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IN HAVANA MARKETS. 


JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 


MONG the most interest- 
ing sights of a unique and 
interesting city are the 
markets of Havana. 


stranger toa better under- 
standing of the methods 


dwellers as well, and 
shows strikingly the curi- 
ous mixture of races that 
goes to make up the popu- 
lation. There are three 
large markets, each one 
occupying a huge low 
stone building plastered 
on the outside, the manner 
in which, most of the 
buildings of Havana are 
constructed, and constitu- 
ting a block by itself. 
Approaching the market 
during the busy hours of the morning we find the streets on every 
side almost blocked by heavily-ladened mules, just in from the 
country, carrying produce of every sort. The roads throughout the 
island are so bad that almost all heavy loads, except sugar cane and 
the huge casks of sugar and molasses, are carried in this way. 
Panniers made of very coarse bagging, or woven from straw, or of 
palm fiber, are fastened upon either side of the mule, and then 
filled with merchandise until the mule is almost hidden from sight. 
In this way almost every sort of fruit and vegetable is carried, also 
cocoanuts, corn-fodder, live chickens, live pigs, cans of milk and 
whatever else the country may send to supply the town. Corn- 
fodder is one of the principal articles of this commerce, as it is 
almost the only feed that is used for the horses and cows kept in 
the city. 
more than four feet, and is cut when the grain is hardening. Then 
it is tied in bundles and bound on mules until nothing but the nose 
and tail of the animal can be seen, and so brought in to market. 
The hucksters and traffickers who come with the mules are as 
varied and curious as the wares they bring. There are Cubans and 





thousand things of little value, and hardly anything of real wo) 
One may buy poor candies, flowers made into gaudy bouqu: 


| imitation jewelry, cheap toys, brilliantly-colored pictures «;, 


A | 
visit to them helps the | 


of life not only of the city | 
people but of the country | 





It grows all the year through, rarely attains a height of | 


books with strikingly-illustrated covers, decalcomania supp 
—this seems to be a favorite decorative art—cheap little woo: 
statuettes of the saints, in fact anything and everything tha 
calculated to catch the eye and the money of the ignorant 4), | 
unwary. There is much noise and chattering wherever two 
more are gathered together, or where even the smallest commer i; 
transaction is being conducted. The people, though most of the»: 
are dressed in rags, show some bit of color that helps to enliven ¢} 
scene. Negroes, coolies, and natives affiliate with the best con)- 
radeship; that the negroes are as good as any is shown by 4 
brown Cuban lad who is blacking the big and ragged shoes of 1 
stalwart black who lies outstretched upon the steps of the market. 
Old crones, perfect witches in form and feature, hobble about sell- 
ing herbs, charms and lottery tickets. Chinamen sit stolidly 
behind counters whereon are shown delicately-carved bits of ivory 
and finely-worked boxes of scented woods. 
The milk-dealer is about the only merchant of any sort who 
cannot be found in the market. But he is just now going along 
the street outside, driving his herd before him and stopping at 
each door to draw, direct from the cow, such a supply as may be 
wanted. Most of the milk used in the city is procured in this way, 
and at almost any hour a herdsman may be seen in the street driv- 
ing a half-dozen cows or asses before him from house to house. 
Some milk comes into the city in small cans, on mule back, as I 
have met them on country roads and have seen the milkmen wash- 
ing their cans in tubs of dirty water in the streets of Havana; but 
where it is sold I never could discover. Visiting these markets in 
February, and seeing the profusion and cheapness of certain fruits 
and vegetables, especially oranges, pineapples, onions, potatoes and 
tomatoes, one wonders that there is not a larger trade in these 
products between the island and the United States. There is some 
business done, of course, but nothing to what there might be. The 
Cuban orange is almost invariably of good size and is very sweet. 
The pineapples are large and delicious, and can be had in great 
quantities in the winter, when they are scarce and high with us. 
The onions and potatoes equal the product of the Bermudas; and 
the tomatoes are of better size and richer color than any that we 
receive from Florida in the winter. The gardeners and fruit-grow- 
ers here are never troubled by frost, and both climate and soil con- 
spire to give bountiful harvests. With the infusion of a little 


| American energy and business methods the cultivation of these 


Spaniards of the poorest class, Indians, Coolies and Ganjivos—the | 


native men of the mountains. 
lot, shoeless and hatless, sometimes tramping along beside their 
loads, and again mounted upon the very apex of the crowded pan- 
niers. It may be seen at a glance, not only from their own poverty- 
stricken look but also from the leanness of their beasts, that they are 
wretchedly poor. A visit to their homes would still further empha- 
size this fact, as there are few poorer habitations known to civilized 
man than the palm-bark cabins of these Cuban small-farmers. But 
they are good-natured and apparently happy. On arriving at the 
market they are noisily busy for an hour unloading their mules and 
arranging their wares for sale. Oranges are poured from the pan- 
niers into large, flat baskets, until one wonders that they could 
have held so many. The baskets, holding perhaps a bushel and a 
half, are lifted upon the head—the favorite way here of carrying 
all burdens—and taken into the market. Then there are pineapples 
and plantains and bananas, as plentiful as apples or potatoes with 
us at home; these are all ridiculously cheap, a dozen fine oran- 
ges for a dime, a good pineapple for five cents, or the very best for 
ten, and as many bananas as you care to carry for a dime. The 
potatoes here are quite as fine as one would see in any Northern 
market. There are also those other tropical fruits, sapotas, sap- 
odillas, and some whose names I could not easily ascertain, curious 
looking, many of them with rough brown coats, all of them sweet 
and, to a Northern palate, somewhat insipid. In midwinter there is 
in the vegetable booths everything that we have in midsummer, new 
corn, celery, lettuce, onions, tomatoes, artichokes, etc., and there 
are some curious-looking messes, ready-cooked, of which the odor 
is enough for us. It goes without saying that there is dirt every- 
where, for these people are not at all cleanly, when judged from 
the American standpoint. 

The interior of the market is given up mainly to the sale 
of things eatable. The outer portions, fronting upon the streets, 


are filled with booths of various sorts where one may buy a 


They are a ragged, dirty, uncouth | 





products for the markets of the United States might be made a 
very remunerative industry. [A few interesting market scenes in 
Havana are presented in our frontispiece. ] 





SHEEP FARMING IN AMERICA. 


saline 

The enormous area of the United States, which may roughly be 
compared toa square of 2,500 miles in each direction, and which 
covers a corresponding variation in climate, from temperate to 
torrid, and arid to wet, and the essential dependence of sheep 
upon their special environments, together render the question of 
sheep farming in this country—as asked by one of our subscribers 
in New Zealand—more intricate than in any other country in the 
world. At the same time it gives a wide scope for the enterprise 
and skill of the shepherd, for there is not a single department of 
his industry which may not be carried on here with greater profit 
than anywhere else in the world. The great home market for 
every kind of wool, for mutton, and for lambs, is practically at the 
shepherd’s front gate, for his products, of whatever kind they may 
be, are saleable there. But no other kind of live stock requires 
more careful selection for the locality and purpose of the flock than 
sheep do. The right animal must be in the right place. Then with 
ordinary good management the profit is sure and satisfactory, 
while any mistake made in the selection must be disastrous. 

This business naturally separates itself into wool growing, wool 
and mutton production, and that of wool, mutton and lambs for 
market. The first may be carried on anywhere, for wool may be 
carried hundreds of miles to a point of shipment, if need be, and 
the cheapest kind of land may be available. It is, therefore, best 
adapted to the western and north-western plains, and the extensive 
forests of the South, where pasturage may be found the whole 
year, except for short, occasional periods, when a small supply of 
hay or corn fodder is required te tide over any unusual exigenvy. 
The sheep for this purpose is the grade merino, a cross of the nativ< 
which is descended from the progeny of the first importations made 
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py the Spanish settlers, and which, although it has been greatly 
improved of late, is still susceptible of an increased value so as to 
supply the markets for cheap mutton. No other sheep has been 
found profitable for this special use. 

Passing over the plains to the great central agricultural region 
of the United States we reach the home of the wool and mutton 
sheep. These include every known variety. The improved native 
is the most numerous, and is the basis of thousands of grade flocks 
of Merino, French, or Delaine Merino, Southdown, Shropshire, 
Hampshire, Oxford, Cotswold, Leicester, and, of late, the Horned 
Dorset, which, under skillful management, has taken the lead in 
the rearing of early lambs for the special supply of the large cities, 


where forty or fifty cents a pound is readily paid by wealthy per- © 


sons for this unseasonable delicacy. And it is in this rich part of 
the United States that the bulk of the wool is produced for the 
various clothing goods. The present values of wools are as follows: 
Territory, or range wools, from fifteen to twenty-two cents per 
pound ; carpet wools, the coarsest part of these, thirteen to fourteen 
cents; Merino wools, washed on the sheep’s back, twenty-five to 
thirty-three cents; combing, coarse, twenty-seven to twenty-nine 
cents; fine merino; thirty-three to thirty-seven cents; Southern 
native sheep, twenty-four to twenty-six cents. The average weight 
of the fleeces is not far from five to seven pounds; the range being 
three to nine pounds of washed wool. 

The most profitable business is the rearing of lambs for market. 
This is done in two ways, keeping a high-grade flock permanently 
and selling the male lambs only; or purchasing common sheep in 
the markets in the summer and crossing them with a pure bred 
Shropshire or Dorset ram, selling the lambs when three months old, 
and fatting the ewes for sale in the summer. Ewes for this pur- 
pose may be bought with three or four months’ wool, in July or 
August, for five cents a pound, live weight. For this business there 
are many excellent farms to be bought in the New England States, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia or North Carolina, for five dollars an acre, 
and all within from eight to twenty hours’ journey of the large 
markets for lambs and mutton. This business gives all the three 
products, wool, mutton and lambs, and with fairly good manage- 
ment, returns 100 per cent. on the money invested. The crops 
grown for winter feeding are clover hay, peas and oats mixed, corn 
for grain and fodder, turnips or mangels, and, for feeding on the 
ground in summer, rape or white mustard, or tares and barley mixed. 

Parts of the Southern States, but chiefly the mountain region, 
which includes portions of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Tennessee, almost wholly covered with forests, 
have many advantages for sheep rearing for wool and mutton. 
Land may be bought from $1.50 to $5 an acre, and will produce all 
the necessary crops, while the sheep run in the woods in the sum- 
mer, and thus save all the crops for the short winter feeding. The 
favorite sheep for this region is the Shropshire, which, crossed on 
the native sheep of the locality, is quite as valuable for market as 
the pure bred. The foot of the mountains being warmer than the 
high lands, is better adapted for the Merino. The experience of 
practical shepherds in this region has shown that a sheep can be 
fed through the year for twenty-five cents, and for this the shep- 
herd will have wool worth a dollar, anda lamb. The mild winters 
of this Southern region are very favorable for the sheep, which, in 
three years out of five, will require no hand feeding, a second- 
growth clover pasture being sufficient with a small quantity of 
grain, such as oats, to improve the mutton and wool. 


NORTHWESTERN GRASSES. 


RICHARD WAUGH, MANITOBA. 
—~__- 


The prairies of the Northwest are covered with at least 150 
kinds of grasses. The relative importance of these is gradually 
being changed. Along the lines of railroads running out to the West 
and Northwest from the two great twin cities of Minnesota, may be 
seen, in the early months of summer, long lines of fresh and vigor- 
ous blue grass, loaded with seed, which, in a few years, will spread 
over the prairies, on both sides of the track, and gradually crowd 
out the native wild grasses. That blue grass represents the seeds 
from the baled Minnesota hay on which outgoing stock is fed in 
transit. Shaken out of the bales, or passing undigested through the 
animals fed on it, the seed falls out of the edges of these cars, and, 
in due time, a long line of blue grass, mixed with white clover, 
grows up a couple of feet outside the track. Long before there 
were any railroads I used to find, along the trails, frequented by fur 
traders and surveyors, varieties of grasses and other plants, carried 
‘netimes long distances in the same way. Over the great lake 
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basin, which now constitutes the fertile Red River Valley, water 
has done much work as a carrying agent, and everywhere birds and 
wild animals have done their own share of the work necessary to 
spread freely all the varieties of seeds, some of which perished from 
uncongenial environment, while others flourished. 

It is well known to farmers that many cultivated grasses are 
unsuccessful in the Northwest. Timothy does fairly well in deep, 
rich clay, but elsewhere it makes a poor show, and the clovers take 
very slim hold west and north of the divide between the Mississippi 
and Red River basins. Many kinds of wild grasses would repay more 
careful cultivation. The seeds of the taller species have always sup- 
plied a good share of the winter feed of both birds and animals, but 
much of the stalks was worthless as food. Some sorts, bearing very 
little seed, cure naturally, and in winter are fairly nutritious. But 
it was soon found, by careful investigators, that the heavily-seeding 
grasses, when cut green, made excellent hay, and both on the Can- 
adian Experiment Farms and by private parties it has been proved 
that profitable crops of hay can be grown from cultivated native 
grasses. Of these, Drop Seed (Muhlenbergia glomerata) has, per- 
haps, given most satisfactory results, and the seed, when ripened, 
can be easily saved. A native rye grass (Agropyrum violaceum) 
and Fowl Meadow grass (Poa serotina) become readily available. 
In many districts, only partially suited to wheat cultivation, there 
is an abundance—in some cases a superabundance—of the native 
grasses and herbage. In favorable seasons prairie fires are a fre- 
quent source of terror and ruin to the earlier settlers, but after 
these fires have swept a country once or twice, or the hay meadows 
have been mown a few times, the excessive luxuriance of the herb- 
age is gradually lessened, and hay land becomes almost as valuable 
as grain soil. Cattle flourish all the year round on the wild herbage, 
green or cured. This herbage becomes more nutritious to the West. 
On the Milk river in Montana, and on the Saskatchewan and 
its tributaries, in Canada, cattle fatten earlier and better than in 
the best parts of the Red River Valley. The climate and the soil 
each contribute a share to this result. Until the land is wanted for 
grain cultivation, the Northwest of the United States, and the great 
stretch of Western Canada to the north of it will furnish cheap feed 
for innumerable cattle, horses, and sheep. 


LATE CULTIVATION OF CORN. 
HENRY STEWART. 
—silgilicis 

In the year 1876 I began the practice of the continuous fertiliz- 
ing of the corn crop with frequent cultivation. In that year I pro- 
duced twenty-five bushels and eight pounds of shelled corn on one- 
fifth of an acre, a plat in my garden eight rods long by four wide, 
The next year I cultivated four acres in one of my fields; two acres 
were planted with seed from the crop above mentioned, which was 
of a kind known in the South as the many-eared corn, and the 
other two acres with the common white field variety. The yields 
were only a few pounds less than 200 bushels of grain on the fer- 
mer two acres, and 198 bushels on the latter two; the corn was 
husked by the bushel], and measured by the husker and myself. 
Since then I have grown not less than eighty bushels of shelled 
grain to the acre, with this same method of cultivating once a 
week, and fertilizing four times during the growth of the crop. 

My reasoning has been like this. Corn is a rapidly-growing 
plant, and a greedy feeder. It needs a quick start, and there are 
times during its growth when it needs some easily assimilated food 
to meet exigencies in its condition which call for increased nutri- 
tion. These times are when the first-applied fertilizer is exhausted, 
and the plant is making rapid growth. This is when it is about 
three feet tall. The next time is when the tassel is first appearing, 
the first approach of what might be called a state of puberty and 
development of the reproductive organs. The next is when the 
silk appears and the fertilization of the flowers is at hand. This is 
the most exacting period of the growth of the plant, and partial 
failure at this period is almost universal, as seen in the vacancies in 
the ears, where the grains have aborted. The fourth period is 
when the grain is filling, and the few ears that are found to be 
completely filled out to the end, may be taken as an indication that 
the plant has been unable to complete this growth for want of the 
requisite nutriment. This has been my conclusion, because of the 
common occurrence of these failures to which the small yield is 
due, and the absence of any such failure in the crops grown under 
this system of feeding. 

We cannot ignore the analogy that exists between plants and 
animals. We feed the lambs and the calves and colts through their 
dams, and take care that the dam, while carrying the young creature, 
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and the male w hen in service, shall be nena fed. And this is done 
through consideration for the progeny. Why should this not be 
applicable to plants, whose physiological necessities are based on 
preeisely the same principles as those of animals? These conclusions 
have been verified by the constant increase of the yield under this 
continuous culture, My method has been to prepare the land in the 
best manner, and to fertilize liberally, using 500 or 600 pounds per 
acre of complete manure, and fifty pounds applied at each of the 
periods mentioned. The plant food in the fertilizer is quite solu- 
ble, and of course immediately available, and I have noticed more 
than once—when the fertilizer has been applied in the afternoon, 

and a shower has fallen during the night—within twenty-four 
hours the effect of the fertilizer on the plants in the darker green, 
and the rapid growth for days afterward. Where this plan has not 
been followed, the corn has stood two feet lower than in the fertil- 
ized part of the field, although at the first each part has had an 
equal allowance. 

The seed, being planted by machine, a roller mark is left to 
show the rows, and the cultivator may be used before the plants 
are seen above ground. Two weeks may be gained in the growth 
of the crop by this early cultivation. Every week the cultivation 
is repeated, weeds or no weeds; indeed, I have learned long since, 
that to kill weeds is only a side issue in cultivating crops. The stir- 
ring of the ground of course prevents weeds, but the culture of the 
soil should never be dependent on the presence of weeds in the crops. 
When the time comes to apply the fertilizer it is sown along the rows, 
and the cultivator follows. By leaving a broad headland at each 
side of the field the horse can turn when the corn is six or more 
feet in height. The cultivator I have used is a V-shaped sloping- 
toothed harrow, which I find the best for the purpose, as it breaks 
none of the feeding roots that lie so close to the surface. 

Sometimes I have sown rye in the corn and covered the seed at 
the last working, that is, when the silks have faded, showing that 
the fertilization is completed, and the grains are forming. The rye 
makes an excellent feeding crop in the spring, or grass and clover 
may be sown the following spring. 





DAIRY CLUBS AND THEIR BENEFITS. 
G. JOHNS. 
ii 

The profession, or industry, that does not make a daily study of 
its principles, compare notes and experiences, and devise ways and 
means to meet, on an economical basis, the exactions of supply and 
demand, lacks business sagacity. Dairying is no exception. It is 
sometimes said that too many dairymen are neither students or 
investigators of their own business, especially in analytical inquiry ; 
this is the class which is asserting that the dairy does not pay. The 
dairy schools and State associations are doing much valuable work, 
yet, so far, it seems as if they were useful only to the few progres- 
sive dairymen who need little help, so close are they in their own 
individual study and practice to the most advanced dairying. 

It would seem that, for the purpose of dairy instruction and 
in arousing those yet without the gate to better things, something like 
a town or neighborhood dairy club might be instituted, which 
would carry lessons and encouragement to the very doors of those 
who most need it. The town dairy club would bring the dairymen 
together to learn and be ‘“‘ learned of.” The average dairyman has 
many ideas, some, no doubt, of great value; but these ideas need to 
be pooled and sorted out, the good made available by the larger 
number, so that all can share alike at this ever-flowing fountain of 
information. Each member would be inspired to greater effort. 

This club need not have a long constitution and by-laws, much 
less a formidable array of officers. A chairman for a year or two 
would be sufficient. The object would be to exchange ideas, relate 
experiences, find out what practice had led to the best results, and 
what should be avoided. Let foods and rations, crops and fertility 
be talked over, also the cows and the herds. Let the club provide 
itself with a good Babcock milk tester, have some bright girl or boy 
become an adept in its use, and let the individual testing of cows and 
the collective milk of herds be put to the test, and their value shown. 
The club could, with small expense to itself, buy, now and then, an 
article of mechanism, and test it to see if its general adoption would 
bea paying matter. Theclub should buy, in a general market, such 
dairy apparatus as is needed. Then would follow the offering of 
the buttcr, etc., of the members of the club to one general buyer, 
and this would establish a market that each for himself could not 
approach, and let the spirit of cooperation become prominent. For 
improvement the club should have its circulating library of dairy 
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‘Steunsite, papers, and journals appertaiming to the | yy 
not merely one copy of each, but a generous supply, that ali... 
become dairy students. Now and then, not too often, let th: 
invite in a noted breeder of dairy cows, to discuss breeds and | 
ing; then an expert butter or cheese maker, and, once a year, a 
great authority to make an address on general dairy informat)y, 
This course would soon arouse the spirit of inquiry and impy)-o- 
ment: and the outcome would be, in that locality, to put the 

to the fore as an industry that makes a grand return for active br: 





GRADING HONEY. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, MICHIGAN. 
Scalia: 

Although most farm products are graded there have never 
been any general rules for the grading of honey. Naturally dark 
honey is seldom mixed with white honey, because, if this were: 
done the whole lot would bring only the price at which the dark 
would sell, and for the same reason unfinished sections are seldom 
crated with the finished combs. In reporting the market prices, 
dealers usually make use of the terms; “fancy,” “choice,” “No, 
1,” and “No. 2;” but there is much confusion in regard to the 
exact meaning of these terms. A producer may think that his 
honey is choice, or No. 1, but when it reaches the dealer, the latter 
finds it far from what the producer called it, and from this condi- 
tion arise disputes and unpleasantness. 

Last fall, when the Northwestern Bee Keepers’ Society met at 
Chicago, there was an attempt to formulate a set of rules that 
might be used in grading honey, and, at the meeting of the North 
American Bee Keepers’ Society at Albamy, N. Y., an improvement 
upon the Chicago rules was suggested. Since then the matter has 
been thoroughly discussed by bee keepers, yet there are so many 
points to be considered that an agreement is difficult. Possibly 
none will be arrived at until some set of rules has been given a 
trial, that actual practice may point out more clearly what is 
needed. After attending both of the conventions mentioned and 
reading all of the discussions on the subject I am inclined to give 
preference to a formula reading about as follows: 

‘‘Fancy.”—All sections to be well-filled; combs straight, of 
even thickness, and firmly attached to-all four sides; both wood 
and comb to be unsoiled by travel-stain or otherwise, all the cells 
sealed, and the honey of uniform color. 

“No. 1.”—All sections well-filled, but with combs uneven and 
crooked, detached at the bottom, or with but few cells unsealed; 
both wood and combs unsoiled by travel-stain or otherwise, and the 
honey of uniform color. 

“No. 2.”—Sections with wood or comb, or both, travel-stained 
or otherwise much soiled, and such as are less than three-fourths 
filled with honey, whether sealed or unsealed ; and the combs con-: 
taining two or more colors. 

“No. 3.”—All crates filled with honey not described in any of 
the foregoing grades. 

The color of honey to be known as “light,” ‘‘amber” and 
“dark.” The crates to be unsoiled, but if otherwise, the honey in 
such crates to be classed in the next grade below the one indicated 
in the instructions. In describing honey we would then have 
‘‘fancy white,” ‘fancy amber,” ‘‘ fancy dark ;” and ‘‘ No. 1 white,” 
‘‘No. 1 amber,” ‘‘ No. 1 dark;” and ‘‘ No. 2 white,” ‘‘No. 2 amber,” 
and ‘*‘No. 2 dark.” Upon this point of color there has been a great 
deal of contention, some asserting that only white honey could be 
called ‘‘Fancy”or ‘‘No. 1.” There are many people, however, that 
regard buckwheat honey as the best honey; to them there would 
be fancy buckwheat or dark honey. Tastes differ in this respect, 
and the plan of calling only white honey first-class will not be feas- 
ible. When it is possible to give the source from which honey is 
gathered, that might answer instead of giving the color, if all peo- 
ple were as well informed as bee-keepers in regard to this matter ; 
but, as it is, it is probably best to use the words ‘‘ white,” “‘amber 
and “dark.” Uniform graces and terms will improve the price. 


7 





Milking in Fly Time.—The switching of the cow’s tail, so trouble- 
some to the milker, but relieving to the cow, may be prevented by 
the use of a milking sheet, made to cover the cow all over. It is 
drawn together under the cow by small hooks, and, by applying to 
the legs an infusion of tansy, the cow may be milked in peace. am 
plant is never touched by any insect, and rubbing a horse with: « 
handful of it will deliver him from the flies which torment him om 
the road. An infusion of it is also distasteful to such vegetable 
parasites as the cabbage worm, and other caterpillars. 
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ASS BREEDING IN AMERICA. 

JOHN M. STAHL, ILLINOIS. 

In this country the ass has been little employed except in the 
eding of mules. Here the horse does so well that the mule is 
: nearly so often used as economy would demand. Washington 
.s the first successful breeder of mules in the United States, using 
s best coach mares for the purpose. In 1787 the King of Spain 
picsented him with a jack from the royal stud. But a jack pre- 
scuted to Washington by LaFayette got better mules. 

At present the ass can be recommended only for mule breeding. 
The great mule-breeding regions are in Kentucky, Illinois, and 
Missouri. There the rearing of good asses is highly profitable, a 
good jack selling readily for a thousand dollars. The rearing of 
jacks in other localities, not too far north, would doubtless be 
profitable, as they could be shipped to the mule-raising districts and 
sold at a profit. A good mule on the farm will soon dispel the 


at 
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prejudice against his kind; and as soon as this prejudice is 
dispelled, mule raising will become popular and profitable. In 
favor of the progeny of a mare put toa jack it may safely be said, 
that it is less liable to disease than is the horse, and is tougher in 
hoof, hide, and constitution; that it will average at least one and 
one-half the working years of the horse; that the cost of its keep- 








prolific, bringing forth litters of six to eight young from six to nine 
times a year. The young does begin breeding when six months old. 

Some efforts have been made, by interested parties, to introduce 
these animals into this country, with a view of breeding them for 
the table. But such a scheme, plausible as it may look at first, is 
more than questionable. If a doe breeds six times a year, producing 
an average of eight at a birth, and one-half of all are females, the 
total product of a single pair would be more than 10,000 at the end 
of two years. It is quite clear that a single pair escaping from 
captivity and finding refuge on a mountain in the depths of a 
swamp, or other remote and inaccessible place, would soon send out 
devouring hosts, more destructive than swarms of locusts. This is 
not mere theory, as calamitous experience in Australia has proved. 
A few common rabbits, far less prolific and destructive than the 
Belgian, were brought from Europe, and in a few years the entire 
country was overrun by their direct progeny. Millions of acres of 
sheep pasture were denuded of herbage. Active warfare was 
opened upon them, and heavy rewards offered for methods of 
extermination. Every means that science and skill can suggest 
has been employed, but with only partial success, and it costs over 
$2,500,000 a year to merely hold the “‘rabbit pest” in check. The 
mongoose on the Hawaiian islands, and the English sparrow brought 
to this country, have taught similar, though less costly, lessons, 
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A PAIR OF BELGIAN HARES. 


ing, when mature, is not more than two-thirds the cost of the keep 
of a horse; that to slow, steady work it is better adapted than is 
the horse; and that, when not soured by senseless abuse, as too 
ofien it is, it is more patient and docile, and rarely less intelligent 
than the horse. A mule’s hoof is fitted for rocky ground. 





BELGIAN HARES. 
a 

The so-called Belgian hare is a hare only in name. It hasa 
general resemblance to the common wild hare of Europe, with the 
enormous fecundity and other characteristics of the rabbit. Pos- 
sessing so many apparent peculiarities of both, it was at one time 
th ught by some to be a “‘leporine” or hybrid between the rabbit 
an! the hare. But authorities in mammology have decided that it 
is. beyond question, a true rabbit. 

The Belgian hare is gray, and in general aspect and movements 
Full-grown specimens in good 


re-embles the common wild hare. 

co idition weigh from eight to twelve pounds each. The flesh has 
a amy flavor, somewhat unlike that of hares or any other rabbit, 
th. does and gelded males being very fine and palatable. The food 


~ 


} these animals consists of herbage, clover and other succulent 
-etable growth, and in captivity, turnips, apples, and other ten- 
juicy food is readily devoured. The females are immensely 


a. 4 





The breeding of these Belgian hares for the game markets, in this 
country involves such serious risks that it cannot be recommended. 
In the densely populated regions of Western Europe, where meat is 
scarce and mouths are many, they may be a valuable addition to 
the food supplies, but in this land of cheap meats and great areas 
of unoccupied land, they are not wanted. The most profitable 
domestic animals are those which can be more completely under 
man’s control. Rabbits and hares cannot easily be kept on the 
owner’s land, and hence must live in a semi-wild state. 





To Keep Milk Sweet in Hot Weather.—The milk dairyman is often at 
his wits’ end to prevent souring of the milk in the hot season when 
the moisture in the air causes the heat to become more than usually 
intolerable. To keep the milk sweet then, every precaution must 
be taken. It is not a serious adulteration to add a small quantity of 
carbonate of soda, or potash, to the milk, to neutralize the slightly 
acid change produced in the milk by the heat and bacteria, and 
the small quantity required has no appreciable effect on the milk. 
The carbonate of soda in the milk is changed into lactate, and the 
carbonic acid is given off, while the lactic acid is neutralized, and 
the milk is kept from souring. Dissolving an ounce of the soda in 
some of the milk and then mixing the solution through a forty-gallon 
canful, may save the whole from loss during times of excessive heat. 
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FANTASTIC TREE GROWTHS. 
S. PENTER. 
sists 
The old adage, ‘‘ As the twig is bent, the tree is inclined,” has 
more truth in it than most of the old sayings. The growth of trees 
and plants, especially if they are of striking form or color, interests 
all country residents. Various forms of peculiar tree growth are 
clearly shown in the illustrations. Some kinds of young trees 
may be shaped into almost any form desired. This work is best 
done in the nursery rows, where there is plenty of material to select 
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FIG. 3. 


FIG. 1. FIG. 2. 


from; yet on many farms, there is a hedge row in which plum, 
cherry, and other sprouts, grow unmolested, furnishing good sub- 
jects for experiment if a few curiosities are desired. 

To produce the form shown in Fig. 1, select two young shoots, 
bending them as in the engraving, and tying their tops together so 
that the stems are parallel. That in Fig. 2 can be produced by 
bending the stem over a frame, or by driving stakes and tying in the 
shape desired. This knee, or bench shape, should be placed within 
a foot of the ground, and is adapted for an apple tree planted near 





FIG. 4. Fria. 5. FIG. 6. 


the house so that the horizontal portion may serve for an out-door 
seat. For Fig. 3, select two last season’s sprouts, growing about 
two feet apart, tie them in a knot as indicated, bend the tops 
upward, tying them together so that they will assume an upright 
position, and after one season’s growth, these and the other forms 
will retain their position without tying. To produce the form in 


| 





Fig. 4, the sprouts should. grow within eight inches of each ther, 
and are simply twisted together. Stakes should be driven a: cach 
side, and the tops tied together to prevent untwisting. That in 
Fig. 5 is quickly made, but care must be taken not to mak 
loop too small. In Fig. 6, an iron rod, or tough round wooden 
stick, three-quarters of an inch in diameter, is placed upright, and 
the sprouts are twisted about it. At the top a strip of board with 
three holes in it is placed at the point shown in the illustration, 
Other forms of growth can be obtained, but the foregoing are the 
simplest, and are easily produced. If tied low, the form in Fig, 3 
will give an excellent rest, and is one of the most desirable shapes 
shown, for if one of the trees should die, the one remaining will 
still serve its purpose and furnish a good seat. 


the 





A PORTABLE HAY SHED. 
scion 

Wind and rain make it necessary to weight or fasten down the 
tops of hay stacks. A convenient portable roof is shown in the 
illustrations engraved after sketches from John C. Umsted. The 
ridge pole ain Fig. 1 is a two by four inch timber, fourteen feet 
long. To keep this in position, pairs of legs b made of one by six- 
inch boards, twenty inches long, are nailed on, and braced by a two 
by four inch piece d, six inches long. The sections of roof, Fig. 2, 
are three by eight feet, made of three widths of one by twelve-inch 
barn siding, nailed on two one by eight inch crosspieces, one of 
which is two feet nine inches long, the other three feet three 
inches. To keep the sections in position the length of the cross- 
pieces, alternate above and below as shown in the illustration. Use 
three-inch wire nails close to edge of boards, and clinch. On the 
upper side, the cracks are battened with lath, the ends of the lath 
being shaved with a drawing knife to overlap as in shingling. On 
each side of the lath, cut with a guttering plane, a water channel 
one-half inch wide and deep. If the joint between the sections is 
guttered on each side, it does not need lath. The sections for one 
side are hung on the spikes e by wire loops eight inches long. On 
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FIG. 1. FRAME OF PORTABLE STACK ROOF. 


the other side the loops are twelve inches long, to lap over at the 
ridge. Two men can put this cover on a rick of hay in a much shorter 
time than they can arrange and fasten the poles needed to keep the 
hay from blowing off. The cost will be saved in the hay protected 
from rain. For very heavy wind the sections can be weighted, 
though when settled into the stack, this is not often needed. In 
drawing in the hayrick for this roofing, the middle should be kept 
solid, the ends carried up straight, and the sides made somewhat 
concave, so that the eaves will not catch and carry water into the 
stack. With this roof, hay or fodder can be stacked anywhere on 
the farm, an unfinished rick protected from a sudden rain, or a 
load or two of hay or fodder sheltered. 





Locating the Barn Buildings.— When locating the barn buildings, 
there should be a good and sufficient reason why the barn is placed 
there, the sheds here, and the corn-house and pigpen yonder. If 
possible, the location should be such as to be easily reached from 
the house, but distant at least a hundred feet, as required by most 
insurance companies. The odors from 
the stables are a cause for an increase, 
instead of a shortening, of that dis- 
tance. A natural elevation should be | 
selected, if possible. The site should | 
be dry, or made dry by filling in with 
earth. If well water must be used, it | 
is best to ascertain if you can obtain a = 
supply of water at a reasonable depth |[77¢.7]] [eoweg=ie.] 
before putting up the buildings. The | 6 | | * d| | 
buildings should be so arranged that 
stock may be protected from the pre- pq 9, sEcTIONS OF ROOF. 
vailing winds of winter, placing the 


sheds on the north side of the yard, and if the remainder is inclosed 
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| with a tight board fence, six or seven feet in height, it will answer 


asa good protection. Make the barnyard as small as you conven- 
iently can. Place the barn over a basement, even if located upon 
nearly level ground; it will prove a very convenient and valuable 
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portion of the building. Often the slope of the land, or other 
reasons, causes the barn buildings to be located upon the opposite 
side of the road from the dwelling house. This is usually not so 
convenient as when all are located on the same side. 





RUSTIC FENCES. 
SUPERINTENDENT PROSPECT PARK, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
<<iiline 
Rustic fences, when well built, are most attractive, and there 
is no reason why they should not be strong enough for every pur- 
They are unobtrusive and harmonious in rural scenes. The 


JOHN DE WOLF, 


pose. 
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FIG. 1. 


main lines should be of long, substantial pieces that will brace and 
strengthen the whole, and the details carried out with shorter 


pieces. When the pattern is varied in different panels, it uses up 
the material to advantage, and is more generally liked than a repe- 
tition of the same design. The distance between posts, as a rule, 
had better be kept the same. Sometimes when they are light, 
placing them in pairs gives strength and variety. Common juniper, 
or red cedar, is good for fencing, being strong, light, durable and 
easily worked. The strength of rustic work is usually that of the 
nails that fasten it. The best are wire 

or galvanized box nails, and clinched 

where it can be done; drive carefully 

to prevent splitting. Green wood is 

often preferred, as less liable to split, 

and it bends into shape, and seasons 

afterwards. Fig. 1 shows a pattern that 

has proved useful around a cattle pas- 
ture. It has a strong top rail and no 
openings that cattle are likely to catch 
their heads in. Fig. 2, without the top 
rail, is more unique, and greatly liked. 
It is between a garden and a sheep pas- 
ture. Vines run over the upper part, but are usually eaten away if 
low enough to reach the sheep. Fig. 8 shows additional panels in 
the same fence, and suggestions for screens. The tall pole used as 
a post is now covered with a hop vine. Screens are more often in 
demand on new and bare places than on those shaded and sheltered 
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FIG. 8. FENCE WITH SCREEN PANELS. 
by trees and shrubbery; they can be made in close patterns, if 
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A DURABLE ROOF. 


W. E. PARTRIDGE. 
er 


There is a form of combination roof which is well worth atten- 
tion in all States where slate is cheap. It is of slate and asphalt 
combined. The roof is tightly boarded in 
the usual manner so as to have as good a 
foundation as possible. The asphalt, coal 
tar, Trinidad pitch, or other compound of 
the class, is then heated, and Portland ce- 
ment mixed with it until, when dropped 
upon a piece of slate and cooled, it will stick 
without chipping, and at the same time be 
stiff enough not to run at the heat of 200 
degrees. A strip on the roof a little wider 
than a slate is then covered with the prepared 
tar or asphalt, and a course of slate is laid and 
an bedded while the stuff is hot. Each is laid 

ne with its full face to the weather, and the 

edges separated all round by about one-quar- 

ter of aninch. The sharp-edged side is laid 

down; that is, the side which was up when the slate was trimmed 

goes down. Then another space is coated and another course laid, 
the courses being separated by the same space as the slates. 

When the roof has in this way been covered with slate, all the 
joints are ‘‘ payed” with the mixture. That is, they are filled upa 
little more than full with the hot compound. In this way the 
great body of the roof is protected by slate. The asphalt holds the 
slates in place, and, at the same time, is so little exposed to the 
weather that the atmosphere can have very little effect upon it. 













FIG. 2. FENCE WITHOUT TOP RAIL, 


Moisture cannot get under the slates, and as they are laid with their 
full face to the weather, a much smaller quantity than usual is 
needed to cover the roof. If repairs are ever necessary, they can 
be easily made without injury to other portions. I have seen this 
roof in Vermont where it has extreme changes of temperature, and 
it stood well. There it was applied upon 
rather flat pitches, not sharper than 
those for tin. Probably any of the as- 
phalt or roofing companies could furnish 
a material already mixed which would 
exactly answer the purpose. The roof 
mentioned was laid bya man who was 
not an asphalt roofer, and he used 
ground slate with which to thicken the 
tar, but he considered Portland cement 
much better for the purpose. The roof, 
thus laid, avoids many of the troubles 
inherent in slate as usually laid. There 
being no lap, there are no cracks into 
which snow and water can penetrate, 
consequently the slates are not broken 
by freezing. Repairs are very easy. If 
a slate is broken by violence, it is easily taken up, and, by applying 


great seclusion is desired. Those of straight pieces are easiest to | the —_ tar, or r asphalt, hot, repairs can be made, which will 


construct, but when crooked branches are carefully matched and | 


fitted, the result is finer. Fig. 4 is a stile turning on an iron pin in 
the top of the center post, although one of: locust, or other hard 
wood, would do as well. Braces formed of crooked pieces sur- 
round the post and turn on it below. Fig. 5 is a sign board hung 
from a branch of a tree. Nailing directly to a tree is a bad practic. 
Where no convenient branch extends, a post, or, still better, two of 
them supporting a sign, framed in bark-covered wood, is’ readily 
seen, without being ugly and obtrusive. Hard woods, locust, oak, 
walnut, red cedar, old apple and pear trees, cut when the wood is 
not growing, make the best material, as the bark clings better then. 
Cut the pieces longer than needed that the ends may be trimmed. 








FIG. 4. RUSTIC STILE. FIG. 5. RUSTIC SIGN BOARD. 


leave the roof quite as good as when new. Such a roof is practi- 
cally fireproof, and adds much to the appearance of the building. 
Slate is very durable and need not be painted every year. 
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HOW TO FILL THE SILO. 
JOHN GOULD, OHIO. 
a 

When to cut the corn is now pretty generally determined. The 
Stations east and west have made most painstaking investigations, 
and have agreed that when the corn is in the glazing stage, it is in 
its best condition for the silo. Professor Roberts, of Cornell, found 
that between the development of the tassel and the glazing of the 
ear, the gain in feeding value was nearly two hundred per cent. 
The weight of the cornstalks and ears per acre, and the pounds of 
the different food elements in the crop, showed the following 
increase from August 2nd to September 24th, according to careful 
analysis of many samples: 


August 2. September 24. 
Weight of Crop per ACTEC......... 000+. scceceee 24,000 pounds. 30,000 pounds 
Dry matter in crop per acre..........20.- 0-56 3,600 * 9,700 
Crude protein (nitrogenous matter 
PRE hn Su eases cs cman nnsas oboe 361 as 686 ss 
Non-nitrogenous matter(sugar, starch, ete.).. 2,100 5,598 ws 
Fiber (woody matter)............+-scssees. 800 2,200 i 
OCS eS ee eee DB 224 ig 
Feeding value of crop per acre................ $37.72 $95.24 


This table seems confirmed by the results of a half dozen other 
Stations, and confirms in results what the farmers knew before. 
The feeding value is obtained by estimating the protein at 1.6 cents 
per pound, the non-nitrogenous matter (sugar and starch) at 0.96 
cents per pound, and the fat at 4.2 cents. This is what these ele- 
ments cost in ordinary concentrated feeds at average prices accord- 
ing to the Connecticut Experiment Station. 

The methods of cutting the corn in the-field when it has reached 
the right stage are undergoing improvement. The corn-knife in 
the hands of an active man is yet the-chief implement relied upon 
to cut the corn and Jay in gavels in the field. Numerous machines 
have been devised, but all failed, until the past year, when two 
harvesters were brought out that promise well. They may be so 
improved that they will take the place of hand labor in the field. 
Many devices are contrived on which to draw the long bundles of 
fodder from field to silo, but the vehicle most used is a farm wagon 
with the usual flat hayrack upon it, floored over. The gavels are 
picked up from the ground by a man, and handed up to the driver of 
the wagon, who deposits them on the rack, the tops all one way. 
The load of two thousand pounds is quickly put on, and the load is 
driven to the silo. Others use a low-swung platform, hung between 
the widely separated fore and rear wheels of a wagon, and the 
loader lays the gavels upon the platform without assistance. 

At the silo the process is substantially now everywhere alike. 
The silage-cutter is run by a steam engine of eight-horse power. 
The cutter has a carrier that elevates the cut silage up over the 
walls of the silo. The fodder is unloaded from the wagon directly 
upon the table of the cutter without rehandling. The silage is kept 
leveled in the pits, but only now and then does a farmer attach any 
importance to the tramping that was once considered so essential. 

The writer has a platform three and a half feet square hung 
just below the upper end of the carrier. The silage, as it is thrown 
out, falls upon this platform, quickly forming a pyramid of the fine 
fodder. The cut silage, as it slides down the slant of this pyramid, 
is given a ‘‘shoot” to the sides, and in falling twenty-five feet, or 
more, is thrown all over the surface of the pit. It accomplishes by 
its own gravity what a man is otherwise required to do with forks. 
As the silage will naturally be the highest at the walls, the grain is 
equally distributed through the mass, and the labor of an hour per 
day in the pit has resulted better than when a man was constantly 
employed, for now I have no mouldy or spoiled silage in the corners 
and along the sides of the pit, which did happen to some extent 
when tramping was indulged in. 

How to cover, is claiming some attention, as the old ways of 
close covering and heavy weighting have proved more damaging to 
the top layer of silage than no covering at all. In Ohio the custom 
of putting on a few inches of wet straw immediately after the 
silage is in and leveled off, is rapidly gaining favor. Some put on 
wet swale hay, and now and then a man does not cover with any- 
thing, and has as good success as any one. Wet chaff, or straw, cut 
fine, on being dampened down, has proven as perfect a cover 
asany. Still, cover as one may, there will be a loss of about two 
inches of silage on the surface in any event. 





Low Farm Fences.—A fence five and a-half feet high may cause 
more breachiness in cattle and horses than a well constructed and 
maintained fence four and a half feet in height. Whena few rails or 
boards are off, or the top wire down, from the high fence, the open- 
ing looks large, and stock will crowd or jump over. If the stock 
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had always been kept on a farm where the fences were low t 

would not make the attempt to jump. A board or wire fence f. 
feet high, or a rail fence four and a-half feet high, if kept in ge 
repair, will answer every purpose of those one foot higher. 





AN IMPROVED HORSE STALL. 


W. V. FARMER. 


aaa 
The value of a clean, dry stall for the family horses canno 
overestimated, and all horse owners know the many disadvants 


| arising from horses standing upon plank floors, The common ea: 


floor gives the stableman so much work to keep the horse clean th): 
it has long since been condemned as too dirty for a good hors». 
After examining many stalls, I have constructed one that gives 
entire satisfaction in every way. Its merit consists chiefly in 
simplicity. In the center of the stall—a large box stall—I dug a pit 
eighteen inches in diameter and three feet deep; into this I jut 
cobble stones, the size of a horse’s foot, until they reached the top; 
then I placed three large, flat stones, which just filled the top of the 
pit. A wagon load of ground limestone was spread around the outer 
edge of the stall, and raked toward the center, giving it a gentle 
slope in this direction. Over this was spread two inches of yel- 
low clay, well tamped. The stall, when thus completed, has the 
appearance of an oval dish, and carries all the urine, from either 
horse or mare, to the center of the stall and into the pit, where it 
gradually soaks away into the ground. There is no opening in the 
bottom of the pit, and, therefore, no bad odor comes back into the 
stable, as often occurs where a drain pipe is used to carry off the 
urine. Another advantage in this stall is the shape, which more 
nearly fits the horse while lying down, and requires less straw for 
bedding. A tile drain from the pit would be useful on a farm, or 
wherever the urine can be made available for manure. 





POULTRY CHATS. 


——<— 
A man blames the hens when eggs are scarce and in demand, 


and he has none to sell. Is not the blame well placed at his door 
when a comfortable house and proper diet have never been theirs? 
He argues that the manger rack in the horse stable under the barn 
is good enough for any chicken, the dung heap ample to provide 
them with a living. 

Feather farming ought to pay. Geese and ducks are the fowls 
for this purpose. Good, clean, geese feathers will command at 
least forty cents per pound. For this one revenue it would pay a 
farmer to keep a number of White China or Toulouse geese. 
They are a hardy fowl and roam in the meadows and fields in 
search of food and live well on much that a chicken would not 
touch. 

Straw is a very good nesting material for laying hens. Sawdust 
is also used and is quite cleanly and convenient. For sitting hens 
tobacco stems keep away vermin, insuring a close, steady sitting, 
which brings more chicks when the time arrives for hatching. The 
material for nests should be renewed every other week, and some 
supply it once a week. With clean quarters and a quiet, secluded 
nest, the flock will do excellent work throughout the season. 

Wheat has and will continue to be one of the best foods for 
laying hens, as it contains the elements that stimulate egg produc- 
tion. Hens will always eagerly consume as much wheat as is fed 
to them. It is best to be a little moderate in its use, owing to its 
fattening qualities, as fat hens soon forget how to lay. Some feed 
screenings, or broken wheat, but no farmer who raises his own grain 
should consider for a moment the use of anything but sound 
old wheat. 

Failure often comes from attempting too much. A single 
variety of pure-bred fowls, turkeys, ducks, or geese can all be 
raised on the same farm without danger of intermixing. Better to 
handle six varieties and be successful than two dozen and only 
partially succeed. Specialty farming, stock raising, fruit culture 
and horticulture are not successful together, being surrounded with 
all about you on the same farm. Unless ample capital with intelli- 
gent management is provided, the farm cannot do well. 

As the egg of the hen contains nearly all the elements consti- 
tuting the human body, it is reasonable to suppose that a flock of 
hens require a constant variety of food to make up the egg. !' 
should, therefore, be the aim of poultry raisers to study the feedin” 
of fowls economically and judiciously, keeping the question of eg+- 
forming materials always in view. The success we read about \v 
large poultry breeders, lies hidden in their knowledge of how * 
feed—which they have discovered by observation and study. 
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THE ASIATIC FOWLS. 
FRANKLANE L. SEWALL. 
ae 

Probably no other fowls have done more to stimulate the inter- 
e + in high-bred poultry than have the Asiatic races. They are the 
in-gest and most imposing breeds extant, and always attract much 

‘tention at poultry exhibitions for their magnificent carriage and 
form. Their rich and lustrous coloring and beautiful penciling are 
also strong factors in adding devotees to the ranks of their admir- 
ers from among the class who take pleasure in breeding for fine 
feather, and this is not a small portion of the fanciers of the day. 
It was the races of the Brahma and Cochin which made such a furore 
for large fowls in the ‘‘ hen fever days.” These birds were rare then, 
and fabulous prices were given for them; not exceeding, however, 
many prices of the present day realized by the breeders of prize 
specimens at the largest exbibitions. 

The Brahmas are probably the best known of any thoroughbred 
fowl among American poultry keepers. It is the largest of all, 
twelve pounds being attained by many matured males. The car- 
riage of a fine old Brahma cock as he moves about among his flock 
is truly a noble sight. The production of perfectly patterned pen- 
ciling, with the coveted silver ground color on the females of the 
Dark Brahma taxes the study of the most skillful fanciers; and the 


on the Partridge cock is the same as on the Dark Brahma, only 
being rich golden mahogany where the Dark Brahma is silvery 
white. It is not improbable that this bird has been used in strength 
ening the precision of penciling on the Dark Brahma. In the 
**Lordly Buff” we have the truest ideal Cochin form—the longest 
feather and most abundant fluff—which goes largely to making up 
the Cochin’s round appearance. The Cochin is hardly an economic 
bird, being bred mostly for the fancy. It is fairly productive, how- 
ever, and quite hardy. 

The Langshan is the latest arrival among the Asiatics, but it has 
already gained the reputation of being the most productive. It is 
the smallest and the most active of them all. I have seen cockerels, 
however, that attained ten pounds at nine months, although that is 
about a pound or two more than usual. The Blacks were the first 
color brought from China, their native country, and have proven 
the most hardy. The Whites are Albino sports from the Blacks, and 
not generally considered quite as strong as the latter. They are also 
seen of a Maltese blue. Splashed White and Black specimens have 
as well been shown of late. As egg producers, the Langshans are 
esteemed very highly, and as birds for the table they are excellent. 
No fowl I have ever kept has brought better returns for the expense 
of its keep than this breed. The picture presented by a fine flock of 
them on a lawn, their shiny black coats reflecting the sun in greens 
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LEADING BREEDS OF ASIATIC FOWLS. 


clearly-laced hackles and tail coverts of the Lights, showing strong 
black points, with a pure white surface, have been points with 
which few have succeeded. As to economic value, the Brahmas 
rank high. There are many good layers among them, so that if 
oue keeps them for eggs, breeding from the best layers among them, 
he will soon have a very productive strain. Their eggs are very 
large, and of a rich color. The Brahma is extensively used in crosses 
t» obtain broilers, and fowls for the fatting pens, both in this coun- 
i:y and Europe. Theré are now being bred pure white Brahmas, 
¢'aimed to be sports from the Lights. 
The Cochin traces to that well-known Shanghai ‘ that grew so 
l,” although careful selective breeding has made a great change. 
id now we see in the Cochin lines of harmony scarcely excelled 
any other type, where in the old Shanghai they were angular and 
graceful. The Cochins present to the eye a superb fowl. They 
pear, through their wonderful development of feather, larger 
en than the Brahmas, although in weight they are hardly their 
ual. The standard colors of the Cochin are White, Black, Buff, 
id Partridge, the latter presenting nearly the same difficulties in 
: -oducing the color as the Dark Brahma, the pattern of the pencil- 
x on the females being alike. The ground color, however, is a 
iden mahogany iastead of silver. The distribution of the colors 





as bright as the grass, in which they search so lively for insects, is 
a beautiful sight, and well worth going a long distance to see. 
BROILER RAISING. 
JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 
a 

My article in a former number of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
has brought me a large number of inquiries. I spoke of the profits 
that can be obtained from the raising of broilers. ‘In the early 
spring,” I said, ‘‘many weaithy persons, as well as the restaurants 
and fashionable hotels of the large cities, pay from $1.50 to $2 per 
pair. At these prices a flock of 400 broilers would pay a handsome 
profit over the cost of raising.” I ought, perhaps, to have added 
further particulars to prevent being misunderstood. These prices 
are obtainable, but not by those who ship to middlemen, who must 
take vut their profit, and who, instead of seeking individual custo- 
mers, sell in the market at whatever prices may be current. If the 
raiser of a small flock of broilers will seek out private customers 
who are able and willing to pay such prices, and there are many 
such in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, Orange, Newark, and 
Elizabeth, he can make such profits. But if he ships to market, as 
do most of the broiler raisers in Hammonton, and other New Jersey 
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towns, trusting to commission merchants to Seen of them in the | the door opens now, tee: fly to it and some even mount it and » ide. 
open market, he may fail of obtaining these prices. In these large | in.” It is a genuine labor saver, never needs cleaning, a: Me 
markets he is brought into competition with broiler raisers from | soft feeds is without a peer in usefulness among poultry applia:.-es 
Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. In some of these | Whoever makes one will enjoy the consciousness of havin: vias 
localities the low price of grain enables the producer to sell at a | vided his flock with food free from filth, and his eggs and br. Jers 


lower price than the New Jersey raiser, and the large stock neces- 
sarily produces a lower price in the market. But with private 
customers, this competition is avoided. 


In my own personal experience—and I speak from that, and | 


not merely from theory—I have been able to raise broilers at a very 
low figure and sell them ata high one. I had a brooding house of 
2,500 chicks capacity ; the incubator held 1,008 eggs, and I could 
average even in cold weather 800 chicks out of 1,000 eggs. The 
building was heated by natural gas, and the brooders were arranged 
on each side of the building over the pens. 
clean and neat. With such arrangements, broilers can be produced 
ready for market at eight cents per pound; they can be raised at 
seven cents. I have heard of a large breeder at Sponk, Long Island, 
who claims that he rears them at five cents per pound. Much 
depends upon the arrangements one makes for this business. By 
taking advantage of the best appliances, by profiting by favorable 
local conditions, and especially by wisdom in marketing the stock 














MOVABLE FEED TROUGH FOR FOWLS. 


FIG. 1. 


reared, there is no reason why one cannot make a handsome profit 
in rearing even a small flock of broilers. It is in making savings, 
savings in the purchase of eggs, savings in the hatching and brood- 
ing of the chickens, savings in the food consumed in rearing, and 
savings in the marketing of the products, that the profits of this 
business consist, and the man who makes these savings will be the 
one who can put to the credit side of his profit and loss account the 
largest figures. There is money in raising broilers for the one who 
will take pains to make it. 


THE HEN’S DELIGHT. 


HOLLISTER SAGE, CONNECTICUT. 
witli 

In nothing are poultry keepers more culpable than in the man- 
ner they feed their fowls. The cleanest grains and mashes are 
thrown in the dirt and mud oftentimes, so that the birds are com- 
pelled to eat a greater or less proportion of filth. How to feed with- 
out having the food befouled by the upsetting of the dish, by the 
wading through it of the flock, or by having it scratched full of dirt 
and manure, after the feeding is done, is a problem all of us would 
like to solve. The roosting of fowls on or over feed troughs is still 
another practice everyone desires to reform. 

These difficulties no longer exist, however, if one uses a pro- 
tected feed trough on wheels that can be rolled from the poultry 
house or yard as soon as it isempty. Such an invention greeted 
my delighted vision while calling on a neighbor recently, and is 
shown in Fig. 1. It may be made at home easily. To the edges of 
a board eight feet long and twelve inches wide are first nailed 
three-inch strips, forming a trough two inches deep. Short pieces 
of lath extend from these pieces on either side to a little ridge pole. 
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tuse, that the birds may reach 
between the slats and get 
every particle of the food. 
The slats need not be very near together. The trough is mounted 
on little wooden wheels—disks sawed from a board, and fitted on 
axles of the same material. Both axles are screwed firmly to the 
under side of the trough. In turning, it is easy to raise one end 
and swing it on the other wheels. A cord to draw it by is 
attached to either end. 

To put the food through between the slats would be a slow and 
difficult operation. To obviate the necessity for doing this my 





FIG. 2. FEED BOX. 


friend has two flat boxes, one of which is seen in Fig. 2, each half | 


as long as the feed car. These slide into it from either end and fit 
loosely. They are drawn out, filled and pushed back into place 
before the car is rolled among the birds. Said the owner, ‘‘ My 
fowls were at first badly frightened by the rolling trough, but they 


Everything was kept | 





| that size, or even smaller, 
| the use of a clamp to hold it 


| 1. When the proper size is 
| obtained, it is clamped in the 





The angle formed must not | 
be a sharp one, but very ob- | 


| about eight inches apart to 


will become greatly increased in value for the family table. 





HOMEMADE EAVES TROUGHS AND HANGERS. 
L. D. SNOOK, NEW YORK. 
All farm, or other buildings, should have eaves troughs, spe 
cially over all doors or passage-ways. Not all house owners can 
afford to provide metal troughs, but serviceable wooden ones nay 
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FIG. 1. BENCHES FOR MAKING EAVES TROUGH. 
be supplied at little expense. The best ones are usually made from: 
a long, straight sapling of some durable wood, such as pine, cedar, 
or chestnut. A stick is obtained of the desired length, and not. 
over five inches in diameter at the top, one side is flattened down 
to at least four inches across at the small end, and all bark remov . 
and if the large end is more than seven inches in diameter, 


should be shaved down to WW \/ 


FIG. 2. FIG. 3. 
EAVES TROUGH MADE OF TWO BOARDS. 











which can be easily done by 


on the benches shown in Fig. 


position shown, and, by the use of a light axe-hatchet and gauges, a 
channel is excavated. With straight-grained timber, free from 
knots, this work is quickly done, and should be finished smooth 
inside by the use of a short 
plane. When completed, it 
should be kept under shel- 
ter for several months, or 
placed bottom up out of 
doors. Care should be 
taken that it does not twist 
or warp. After it is sea- 
soned, apply two coats of 
oil, and it is good for at 
least twenty-five years’ ser- 
FIG. 4. WOODEN BRACKET FOR TROUGH. vice by simply applying a 
coat of oil to the inside, and paint to the outside every ten years. 
If no suitable timber is at hand, obtain well-seasoned pine, or 
other durable lumber three-quarters of an inch thick and five 
inches wide. Make a 
tongue and groove, putting 
together with nails in the 
form shown in Fig. 2, fill- 
ing the grooves with paint 
before it is put together. 
Another manner is shown 
in Fig. 3, paint being ap- 
plied at the junction before 
nailing. Use tenpenny 
wire nails, placing them 





FIG. 5. INEXPENSIVE IRON HANGER. 


prevent all danger from leakage. All forms of eaves troughs may 
be cheaply attached to buildings by the use of wooden brackets, as- 
in Fig. 4, care being taken to secure the end of the bracket firmly 
to the building. A worn-out 
buggy tire, bent in the form 
as indicated in Fig. 5, makes 
-a neat looking and secure 
fastening. A hole should 
be made in the iron where it 





FIG. 6. EXCAVATED EAVES TROUGHS. 


- comes in contact with the trough for putting in a screw or nail. 


Fig. 6 has sectional views of the solid trough, which may have 


soon came to love it, and cling to it as to a dear friend. As soon as | either a circular or V-shaped cavity. An active man can make 
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‘ifty feet of the solid trough in a day, 150 feet of the board style; 
iis will pay well, as tin eaves troughs cost from fifteen to twenty- 
ive cents per lineal foot, put up, and will prove no more serviceable 
chan those of wood when made and kept in order as directed. 





A BACTERIAL DISEASE OF CELERY. 
DR. B. D. HALSTED, NEW JERSEY EXPERIMENT STATION. 
While in the celery fields near Greenville and Bayonne, New 
Jersey, attention was attracted to a peculiar blight of the celery, 





FIG. 1. 








FIG. 8. CORE OF PLANT 


were badly blotched with brown, the diseased spots having a watery 
nematodes and all forms of filamentous fungi mnie 
dow Ih, 
wIF0 

was an easy matter to isolate these germs and 

the pure bacteria, and at the end of the third FIG. 2. GERMS OF 
when introduced into the core of a plant, 
affected with bacteria is shown in Fig. 1. 
A central portion of a celery plant, with 
shown in Fig. 3. The dark, wavy band 
and imperfectly represents the appear- 
was observed that the bacteria increased 
Thus, stalks placed partly under water 
tion submerged was the last to spoil. 
under pure water. That this disease is 

DESTROYED BY BACTERIA. 

whole last crop, the middle of each plant melting away to a worth- 


CELERY LEAF AFFECTED WITH BACTERIA. 
and particularly the Golden Plume variety. The affected leaves 
appearance that suggested the work of nematodes (eel-worms). A 
microscopic examination of the infected leaves showed that while 
were absent, there was an abundance of bacte- 
ria uniformly in all the diseased patches. It “ 
AA: 
grow them, free from anything else, for inocu- 0 0 a d 
lation. Leaves of celery were treated with 
day, as a rule, the disease had spread through- C&LBRY BACTERIA. 
out their whole extent. The germs, 
cause this tender portion to decay with 
great rapidity. The appearance of a leaf 
All the dark portion abounds in germs, 
a number of which are shown in Fig. 2. 
its heart infested and one of the outer- 
most leaf stalks decayed and fallen, is 
upon the base of the outermost petiole 
shows where the bacteria were at work, 
ance of the disease as it spreads through 
the tender substance of the celery. It 
most rapidly when the celery was kept 
constantly moist, but not submerged. 
to which germs had been added, decayed 
quickly near the surface, while the por- 
The practical lesson learned from this is 
to keep the celery dry, or else place it 
serious, may be judged from the fact 
that a large grower has lost nearly his 
less mass of rottenness. The same trucker has lost a large per 
ent. of his carrots from bacterial decay, and this suggests the 


| 
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probable connection between the two. The spraying that has 
proved effective against the celery blight will, doubtless, check the 
bacteria, if applied at the proper time. 





DOUBLE LADDER FOR APPLE PICKING. 
K. C. EGBERT, OHIO. 
ee 

To avoid injury to trees by leaning ladders against them, a self- 
supporting double ladder, made of two ordinary ladders attached 
at the top, has been used. With such an arrangement two men 
are required, and, owing to unevenness of ground, it is sometimes 
difficult to set the double ladder. Devices for varying the length 
of one leg might be used, but it is occasionally necessary to use a 
single ladder. 

A mechanical device for fastening the two ladders together at 
the top is suggested in the illustration. It is attached to each of 
the side poles of one ladder and grasps the top, or other round, of 
the other ladder, which thus may be disengaged instantly and used 
separately. The engraving 
represents the inner aspect of 
one side—the two sides to be 
symmetrical and just wide 
enough apart to be included 
by those of the other ladder 
at the upper round. A pina 
is pulled down by a wire, d, 
to admit the round e, and 
shoved back into place by a 
spiral spring, b. Such devices 
for other purposes may be 
purchased at the stores, or 
the separate parts may be 
devised and fashioned by any 
one familiar with tools. The 
No. 16 wire is passed through 
staples on the inner side and 
attached to the round grasped 
by the upper hand in moving 
the ladder. This round is eaelinenaemaane 
loose so that it can be turned. Care should be taken to have the 
arrangement as compact and smooth as possible so as not to catch 
small limbs when used singly. Both ladders may then be used for 


general purposes. 
STARTING ON TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS. 


CHARLES BIRCH, ALABAMA. 
a 
At the end of a long illness brought on by overwork and the 
unfavorable influence of a Northern climate, the physician advised 
me to go South, and engage in open-air work. My whole available 
capital was invested in the stock and good-will of a grocery store 
in a small New Jersey village. The whole was offered for sale, and 
the first reasonable cash tender was accepted. After settling the 





DEVICE FOR FASTENING TWO LAD- 




















A SOUTHERN HOMESTEADER’S FIRST HOUSE. 
expenses of sickness, and other liabilities I started for Alabama, 
where I arrived with $200. This was a very limited amount 
of capital with which to buy a farm, stock it, and set up as a 
farmer. But purchase of a farm was not necessary, for there was 
plenty of government land open for entry. So I madea homestead 
entry of a quarter section, and proceeded to build a habitation. 
The style of architecture was peculiarly American , the material, 
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logs hewed to flatness on two sides, left with the other two, and 
notched at the ends. The logs for the sides were sixteen and for 
the ends fourteen feet long, selected with a view tu securing as 
much uniformity in size as possible. When the sides were com- 
plete the plates and rafters were fastened in place by two-inch pins 
of white oak. The roof was covered with ‘‘shakes” riven from 
straight-grained red-oak logs sawed to the proper length. The open- 
ings for doors, windows and fireplace were cut out, and then came 
“‘chinking” the interstices with thin pieces of oak, plastered over 
with tempered clay. When the door, window and chimney were 
completed, the structure presented the appearance depicted in the 
engraving. A barn, poultry-house and pigpen were built of 
similar materials. 

The next step was to clear and fence five acres, the fencing 
material being the trunks of stout saplings and small trees selected 
in clearing the ground, trimmed of branches and cut to the length 
of fifteen feet. The improvements on my new home had cost noth- 
ing so far, except my labor. 

The first cash outlay was for a yoke of oxen and a wagon, 
thirty dollars: a cow fifteen dollars; two pigs two dollars; two 
dozen hens four dollars and eighty cents—in all fifty-one dollars 
and eighty cents. The prices were extremely moderate, but they 
were such as prevailed in Alabama in the fall. Fifty bushels of 
cotton seed at ten cents a bushel were fed in connection with corn 
fodder and corn to the cattle and pigs, and they all fattened on it. 
There are thousands of acres of free range, covered with grass, all 
around me, upon which the cattle could have subsisted through the 
winter, but they would not have been in good working condition in 
spring. Winters are short in Alabama, three months being the 
longest time it is ever necessary to feed stock. 

When spring came I planted three acres to corn, one to pota- 
toes and one to sorghum, and made a vegetable garden of half an 
acre. The vield was 130 bushels of corn, eighty bushels of pota- 
toes and a fine growth of sorghum which proved the most profit- 
able of all, producing thirty bushels of seed and 130 gallons of 
syrup, to say nothing of the bagasse as fodder. As soon as the 
potatoes were out of the ground I sowed it to buckwheat and fol- 
lowed the sorghum by turnips. There were not large yields, but 
the land was still encumbered with stumps and roots. In addition 
to the field crops, there was a yield of forty dollars from the gar- 
den; the hens laid 110 dozen eggs, and the cow, an ordinary 
‘‘native,” three years old, produced milk from which we made 
four pounds of butter weekly, besides what milk was used in the 
family. One of the sows raised six, and the other ten pigs, which 
were fattened on corn and cotton seed, and sold at Christmas for 
eight cents a pound, dressed. The balance sheet was as follows: 





OUTLAY. 
NS ee eee Ener ee Eee .- $51.80 
SEE RONEN Ss coon seep cane dsbbvkanup si sues seat 12.00 
PE I ED PRONE oS cb bab creo clot estes cotaeeel 2.00 
SE MMIEE 2556p ne oho arssaspeonss agnbachess eh 1.75 
— $67.55 
INCOME. 
ne pe ES TS err Ce 
PRRON. OD ISIS GL DOL... ..05 sa c0cccescss thee sens 40.00 
Sorghum syrup. 200 gallons at 30€.................. 60.00 
Buckwheat, 20 bushels Ab F5C......2....0ccccsececees 15.00 
Turnips, 40 bushels at B0C...........6 ccc csceecsesees 12.00 
PMC CCG ckaeckense orn povesnswesvesebeweses 40.00 
RSS esol icy chon Caspase ens ear ea Seen 4.00 
PPE CS ote lib acuexs cones se cose shes ss ew hcen aren 10.00 
MME ebschiri vay cuss kuaeeecee cee crnb see taser seoeeeee 144.00 390.00 
Balance, MTOM . ...2.2.05.0cc0ceccccccseeeresvcesees $322.45 


Besides, there were left enough small potatoes and turnips to 
carry the two brood-sows through this winter, sorghum enough, 
with the addition of a little cotton seed, to winter the cattle, and 
corn nubbins sufficient for the poultry. This is a rather modest 
exhibit for a year’s work, but I feel now fairly started, with 160 
acres of land, comfortable, if humble buildings, good health, and 
tie experience which it is hoped will enable me to do better the 


second year. 





The House Cellar.—The cellar should be dry, well lighted and 
ventilated, non-freezing, and at least seven and a half feet in 
height. A basket carried on the shoulders should not strike the 
ceiling. An outside cellar door is useful for carrying down milk, 
fruit and vegetables. It saves tracking dirt through the house. A 
narrow trench fifteen inches deep around the cellar floor, close to 
the wall, filled nearly full with coarse gravel or broken stone, and 
covered with earth, will catch all water oozing in, which should 
then be carried away by a tile-drain. Double windows will keep 
out the cold and let in the light. Use wire screens instead of win- 
dews during the summer, trailing some morning glories, or other 
quick-growing vines on the outside for a shade. 


! 
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BETTER CHEESE MAKING. 


JOHN GOULD, OHIO. 

To-day, as never before, is the cheese maker called to acco 
for the quality of his produce, and it is not unpardonable that | 
so. The foreign and do™estic markets are becoming more { 
ever critical, and tho bc_¢ grades of cheese are in demand. Sj 
the Wisconsin and Canadian makers have taken such a ste; 
advance, brought about by their plans of State instruction, it is 
hard to see that there is such a thing as education in cheese maki 
and that the sooner this idea is recognized and acted upon, 
better. Last year the cheese makers of New York and Ohio ; 
their best cheese out-sold a full cent by Wisconsin and Canada, {.r 
the reason that it was better made, more uniform, and hac : 
quality about it that the market recognized, and paid for. To :!! 
this, what answer? First, and all the time, the solution is a practi- 
cal one—Education! The cheese maker must comprehend that 
scientific skill is required and<¢ ntimate knowledge of the market 
and its demands. The farmer, as never before, must rise to thie 
importance of united effort to furnish the very best milk for the 
factory. The farmers supplying each factory should meet often, 
talk over mutual interests, and act in concert. 

To progress, there must be an ignoring of not only prejudice, 
but of obstinate refusal to work in better ways. Every patron 
should be the reader of a weekly dairy paper, and the possessor of 
standard books on dairy science, and should never allow a month 
to pass that has not seen some improvement upon the farm and in 
the dairy. 

The farmer’s education must be thorough. There is no excuse 
now for not knowing the leading principles of the dairy and its 
management ; feeding, the care of milk, and how to get it to the 
factory so that it shall be the perfect article, out of which the per- 
fect cheese can be made. 

Another thing that must be remedied is the cheap and badly- 
located factory, so near to others, that the operator receives a meager 
support at best, and to secure that has to reduce prices, which 
must, in one way or another, affect the patrons. Far too often 
poor cheese is turned out, so made as to carry extra “‘ heft,” which 
is always at the expense of quality. 

The factory of the future will be a well built and appointed 
structure, with good sanitary engineering, so that the usual factory 
smell will be absent. The present ‘‘ boss” will be superseded by a 
superintendent, a graduate of a State dairy school, and competent 
to take charge of a factory. An imitator who can only do as he 
has once been told, is as helpless as a child, when the time comes 
for the exercise of independent skill. The new man must be a 
student, an investigator, quick to notice changes, and ready to act 
upon the instant when necessary. He must have an intimate 
knowledge of the market and its wants, and of the best transporta- 


| tion. This factory ought to have at least 10,000 pounds of milk 
| guaranteed for each day. Then there can bea production which 


will warrant the hiring of the best maker and help, and of put- 
ting the factory into the best possible condition to build up its 
reputation, and that of its patrons. When the patrons of a factory 
have a pride in their produce, and are ever trying to excel, they 
are on the highway to success. Education, honest endeavor, and 
applied skill, will not only merit reward, but secure it. 

6 





GOOD WALKS FOR THE FARM. 
L. D. BARRINGTON, NEW YORK. 
eit 

Most farm premises are not adequately provided with properly- 
made walks. The footpath from the front gate to the house, and 
from the house to the barn should be covered with some better 
material than dirt. In a section where flat stones can be easily 
obtained they will make the most economical and durable walk. 
They need not be wide enough to reach across the walk, but may be 
laid side by side until the desired width is obtained. Cobble stone 
may be used. In making a stone walk, bank the earth at least two 
inches above the level, and press the stones firmly into this bank. 
Round stones should be two inches or less in diameter, and pounde’! 
down with a sledge. It will be difficult to keep the grass out of 
this walk unless salt, or very strong brine, is frequently scattered 
over it. Gravel, when easily obtainable, makes a durable and cheay) 
walk, and one that is always dry. The foundation should be exca- 
vated to the depth of at least one foot, and filled with small or 
broken stone to within six inches of the top, then fill the remainde: 
with gravel, making the top a little rounding. The gravel shoul: 
have been previously freed from all earth by sifting or washing. 
Next to flat stone, plank walks are the cheapest and best. If plank: 
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-e laid lengthwise of the walk, they should be firmly spiked 
.t the ends to pieces of some durable wood sunk in the soil, and if 

uch pieces and the lower sides of the planks are coated with sev- 
eral applications of crude petroleum, they will last much longer. 
inch boards may be used instead of plank. The walk from the barn 
‘o the house is the most important, as it is from this source that the 
~nost mud is tracked into the house. If dry walks are provided the 
housewife will each year be saved many hours of hard, disagreeable 
work in cleaning the kitchen floor. 





HOW TO BUILD AN INEXPENSIVE HOTHOUSE. 
PROF. L. R. TAFT, MICH. AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
=i 

A hothouse can be cheaply constructed by setting posts firmly 
in the ground, sheathing them on the outside, and covering this 
with siding. The posts should 
be cut off square at the height 
of four feet, and a 2x6 plank 
nailed on as a plate. For a 
narrow house an even span 
roof is preferable, but if the 
house is eighteen or twenty 
feet wide, and is designed for 
forcing vegetables or flowers, 
the three-quarter span is gen- 
erally used. A 1x4 inch ridge 
board is placed at the height 
of eight feet, and sash bars 
seven feet long should be cut 
off at either end, so as to 
make good joints, and se- 
curely fastened in place. The 
glass should not be less than 
12x18 inches, and may vary 
from that size to 18x24 
inches, the size generally used 
being either fourteen or six- 
teen inches wide. The sash 
bars should vary with the size 
of the glass, 1x2 inches being Wr z 
large enough for twelve inch ; og ha 7d 
glass, while eighteen inch ZA 
glass will need a sash bar S\\\ 5 > 
14x24 inches. The glass may S\ he’ Z / Z 

be either butted, or slightly SS Ws aaa 
(one-eighth-inch) lapped, bed- 
ded in putty and fastened 
with wire brads or large zinc 
points. The best method of 
heating the house is by hot 
water in small pipes. The 
size of the heater must de- 
pend on the temperature at 
which the house is to be kept. 
The climate, construction of 
the house, etc., should also be 
considered. The capacity of 
a heater is measured by the 
amount of grate and fire sur- 
face it contains, and to warm 
2 house 50x12 feet to 70° in 
zero weather, would require 
‘bout 200 square inches of grate surface, and from twenty-five to 
xty square feet, according to its arrangement, of heating surface. 
or two houses the heater need not be quite twice as large. The 
iping should be of one and one-quarter inch wrought iron, with 
itable feed and return pipes. For a temperature of 45° in severe 
veather, 150 square feet of radiation would be ample for each house, 
hile if 70° was desired 250 square feet would be none too much. 
or most purposes, the pipes should be placed beneath the side 
enches, but it is sometimes desirable to have some of the pipes fas- 
ened to the sash-bars above the benches. If the under bench system 
adopted, a one and one-half inch flow pipe on each side of the 
ouse could carry the water to the farther end, and three one and 
‘ae-fourth inch pipes, as returns would make up the required surface 
or a temperature of 45°, or six returns would be sufficient for 70°. 
fot water, with modern heaters and iron pipes, is twenty-five per 
‘nt. cheaper than steam, and in every way more satisfactory for 
reenhouse heating than any other methods that have been used. 
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GROUP OF ORNAMENTAL CACTUSES. 





A CACTUS ROCKERY. 
H. M. PHELPS, NEW YORK. 
een 

The various species of Cactus are among the most singular pro- 
ductions to be found in the vegetable kingdom, combining curious 
and grotesque forms with rare and exquisite beauty of flowers; and 
are foremost among the plants that are rapidly gaining in public 
favor. Hardly a collection of flowers can be found at the present 
day, which cannot boast of at least a few of this beautiful and 
interesting family of plants. Indeed, we frequently find the ama- 
teur growing from fifty to one hundred kinds. It is only during 
the last few years that cactus culture has become so popular or 
that the plants could be bought at a reasonable price. Even now 
several species are catalogued at from $50 to $200 each. Of course 
these prices are for exceedingly rare sorts; but not always the 
most beautiful, as some of the 
most desirable species can be 
purchased at very low rates. 
In disposing of a collection of 
cactuses, a miniature rockery 
for the window will be found 
especially desirable—“ giving 
the greatest amount of pleas- 
ure with the least possible 
inconvenience.” Procure an 
ordinary fernery base, which 
can be purchased of almost 
any seed or plant dealer; 
directly on the bottom put at 
least one inch of finely- 
broken charcoal, small stones, 
broken bits of jars, or some 
similar material to furnish 
perfect drainage; cover this 
with a few inches of soil, one- 
half of which consists of sand, 
making the center the high- 
est. Select some pleasing 
4 colors of stone, as marble and 
ithe ; granite, red and grey, also, if 
* convenient, some seashore 
pebbles, shells, etc. Carefully 
arrange the stones and plants, 
taking care to set the slender- 
growing species in the soil 
and the globular sorts on the 
soil. If the globular ones are 
not rooted, a wire may be bent 
over the top to hold them in 
place till they have become 
rooted. If there are any dead, 
dried roots they must be cut 
off close to the plant, and 
only the live, fresh ones al- 
lowed to remain. The soil 
should neither be damp nor 
dust dry, but better have it 
too dry than too wet. See 
that the roots are well spread 
out and the soil pressed firmly 
between them. For firming 
the soil a stick from six to 
eight inches long, one-half inch wide at one end and one inch wide 
at the other, may be used. The plants may be wrapped in a piece 
of paper if they cannot be handled without ; lay the pieces of stone 
between them in such a manner as to produce the most pleasing 
effect in contrast with the plants. Small white pebbles may be 
used to “fill in” to cover the soil, and lay close round the plants. 
These pebbles will also prove advantageous in preventing the soil 
from splashing on the plants when being watered. 

When the rockery is completed, place it on a stand, table or 
stool, sufficiently stout to hold its weight without danger of break- 
ing ; place it where it can have the full and direct rays of the sun as 
much as possible. All cactuses enjoy plenty of sunlight. The 
rotkery should be turned round occasionally and, as a rule, no fer- 
tilizer whatever should be used. The temperature of an ordinary 
sitting-room will be congenial to the plants. During winter keep 
quite ‘dry—but do not let the plants wither—and free from frost; 
during spring and summer, give a little more water, also plenty of 
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light and heat. Under no circumstances must the soil be kept wet 
“for to keep a cactus wet is to give it a death blow.” There area 
few kinds that require nearly as much water as a geranium, while 
many others will live and thrive for months without a drop. 

Advantages in several ways are afforded by the rockery fea- 
ture. By a careful selection of species, not only a charming effect 
may be created in the various forms and colors, but in one or 
another it will rarely be without flowers. Care should be taken in 
selecting kinds that will bear the same treatment; do not put such 
as require but little water with those that require a great deal. 
After they are once planted, if they are watered properly and have 
light and air in abundance, they will take care of themselves with- 
out need of other attention for years, and will be sufficiently beau- 
tiful to please the most fastidious. The species named below are 
among the most desirable because they are greatly diversified in 
form and color, and produce their flowers at different seasons. 
Cereus triangularis, Echinopsis Eyriesii, 
Echinocactus Simpsonii, Echinocactus texensis, 
Echinocereus pectinatus, Mammillaria applanata, Mammillaria decipiens, 
Mammillaria Grahami, Stapelia variegata, Mammillaria pusilla, 
Mammillaria stella aurata, Opuntia frutescens, Opuntia lurida, 
Opuntia Tuna, Opuntia Emoryi, Opuntia Rafinesquii. 

These sorts will fill a rockery beautifully, and at a very trifling 
cost. If desired the fernery base may be supplied by some home- 
made receptacle, if proper attention be given to drainage. 


Cereus grandifiorus, 
Echinocactus setispinus, 





BARN BASEMENTS. 
D. YATES. 
—> 
All farmers who intend to build a new barn, or repair an old 
one, should, as a matter of economy, put in a basement. If built 
against a sidehill, 





ROUND ABOUT THE PAMIRS. 
F. C. CHAPPELL. 
a 

Until within the last few years little was known about ; 
remote highlands of Central Asia; but the efforts of Dr. Lansd. 
Mr. Litttledale, Captain Younghusband, Mr. Herbert Jones, 3:).) 
others, have gone a good way toward removing the general ig 
rance about a most interesting part of the world, a country, as it |): 
been aptly remarked, ‘‘ through whose solitudes are now traced {}:. 
somewhat uncertain boundary lines of three great empires—i};, 
British, the Russian, and the Chinese.” This region has hither:, 
been a dark corner of the earth. Yet it must present deadly perils 
to deter modern explorers from investigating it. Recent events 
have directed much attention to this part of the world, and the 
return of two well-known explorers, Captain Younghusband and 
Mr. H. Jones, has added to this interest by giving us the latest 
information on the subject. 

Captain Younghusband describes the region of the Pamirs as 
consisting of a succession of long, broad, open valleys, running 
approximately parallel to each other in a general direction, from 
northeast to southwest, and separated by low ranges of mountains, 
rising only a few thousand feet above the valley bottoms. The 
lowest point of the Pamirs is 10,300 feet above sea level, the average 
being from 13,000 to 14,000 feet. An idea of the severe climate will 
be gained when I say that the thermometer, late in the autumn, 
registers 18° below zerv. Early in August, water has been found to 
freeze if kept in a basin in a tent at night. In November, snow 
usually lies about knee deep. The native shepherds, an extremely 
hardy race, remain in these valleys during winter time, the sheep 
being left to forage for themselves, with very indifferent results, as 

will readily be imag- 





great care should be 
used in putting up 
the back wall. A 
well-constructed un- 
derdrain should be 
placed under the 
wall. Where the 
wall comes in con- 
tact with earth, 
water lime should be 
used, as common 
mortar crumbles 
away so readily when 
alternately wet and 
dry. Basements can 
be placed under 
barns, even if the 
building stands upon 
perfectly level land. 
In that case a bridge 
about ten feet long 
should connect the 
building with the 
earth-filled drive- 
way. This will be 
about as cheap as fill- 
ing in with earth, 
and far better than piling up the earth against the main wall, as 
usually done. If stones are not plentiful or easily obtained, build 
the foundation walls orly one foot above ground, laying the base- 
ment sills directly on them. Connect with the upper sills by heavy 
posts. Both the barn proper and basement are to be boarded up in 
the usual manner. The room underneath a barn is the cheapest 
and most desirable portion of the whole building. It makes a 
warm and comfortable place for stock in winter, and usually the 
manure is left there until hauled to the fields, and not left in the 
open yard to leach away its most valuable elements of fertility. 
More than a hundred loads of manure have been drawn in one sea- 
son from underneath a barn 32x60, with a ten-foot basement, and 
the accumulation did not interfere with cattle and horses moving 
freely about. 

If an old barn is to be moved or raised, the rich soil underneath 
the stables should be scattered over the fields as a valuable nitrog- 
enous manure. This soil is especially valuable for gardens, as byt 
few weed seed of any kind will be found in it. Barns, if possible, 
should front to the east or south, and the front of basement should 
be provided with rolling doors, as swinging doors break easily. 





PLOWING IN 








ined. Summer com- 
mences in May, if we 
may apply that term 
to a period when the 
snow only begins to 
melt. There is not 
more than about two 
months of even tem- 
perate weather, the 
remainder-of the 
year being given 
over to an arctic 
coldness. Vegetation 
depends for moisture 
almost entirely on 
the snow accumu- 
lated on the moun- 
tains, rain being al- 
most unknown. Mr. 
Jones found that 
those slopes which 
are exposed to the 
sun soon lose their 
moisture, and they 
and the plains be- 
neath are parched 
into absolute barren- 
ness. It is found, however, that trees can grow wherever the 
snow lies, as it protects their roots against the severe cold. 

Although this region is peculiarly inhospitable, yet it must 
have been more so centuries back. When Captain Younghusband 
was traveling in this district he says he found signs of glaciers even 
in the valley bottoms. Although there are only very small glaciers 
now near the high peaks, he imagines that the valleys must at one 
time have been filled up with seas of ice; that the mountains must 
have formerly been of a considerably greater height than they 
are at present, and that in course of time they have crumbled, 
decomposed, and melted away, their remains falling into the val- 
leys, thus choking and gradually filling them up; while the climate 
was too severe to allow of a sufficient rainfall to produce currents 
powerful enough to wash this debris away. 

The Pamirs have a scanty population, hardy and strong. As in 
most countries where an elementary system of cultivation prevails, 
the women do most of the work. They are well built, vigorous 
and quite able to perform the duties that fall to them, such as milk- 
ing, tending the flocks and herds, making up the cheeses, manufac- 
turing the felts, and attending generally to all the wants of the 





TURKESTAN. 
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fu:cily. The men, with the exception of the shepherds, do practi- 
cay nothing. Some of these tribes are veteran cut-throats, living 
on (he proceeds of their raiding expeditions, In these adventures 
they will travel 200 miles of bleak and uninhabited country entirely 
on foot, carrying their food with them. They are dressed in thick, 
homemade woolen garments, and are so hardy that they sleep out 
in the open air in winter, and exist upon almost nothing. Captain 
Younghusband relates how on one occasion he gave some of these 
people two pounds of flour each and was told that this was a 
rezular feast for them for three days. 

Agriculture is the principal means of living, and the majority of 
the people are engaged in it. They were mostly to be found con- 
gregated in the lower part of the valley where it opens out opposite 
Nagar. Captain Younghusband ascertained, however, that the pro- 
duce of the fields scarcely suffices for their wants, and they have to 
supplement it by cultivating apricots and other fruits which appear 
to be grown in considerable quantities in certain favorable parts 
of the country. In the upper valleys the people subsist by keeping 





herd together with his family in one room. ‘He has not a bed to 
sleep on, nor a chair to sit down upon; and the meanest Kirghis 
yourt is more artistically decorated than his grimy, unventilated 
izba. His farmyard is knee deep in dirt, and his cattle pens are 
built, if possible, beside a running stream, so that he can throw the 
manure into it, and have it washed away without further trouble.” 

The bazaars in Turkestan consist of long, narrow streets, lined 
on either side with booths behind which sit the proprietor of the 
stall, generally smoking his ‘‘kalioun.” Here are sold tea, coffee, 
sugar, rice, spices, knives, gunpowder, dyes, bullets, etc. To these 
bazaars are brought the produce and manufactures of the surround- 
ing district, this being the only means of trading in the country. 
The illustrations show a bazaar in Samarcand, and the native 
method of plowing in Turkestan. 





Buttermilk as a Summer Drink.—Persons who are obliged to be 
out of doors during the intense heat of summer, and desire a nice, 
cooling, strengthening beverage will find nothing better than fresh 
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A BAZAAR IN SAMARCAND. 


sheep and goats, which, -however, are not numerous. Mr. Jones 
found that tobacco culture would have a fine chance of success in 
Turkestan if the excise regulations were relaxed. He discovered 
tht the silk industry was receiving much attention, while the gov- 
ernment was trying to encourage improved methods of cultivation, 
an the introduction of Italian grain to replace the native sorts. 
These efforts do not seem to have had any beneficial results, owing 
to “he apathy of the Russian traders and agriculturists who have a 
low standard of comfort. 

The Russian colonists in Semerechia did not give Mr. Jones a 
very favorable impression. He found them surrounded with every 
ad antage of fertile land, plenty of water, wood, and building mate- 
rie! that a colonist could desire, but yet the Russian mowsik ‘‘ remains 
th same shiftless, slovenly, unprogressive creature as before.” 
A-nough he could build a house at a trifling cost he prefers to 








buttermilk. It is better than the alcoholic drinks, beer, or cider, 
and for quenching thirst is preferable to lemonade, aside from the 
fact that the latter is an expensive drink to prepare, while the milk 
may be usually obtained for the asking. It is useful in fevers, and 
if it were not so cheap and easily obtainable would be used more 
freely than it is. It should not be taken in large quantities, but a 
little at a time, and that slowly. In every case when the body is 
heated by overexertion, or burning with fever, drink little and 
often. Buttermilk acts freely upon the secretive organs, stimulat- 
ing the action of the kidneys and liver, and acts as a mild laxative, 
purifying the blood by removing through the channels, named, 
the effete and unhealthy secretions, and at the same time it is nour- 
ishing. When taking any drink to the field during the heat of 
summer, it should be kept as col as possible without the aid of ice, 
and whether in a can, jug, or covered pail should be wrapped with 
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a wet cloth and kept in the shade. The contents will then always 
be found several degrees lower than the surrounding atmosphere. 
A wrapping of several thicknesses of moistened paper will produce 
the same results. One pail inside another is good. 





EMPIRE STATE DAIRYING. 


GEORGE E. NEWELL, NEW YORK. 
oo 


One of the greatest defects of common dairies and common 
methods of caring for them is that the animals are so fed as to be 
fat in the fall and thin in the spring. At only two periods in the 
year, then, can it be said that such cows are in good physical condi- 
tion for producing milk, and that is in midsummer and midwinter. 


In the former case, in the fiush of grass, a gradual restoration | 


of strength and vigor follows the condition of being spring poor. 





Thus, fora brief period, a cow is naturally at her best for lacteal | 


secretion. Then the rich autumn feed, aided by a gradual drying 


off of the milk-flow fattens the cow up again, until often, at the | 


adrent of cold weather, she is ‘‘as fat as a steer,” and does not yield 


over a quart of milk at a milking. A steady diet of dry hay will | 


tell on this storehouse of surplus flesh, so that by midwinter her 
physical condition is again normal for natural, easy milk production. 


But, as she has been dry for two months, no advantage can be taken | 


of it, even though the dairyman was so disposed, and she runs down 
the physical scale until she is spring poor again. There is no proper 
blending of nitrogenous and carbonaceous food in her diet. An 
excess of carbonaceous elements in her food during autumn is 
contained in the sugar and starch of the cornstalks, pumpkins, 
fruits, etc., which form a large part of her food at that season 
of the year. Then comes a steady diet of nitrogenous food till 
spring, when a blending with it of oily rations should be made. 
The whole subject of keeping a cow on scant grass pasturage from 
May to November, and the rest of the year compelling her to sub- 
sist on dry hay, is antagonistic to profit in modern dairying. 
Despite this fact, this country is full of dairymen who are conduct- 
ing the milk production business on such a basis. 

Dairying is one of the most agreeable agricultural pursuits. 


localities. Then, I must not forget the hollyhocks. They als: ke 


care of themselves year after year, although they do not bloc: «he 
first year from the seed. Marshmallows make a grand show j:. | ite 
summer. As a background I have planted hardy climbers, «cy. 
nating different kinds over each iength of fence—bitterswe; ild 
clematis, Virginia creeper, and tea vine. They make a cha. ing 
background for the flowers, and the whole forms one of the :::os¢ 


attractive features on the farm. 





HOW TO DEAL WITH ELDERS. 


E. L. VINCENT, NEW YORK. 


_ 

When I took possession of my farm it was, in places, ;):or- 
oughly grown up with elders. They grew very rank, some of jiiem 
higher than a man’s head, and more than ar inch through 3: the 
butt. For many years my predecessor had cut them down with a 
scythe or bush-hook, but they seemed only to grow ranker and 
thicker. I have adopted a new plan, and the only one, I believe, 


which will result in any permanent good. I had a man with a 
good strong team plow about two acres of this land, after first cut- 
ting down the bushes. This was in the fall. The next spring | 
plowed it again and followed the plow with horse and boat, and 
pulled up every root I could find. It was back-aching work, for 
some of the roots were six or eight feet in length. I had two piles, 
each more than ten feet high, of these roots. After these had had 
time to dry thoroughly I burned them, and that was the end of 
them. I intend to continue this process, taking up only what I 


' ean handle each year, until I exterminate these pests. It is, of 


Capable as it is of being made highly profitable to all who own milch | 


cows, the principles of the most successful methods of procedure 
should be diffused through dairy communities. The Farmers’ Insti- 
tute work of the various States is not now extensive enough to do 
this, but it is waging a vigorous campaign for dairy and agricul- 
tural progress. The small towns and hamlets need institutes as 
well as the large ones, as it is largely the farming class who dwell in 
the vicinity of the former who would be the most benefited by the 
teachings of experts. The farmers of the Atlantic and Middle States 
cannot compete with their brethren of the West in the production 
of wheat, corn, pork, or beef, and every tiller of the soil looks to 
dairying for his means of livelihood. Is it meet, then, that so large 
a proportion of dairymen should struggle on in old ruts, bearing the 


burden of mortgaged farms, when it is easy to learn better ways? | 


Last summer the crop of hay was light through this great dairy 
section. This is but another plain lesson to those dairymen who 
depend entirely on hay as a winter feed for cows. A dry season 
brings a short crop of grass, and without well filled silos and root 
cellars to fall back upon, or rather to be drawn on all winter in con- 
nection with hay, the stock actually suffers on short rations, or the 
farmers are put to great expense to buy more hay. With the prac- 
tical value of the silo fully established, to say the least, it is a most 
short-sighted policy for intelligent dairymen to continue on 
without its use. 





MY ORCHARD FENCE. 


SARAH RODNEY. 
—>— 


An unsightly board structure, that for many years was a terrible 
eyesore, has finally undergone a decided change, at least for a part 


course, hard work, but if any one has a better plan of getting rid of 
these bushes I would be glad to hear of it. 





REMINDERS. 


—> 

Two beeves can never be made fat on a pasture that has only 
grass enough for one. 

To keep the poultry free from vermin, their quarters must be 
kept absolutely clean. 

Do not expect to sel] butter at top price to private customers, 
unless it is top quality. 

The only way to grow heavier crops each year, is to make the 
land continually richer. 

Few farmers are so situated that they can afford to keep a cow 
merely to raise her calf. 

The best way to keep up with agricultural progress is to take a 
live agricultural journal. 

To determine whether green-soiling really pays, let us suggest 
that you try it for yourself. 

If tobacco is to be made a paying crop, it must be given the 
very best land on the farm. 

You can never grade up your stock until you begin to use 
better animals for breeding. 

The fastest way to make money in the dairy, is to keep always 
weeding out the poor cows. 

The only way to free the farm from weeds, is to cut them 
always before they go to seed. 

The best success with sheep is attained only by those who 
believe in both wool and mutton. 

Stock that is continually tempted by weak fences, should not 
be blamed for becoming breachy. 

Sweet potatoes cannot be kept through the winter, unless you 


|. handle them gently when harvesting. 


of the year, and no fence, ugly or otherwise, causes one such dis- | 


comfort in the winter time, when Jack Frost has it under his care, 
as it does when one is out of doors, and in closer proximity. 


First, I had a border, a trifle over two feet wide, spaded along | 


the whole length of the fence. Into this I transplanted all kinds of 


rank-growing perennials, such as sweet rocket, phlex, valerian, old- | 


fashioned feather flowers, both white and pink, and every sort of 
tall, luxuriant perennials, that would come up year after year and 
take care of themselves. In the spring I set out dahlia tubers—all 
that I do not know what else to do with—giant marigolds, sun- 
flowers, and any other coarse, showy annuals that are a nuisance 
among the finer flowers, but show to good advantage in suitable 


The farm will never give you complete satisfaction so long as 
you have to buy fruit from your neighbor. 

If the weeds have possession of the bed this fall, you can hardly 
expect a good strawberry crop next spring. 

If the ‘first-class farmer” would maintain his rank, he must 
keep on studying and learning all the time. : 

If you expect the boy to love the farm, you must permit hiin to 
get some enjoyment from it as he goes along. 

Something new must be planted every week, if we wisi to 
maintain a good garden throughout the season. 

The wrong way to make money from hogs is by beginning to 
feed them only ‘“‘ when big enough to feed off.” 

You can never keep up with the work on the farm, if you ever 
put off until to-morrow what can be done to-day. 
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HOW FRANCE KEEPS THE ROADS GOOD. everyday care of the road is far more important. Road construction 

LOUIS H. GIBSON, INDIANA. is the work of a relatively short time. Road maintenance is an 

—_ organization which must extend over all time. It is something 

The organization which cares for the French roads has made more than knowledge. It means continuous vigilance as well as 
them famous all over the world. For comfort of travel for man 
and beast they surpass the common streets of cities. They are as 
smooth as asphalt, infinitely more satisfactory to travel over, free 
from mud and dust, and altogether satisfactory. It is not the 
organization which had to do with the building of the roads which 
gives such grand results, It is the system of repair and constant 
attention which keeps the French roads in perfect condition. Gangs 
of men are not seen working on the roads. From the neat piles of 
broken stone on the grass plats along the roadside, an occasional 
workman picks a few pieces, puts them into a place which shows a 
slight weakness, hammers them down and passes on. This one 
“stitch in time” keeps the road good. The road is nut allowed to 
wear out or show evidences of decay. There is a man watching 
every spot which shows the slightest weakness, and, because of this 
couctc2s attention, extensive repairs are never necessary. French 
roads are renewed by the handful. One man cares for miles of 
roadway. T:* people of France have, at a moderate cost, a high- 
way which i:- er deteriorates. The road is always in ideal condi- 
tion. The si .cers are trimmed, the grass plats along the side are 
always neat and clean, and the main ditches on the outside are free 
from all rubbish. The surface of the roadway is kept dry by small 
open drains across the grass plats on each side. As the grassy bor- 
ders are about three inches above the road, the sod is cut out about 
eight inches wide and four inches deep, with a spade, and the drain 
neatly scraped out. The bottoms 
are not lined with stone, and very 
little work is needed to make or 
keep these small drains. They are 
placed from fifty to eighty feet 
apart, and if the road slopes, they 
run diagonally down the slope. It 
is entirely possible to devote a 
large amount of thought and 
money to the construction of 
roads, and yet miss the essential 
point of good roads. To have good 
highways means something more 













































knowledge. The community 
which organizes for the pur- 
pose of doing work which 
extends over a certain lim- 
ited, definite period, should 
also thoughtfully organize to 
perpetuate a successful work- 
ing plan which will continue 
satisfactorily in operation dur- 
ing a long term of years. It 
requires more ability, more 
persistence, a farther-reach- 
ing mind to organize for the 
care of roads than it does for 
their construction. All good 
roads, if neglected, soon be- 
come bad roads. Bad roads, 
if well cared for, soon become 
good roads. The best and the 
easiest way to get good roads 
is to begin by taking care of 
those we have. Many brok- 
en-stone roads are far from 
being smooth, clean, elegant 
roadways. They are full of 
ruts, and many places are 
than to build them. It means a system of maintenance, a system | filled with mud and water. A little constant everyday care would 
for their care, which is far more complex, far more difficult of | make good roads again. The mud and water should be scraped out 
organization, than that which has to do with building them. The | of the depressions, and the opening filled with broken stone and 
building of a road is an engineering problem, involving knowledge, | gravel. This should be rolled, or pugged according to the size of 
specification and superintendence. These will build a good road, | the depression. As other low spots make their appearance they 
but the mind which builds has its application only during the pro- | should be treated in the same way. Slight but constant attention 
cess of letting the contract and attending to its execution. The | after rains would keep nearly all roads in most excellent condition. 


VIEWS OF HIGHWAYS IN FRANCE, 
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There is no kind of road which will not depreciate if neglected, and 
there is none which cannot be brought to a state of exeellence by 
diligent attention and constant, but slight, repairs. 

The duties of the French roadman are, first, to keep the large 
and small drains clear, so that the water will run freely. Second, 
to scrape off the mud in wet weather and sweep off the dust in dry 
weather so that his section is always clean. Third, to clean off the 
snow as far as possible, to break up the ice on the surface of the 
roads and on the drains in the winter. Fourth, to pick up all loose 
stones, break them and pile them in regularly-shaped heaps on the 
side of the road ready for use in repairing ruts and holes. Fifth, to 
keep the mile posts in order. Sixth, to take care of the trees along- 
side the road. The amount of roadway which these men watch is 
altogether dependent upon the amount of work which they have to 
do. The roadmen live in the immediate vicinity of the road and 
are expected to be constantly at work during the day. They have 
the following tools, wheelbarrow, iron shovel, wooden shovel, pick, 
iron scraper, broom, rake, crowbar, hammer and tape. This sys- 
tem of caring for roads amounts to a constant, everyday patrol in 
search of the slightest evidence of imperfection. The result is that 
these imperfections are never observable to the ordinary traveler. 
He is soon led to expect perfection and sees nothing else. One can 
walk along these roads after a rain without getting his shoes 
muddy. In the dry summer time there is no annoyance from dust. 
All this is the result of constant, diligent, far-reaching organization. 
The economical and prudent French people know that it pays to 
build good roads, and that it pays still better to take good care of 
such highways. 


CITY BUTTER-MAKING. 
FANNIE CASSADAY DUNCAN, KENTUCKY. 
—— 

My first experience in city butter making was with a dash 
churn. The cream was kept until it was old enough to be thick and 
coated on the surface. It was poured, untempered, into the churn, 
a cloth tied around the cover, to prevent the milk from slopping 
over, and the contest began. Spat and thump was the method, and 
the milk foamed over, defiling all it touched. Spat and thump, till 
my arms ached, and, in an evil moment, I poured hot water into the 
churn, to hurry up matters. In time the butter came—a pasty, color- 
less mess, unpalatable and unsightly. I often almost despaired, not 
only for myself, though that was bad enough, but for the chancellor 
of the exchequer, who had gone to such pains to set me up in the 
business, and who had looked forward anxiously for the results. 
‘Never mind,” said he, encouragingly, though really feeling no 
better than I did,‘‘ we must study our subject better,” and so we did. 

I now gave Jersey butter my most serious attention. I found 
it fragrant, golden, of perfect grain, the aroma delicate but decided, 
the flavor nutty. It gave no hint of salt, no suggestion of butter- 
milk. Compared with what I had made, one would scarcely believe 
both were composed of the same materials. Our cow was certainly 
not at fault. She was a fine Jersey, well fed, well kept, and with 
never so much as a day’s sickness during her town life. The milk 
certainly could not be blamed, for each day the man brought in a 
great pailful of creamy fluid, with the certainty of butter in every 
drop, and untainted in any respect. ; 

The chancellor and I put our heads together. We found that, 
the milk being all right, the prime essentials in good butter- 
making are these: Rapid cooling of the milk, in order to separate 
the cream from it within twelve hours; a gradual return of the 
temperature of the cream to about 75° F. until it is ripe; we 
found that ripening cream should be aerated, and that ripened 
cream must be of just the right temperature when it is put into the 
churn. To reach these ends we sent for a creamery. It has deep 
cans, well ventilated, a space for blocks of ice, or cold water, as 
may be desired, faucets at the bottom of the can, whereby the milk 
may be drawn off, leaving the cream for the dairy, and an adjusi- 
able skimming tube, which can be put in from above, through the 
milk, thus drawing off the cream and leaving the skim milk. We 
gave up the old dash churn and bought a revolving churn. 

The milker poured milk, warm from the cow, into the deep 
cans of the creamery. There was a rapid separation of the cream 

from the milk, thus saving time, insuring freshness for both, and 
obtaining a full per cent. of cream. We found the best temperature 
for milk, while inside the creamery, to be about 50°. Colder than 
that, the resulting butter does not keep so well; warmer than that, 
the cream globules do not rise so fast. We let our cream stand 





twenty-four hours to be sure it was all on top, after which time it 
was drawn off and put into one of the unglazed stone jars to ripen. 








Nothing is of more importance in butter-making than the proper 
ripening of the cream. It used to be thought that ripe cream must 
be both sour and thick. Hence the cream was set in a warm j)lace, 
and left undisturbed until it was thick and acid. Indeed, | hy ve 
seen in some farmhouses cream, that was both sour and warm 
poured, foaming, into the churn. Such is not at all fit for butter. 
making, and will bring only disappointment if used. Cream, when 
ripening, should be kept in a moderately cool place, be frequently 
stirred to let the air through it, never be allowed to become lumpy, 
and have a pleasant, acid taste when ready for churning. All this is 
needed to procure the fine flavor of excellent Jersey butter. 

Really good butter-makers give their attention to butter flavor 
at each and every step. Only thus can the best be had, and only 
the best pays. As nothing more readily absorbs odors and gases 
than milk or cream, it is highly important to keep, not only the air, 
but all vessels used in connection with the dairy, free from all taint, 
When cream is ripening, if other cream is added, the whole should 
be thoroughly stirred to aerate and bring all to equal ripeness. 

When a churning was ready, the churn was washed w :in hot 
water first, to cleanse, and then cold, to temper the churn. The rip- 
ened cream was put into the churn and tested by : = *iermometer, 
The temperature of cream ready for churning shov.* ¢ “°° in sum- 
mer, and 61° in winter. We were in the heart of a v.z city, oi a lot 
50x200 feet, with buildings occupying the principal portion, includ- 
ing a hennery, and a stable for horse and cow. We had a splendid 
Scotch collie, that could do anything, almost, but speak. Watching 
the churn one morning before he went to his office, the chancellor 
concluded to turn the labor of churning over to the collie. He 
ordered a dog-power, and in an incredibly short time the collie was 
initiated as chief churner. He would come bounding in like a vig- 
orous school boy, go cheerily into his box, and tread away, appar- 
ently as happy as any of us, and also seeming to comprehend how 
useful he was. When the glass indicator was clear, the dog was 
released, and was always rewarded with a pan of cool milk and 
much extra petting. The dog-power was removed and the ordinary 
crank put on the churn preparatory to the finishing touches. When 
the plate is clear the butter particles are about the size of wheat 
grains. Now is the time to loosen the cork and let out the butter- 
milk, retaining the butter in the churn by a simple contrivance like 
a perforated thimble. I drew off the buttermilk in a heavy tin 
bucket made for the purpose. I then poured over the butter, still in 
the churn, a pail of clear, cold water, letting it run through the but- 
ter and out of the churn, moving the churn backward and forward 
gently, repeating the process until every trace of milk was gone, 
and the water ran clear. Then I had ready a pail of filtered water 
salted with clean salt, and iced. This was poured into the churn. 

The next step depended on what kind of butter was desired. If 
it was to be taken out of the churn in its granular form, this was 
the time to salt it. The briné was drained from the churn, having 
hardened the grains and liberated the buttermilk. With a wooden 
paddle the butter was carefully removed to a bowl, previously sub- 
merged in cold water, and all was covered with a cloth wet in cold 
brine. If moulded butter is desired, the filtered brine is poured in 
as before, the churn turned, brine and all, over and over, a few 
times, until the butter particles are thoroughly consolidated, the 
brine poured off, the churn rinsed with clear water, and then, with 
the paddle, the butter is lifted over to the butter-worker, where it 
is thoroughly worked, occasionally rolling it into thin sheets, over 
which water is poured, to remove the buttermilk. When the butter 
is taken out, the churn should at once be thoroughly washed, first 
with cold water, to disengage every particle of butter and milk, 
then with hot water, to search out all grease. 

Salting is one of the essentials of good butter-making, since salt 
increases the density, brings out the flavor, and keeps the butter. 
One ounce to the pound is used, sifting it evenly over the flat-rolled 
surface, folding it double, pressing it, and salting again until all 
is used. Now the butter can be divided and pressed into a mold. 
Mine had my initials cut in it so as to print them on each cake, thus 
securing a trade-mark, for whatever surplus I had, and at certain 
seasons the surplus was considerable, found a ready market, at the 
highest price. Thus, cow-keeping and butter-making in a city are 
profitable, and within the reach of many people. 





Smudges to Prevent Summer Frost.—In Canada and in the North- 
ern United States, crops are often so injured by one early frost that 
they cannot grow during several weeks of the warm weather which 
follows. The crops may be saved by blanketing the field with a 
dense smoke on the cold, still nights in August. Wet straw or hay, 
with fresh weeds and grass make a good, heavy smudge. 
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A BEGINNER’S BARN. 
8S. HOLLISTER, CONNECTICUT. 
saline 

Thousands begin farming for themselves every year on a few 
acres, increasing their area by purchase as they lay up money. 
Frequently the land has no buildings, and, after erecting a modest 
cottage, there is little left to build a barn or other shelter for stock 
and implements. It does not pay to leave these things to the mercy 
of the elements. Rude, unsightly structures detract from the 
appearance of a home, if not from its intrinsic value. By the 
properly directed expenditure of a like amount of money and 
muscle, a neat barn may be built, which, with additions as needed, 
will prove serviceable for years, until larger, better buildings can 
be afforded. 

A beginner, with whom I am acquainted, built, with his own 
hands, a small barn on a sidehill, requiring only 2,000 feet of 
boards. The farming timbers were cut in the woods and hewed on 
one or more sides, as required. Some of the partitions, standards 
and joists are made of slabs bought at a neighboring sawmill at two 
dollars per cord. Fifty dollars covered the entire money cost of 
the completed building, although, of course, the labor was not 
estimated with the material. It is twenty feet square with ten-foot 
posts, and the roof projecting two feet on all sides gives it a com- 
fortable, permanent appearance. The basement is for stabling, and 
the upper part for hay, wagons and tools. The hay is thrown in at 
the top doors, and the mower and wagons run in on board tracks 
at the open door. This passage is only six feet wide. The tracks 
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FIG. 1. AN INEXPENSIVE BARN. 


‘guide the wheels so the hubs cannot strike the siding, and a vehicle 
may be run in on a dark night. If one preferred, the remainder of 
the upper floor could be used for stock, and the basement for poul- 
try. 
inclose it. From time to time, as he prospered, the building could 
be made longer, and the roof to the opposite side extended for a shed. 
The owner avoided the expense of buying shingles by a gift of 
a quantity of second-hand tin. Instead of putting this on in com- 
mon squatter style, entire, he unlocked each sheet, flattened it care- 
fully on a block with a mallet and stopped every hole with putty 
made of sand and white lead in equal quantities. These were then 
put on in courses up and down the roof, making a series of shallow 
gutters that look neat. Anybody may do this in the following 
‘manner: Turn up the left side of each sheet at a right angle, 
making a wing an inch high. 
Ar—_Ar—_/>———_ Serve the right side in the 
same way, only have it two 
FIG. 2. a oe inches high and turn back 
half of it to form an inverted V. After dipping these in crude 
petroleum the first course is begun at the right lower corner of the 
roof. Each sheet is lapped half an inch over the one below it and 
firmly held in place by two shingle nails driven, not at the sides 
or ends, but in the center of the sheet and two inches apart, the 
nail heads being puttied over. This gives the expansion and 
contraction of the metal no chance to cut off the nails nor make 
holes in the roof as it would do were they wide apart. No snow 
nor rain can enter, and it will last indefinitely, if kept painted or 
oiled with crude oil. This roof is recommended for all farm 
buildings. 
Close behind the barn the stacks of hay and corn fodder are 
huilt out of sight from the house. When the provender in the barn 
is exhausted, a stack is opened and entirely pitched under cover, so 
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It could be left an open shed until the owner was able to | 








no part of it is damaged by storms. Ifa stack should be too large 
to admit of this, the portion left out is fed first. [A perspective 
view of this barn is seen in Fig. 1, and a cross section of the finished 
roof is shown in Fig. 2.] 


IMPROVED MACHINE FOR PASTEURIZING MILK. 
PROF. H. W. CONN, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
societies i 

There are several machines in use for pasteurizing milk which 
differ in their details, but the one which, all things considered, is 
probably the best, was invented and used by Herr. H. Bitter. It 
consists of a copper 
tank a, shown in the 
engraving, Fig. 1, hold- 
ing about fifty quarts, 
or a little more, and 
fitted with a copper 
cover b, arranged, for 
convenience, to be fit- 
ted to the tank by a 
bayonet joint at c. In- 
side of this tank runs 
a coil of pipe from a 
steam boiler, as follows: 
The pipe is about three- 
quarters of an inch in 
diameter, and passes 
through the cover at d, 
and then goes to the 
bottom of the tank, 
making about a dozen 
turns around it on the ¢ 
way, e. It then passes 
into a smaller coil f, 
inside of the first 
which, after passing to 
the top of the tank, 
enters into a third inner 
coil g, Fig. 2, and this, 
passing to the bottom, 
has an outlet at h. The 
whole surface of the 
steam tube should be SECTION OF BITTER’S PASTEURIZING 
about fifteen square APPARATUS. 
feet. At the bottom of the outer coil j there is an outlet, provided 








Fig. 1. 
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FIG. 2. SIDE SECTION. 

with a stop cock, to permit the removal of the water of condensa- 

tion. The water of condensation from the inner coil passes off at 
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the outlet at h, which must be always open, to prevent too great 
pressure, and, therefore, has no stop cock. Running through the 


| 


center of the tank is an axis, k, which can be revolved by means | 


of the crank shown in Fig. 2, and bearing several sets of paddles, 1. 


At m there is a cock for the outlet of the milk, so arranged that the | 


entrance to the cock is on a level with the bottom of the tank. A 


thermometer for determining the temperature of the milk in the | 


interior is placed at 7. 


The apparatus is used as follows: The milk is placed in the | 


tank from the top, filling the tank, if desired. The cover is then 
replaced upon the tank, and steam is turned on through the entrance 
pipe, d. As soon as the steam enters, the crank is turned, which 
sets the paddles into revolution. This keeps the milk in constant 
agitation, and insures the thorough and uniform heating of the 
whole mass from top to bottom. The first steam that enters is 
likely to be condensed by the cold milk, and the water of condensa- 
tion is removed from the stop cock, 7. If any is condensed in the 
inner coils, it passes out the outlet at h. The steam is allowed to 
run through the coil until the temperature reaches about 68° Centi- 
grade (about 157° Fahrenheit). Then the steam is turned off, and, 
after a few moments more agitation, the milk is allowed to stand 
for ten or fifteen minutes. The temperature rises one or two 
degrees more, and then becomes stationary. After fifteen minutes 
the milk is drawn off at the stop cock, n, and the operation is com- 
pleted so far as the pasteurizing itself is concerned. 

Such milk by experiment has been found to be unaltered in its 
character as to taste, odor and ease of separation of the cream, and 
at the same time to have acquired considerably greater keeping 
properties. The number of bacteria in it is immensely reduced, 
although the milk is not sterilized, and will, after, a time, undergo 
some fermentative change, although it will not sour. In order to 
make this process of much value, however, it is necessary to follow 
the pasteurizing with a subsequent cooling of the milk to as low a 
temperature as possible. This may be done by any of the processes 
of milk cooling which are known. If a good supply of cold water 
is at hand, there is no reason why it could not be run directly into 
the coil of pipe in the place of the steam, and the milk be set in 
motion once more. The milk could then be cooled by the same 
machine used in pasteurizing. The inventor of the apparatus did 
not use the apparatus for this purpose, however, but it would seem 
to be feasible and exceptionally convenient where an abundance of 
cold water is at hand. Unless the water is quite cold, however, the 
cooling will be slow. If this method is not adopted, the milk must 
be cooled in some other way, by ice, or by aeration in cold air or 
by surrounding with cold water in order to make the pasteurizing 
thoroughly effective. The lower the temperature, of course, the 
better the results. When this is done, the milk thus treated is very 
much superior in its keeping properties to normal milk, and the 
danger of disease from its use is very greatly diminished, though 
probably not altogether removed. 

The apparatus thus described is the most recent of the forms of 
the pasteurizing machines that have been invented. It was made 
at first simply for laboratory experimenting and has as yet not 
been used to any extent for the supply of the markets. The results 
obtained from the apparatus, however, seem to be far superior to 
those obtained by any other devices, although this has as yet not 
been put to much practical use. It would probably be found in 
practice that a number of the details might be improved, but this 
can only be determined by direct use of the apparatus. 

With the use of this apparatus it is almost necessary, if the 
best results are desired, to sterilize also all the milk vessels. Milk, for 
instance, should be put for delivery into glass cans which can be 
sterilized by heat, or into some other form of: vessel which can be 
heated to a high temperature, and thus thoroughly deprived of all 
bacteria. It is not necessary to try to exclude air, however. Of 
course without the use of sterilized milk vessels, pasteurizing is of 
comparatively little value, for the milk vessels are the chief sources 
of bacteria in the milk from the outset, and it is of no practical 
value to destroy them if the milk is to be put immediately into 
other uncleaned vessels. With the use of sterilized, or at least 
thoroughly clean milk vessels and this pasteurizing apparatus, very 
excellent results are obtained. If common milk, even that of sev- 
eral hours old, be subjected to this pasteuriztion and subsequent 
cooling, and be then placed in sterile vessels it can be distributed 
with the confidence that it will keep sweet for two or three days 
even in summer weather, though not kept on ice. The superior 
keeping quality and superior healthful properties will compensate 
the milk dealer for his trouble in using the machine, and the cus- 
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tomer for the slight advance in price necessary. The inventor of 
the machine estimates the expense of pasteurizing wit), his 
machine at about one cent per quart. This would be slightly 
increased by the subsequent cooling of the milk which was not 


included in his estimate. 


PEACH-GROWING IN THE DELAWARE PENINSULA. 





CHARLES WRIGHT, DELAWARE. 
Ss 
There was evidently some money made, last season, on peaches, 
but the old game of *‘ hunt the thimble” will have to be played. and 
that, too, on scientific principles, before we can tell exactly where 
itis. Certainly the railroad made money; then, too, the commis- 


sion man has had a slice, and a very generous one. The manufacturer 
of peach baskets has certainly renewed his bank account. Packages, 
to ship and handle fruit in, must be bought, and, with the immense 
demand of last season, the basket-makers found no trouble to sell 
all they could make, and many orders had to be refused. 

Where was the “agent,” or ‘‘three-per-cent. man,” as he is 
familiarly known? He was around, inducing peach-growers who do 
not keep up with the procession to ship their fruit and let him have 
three per cent. for putting tags on the baskets, and making out 
manifests for the same, nor was this all; it is a settled fact that the 
large majority of the agents have shipped peaches in carload lots, 
and charged the shipper the same freight rate as on a single basket. 
In other words, a car, holding, at the railroad company’s estimate, 
about 550 baskets, was often !oaded with seven, and even eight, 
hundred baskets instead, the agent pocketing the difference in 
freight himself. 

In spite of all adverse conditions, some of our growers made a 
little money from their peaches, though not as much as they would 
have done if we could have had fair weather and better business 
methods. As the trade is now conducted, a set of men form syndi- 
cates around our largest shipping points, and have their own way. 
They control all the fruit that comes there, making plenty of 
money, but often not leaving much on the grower’s hands. Had 
our growers heeded the advice of the Delaware Fruit Exchange, 
and given it their entire support, better prices would have been the 
rule. When you sell your peaches at home and put the money in 
your pocket, you know just what is being done; when you trust 
them to a commission man in a far-off city, you do not, and you 
take only what he sees fit to send you. To sum up, the growers 
who sold their peaches to buyers at the stations, or to canning fac- 
tories, got fair prices, and, considering the immense crop the trees 
bore, they paid well. Our growers need to prune their trees, grow 
only the best fruit obtainable, to put it in the very finest condition, 
and to look up, as far as possible, individual markets. Good fruit 
will always bring an extra price, even though the market be 
crowded. I sold Elberta peaches, last year, for $1.25 per basket, in 
New York market, when good Crawfords brought only eighty cents. 

The newspaper reporters would have us believe that the “ yel- 
lows ” had so devastated the peach orchards of Delaware and Mary- 
land that the business was done, and no healthy trees left. How, 
then, if this is the case, did this peninsula ship over 3,000,000 baskets 
of peaches by railroad alone, besides what were canned at home or 
shipped by water? And this, too, when there was scarcely a carload 
sent from Lower Kent and Sussex counties, Delaware, Wicomico, 
Worcester, and Dorchester counties, Maryland, all large peach-pro- 
ducing sections, and all free from ‘“‘ yellows,” sofar. The trees in all 
of these counties are as healthy, vigorous, and long lived as any- 
where in the United States, not a sign of disease or a premature 
peach ever seen here. With a strict enforcement of the ‘‘ yellows” 
law in all diseased sections to the north, and a prompt eradication of 
all diseased trees, we feel sure of preventing the disease from reach- 
ing us for some years to come, if not entirely. The prospect for 
the Peninsula grower is as bright as it ever has been, and such a 
superabundance of all kinds of fruit may not come again for years. 





Shade Trees in the Pasture.—If possible, every field used for pas- 
ture should have a shade tree in it. The trees may produce fruits 
and nuts as well as shade. At the proper season plant two or three 
trees in the field and build a permanent fence about them. Fertil- 
ize and cultivate well. The fence can be removed in a few years. 
If intended for horse pasture the lower limbs should not be less than 
eight feet from the ground. Never put barbed wire near a shade 
tree frequented by stock. The animal droppings about these trees 
cause them to grow far more vigorously than those not thus visited. 
Cut the top back every two or three years, to make the tree spread- 
ing. The shade will not greatly retard the crops growing near. 
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HOW TO BEAUTIFY A PLAIN HOUSE. 
DARWIN COMINGS. 
oa 

On many country homesteads the outlay for the house has had 
to be limited to the cost of comfortable requirements, and ofttimes 
to the absolute necessities of the family. The old log cabin was no 
more a proof of this than the wooden, ‘‘square rigged,” frame 
house, with its pent-up plainness, shorn of all semblance of decora- 
tion. even the chimney giving an idea of scant proportions. 

As successful crops yield their golden increase, the barns 
increase in proportion to the needs, the fields broaden into the 
forest land, the herds multiply, the fences lengthen, the house is 
shingled and painted, and perhaps the necessities of family and 
help are met by thrusting out a second growth of the old domicile. 
Children reared by such a fireside cannot help drawing comparisons 
between more attractive homes and this old homestead, which 
should embody all the grace and beauty that father and mother can 











joined at the corner so as to support the post above, as seen at a, or, 
being made of plank, may inclose the posts along the front, each 
running down and resting on the stone work, as shown at b. The 
pillars may be of five-inch-square timber, or may be made of inch 
boards, four to six inches wide, boxed together, and may be planed 
and left without any decoration, or may be turned or carved in 
some pattern fora part of the length. 

An ornament like that shown at c can be made with a saw, 
chisel, and draw-shave. Measure the posts carefully, to have the 
scantling, running across the top, level with the plate which sup- 
ports the rafters of the smaller house. Cut the posts the proper 
length, lay them alongside of each other, and mark out the orna- 
ments so that all will be alike when completed. Securely fasten the 
frame and level it on the stone work, fastening the back joist to the 
sill. Erect the posts, placing a light scantling frame at the top sim- 
ilar to the one atthe bottom, making sure that the pillars are 
plumb and in line. Remove enough shingles from the roof to splice 





























PERSPECTIVE VIEWS OF THE OLD AND THE MODERNIZED COUNTRY HOUSE. 


afford. Usually the surroundings are, by nature, those which will 
best harmonize with every effort at improvement. A tasteful 
house, surrounded with the grace and freshness of an ever changing 
landscape, is a beautiful picture. A few touches of improvement 
will make these plain houses far more attractive. 

The cottage shown in the upper view of the illustrations has a 
very low appearance, the length being too great for the height. The 
horizontal lines of the building are too prominent, and should be 
broken by ornaments, which will bring out the perpendicular 
lines. A veranda or porch would make the great improvement 
shown in the lower view. 

To improve the plain house, begin at the rear to grade up with 
stone and gravel, or build a plank approach to the driveway. Mark 
out a veranda the width of the space at the angle where the parts 
o! the house join. Dig a trench to the frost line and lay stone foun- 
dations or piers under each post, front and rear, being careful to 
The floor timbers may be framed of light, 


spice them accurately. é 
The ends and side pieces may be 


Siare timber or heavy plan‘. 





the rafters together, as shown in the framing at d. Cover with 
common roof boards and shingles. The floor should slope gently 
outward. Board the ceiling with narrow boards, finish the base in 
panels to suit your taste, and make the jet to compare with the ell 
cornice. The whole should be painted as soon as possible, to 
protect against the weather. 

The front porch framing is shown at e and f, with an extension 
running out to cover, and include, the awkward bulkhead at the 
corner. The latter is covered with three broad boards, the rear one 
being nailed down as a shelf for plants, while the other two fold up 
with hinges, as shown at g. The pattern and construction of the 
rail are shown at h.and i. These additions help very much to break 
up the length of the buildings. Light, finial points on the veranda 
and porch, and a light rail, k; above the eaves of the house, increase 
the apparent height, which is strengthened by topping out the chim- 
neys. At the front of the house repair the wall carefully, grade the 
yard, and remove the shrubs from the house to the wall. The vines 
should be massed on tall trellises at the corners, not along the base, 
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A Housekeeper’s Complaint. 
S. JENNIE SMITH. 
— > 

Clare had looked for her all over the house, and 
at last found her, on hands and knees, in the par- 
lor, vigorously scraping the carpet. 

“What’s the matter, Kate?” she asked, laugh- 
ingly, “doing penance ?” 

“Ishould like to make somebody do penance,” 
was the answer, as Kate proceeded to stand erect. 
“But this is not a very cordial greeting, and 
Iam very glad to see you, in spite of my dis- 
gusted air. You see, Mrs. Jones has been here 
again with her candy-eating baby, and she lets it 
run all overthe room. It drops the candy on the 
floor, and then treads,on it. I just hate to see her 
coming, for she always has the baby, and the baby 
never travels without a stick of candy. Why, I 
was in a perfect fidget this morning about those 
pretty satin chairs, but Mrs. Jones was as serene 
as could be all the time that sticky child was 
playing around my new furniture.” 

“Why didn’t you make it sit down?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t have done that for the world. 
Mrs. Jones would have been mortally offended. 
Nobody would dare to interfere with her baby. 
You know, Clare, Mrs. Jones, in some respects, is 
a@ very excellent woman, and how she can be so 
unconcerned about the destruction of other peo- 
ple’s property, I cannot understand. One day she 
let the baby run around and interfere with my 
things until it broke a little chinacup that I prized 
very highly. Of course she offered to get me one, 
but I didn’t care about another; I wanted that 
cup. It had belonged to my little girl that I lost. 
It seems to me some visitors might make them- 
selves less of a nuisance, anyhow. I read so much 
advice in regard to our treatment of them, I 
should like to see an article en how they ought to 
act. You know. there are distant relations who 
come here every summer to stay a week, and after 
they are gone I have to take half a day to get the 
bookcase and closet in order. They drag out all 
the books, carry the periodicals upstairs, down- 
stairs, outside, or anywhere, and never think of 
putting one of them back in its place. If they 
were near relations I should be inclined to give 
them a piece of my mind, but one does not feel 
sufficiently familiar with third cousins to do any- 
thing of that sort. Here’s another instance: The 
other day we gave the sitting-room a thoroughly 
good cleaning, put down new carpet and oilcloth, 
and brightened things up generally. Just as we 
had finished, in walked John Lakewood with 
muddy shoes, and of course he made a mark 
wherever he stepped. Then he took a seat right 
near the edge of our new oilcloth, and kept push- 
ing his chair against it. We were in constant fear 
that the edges would be broken. Lastly, he sharp- 
ened his lead pencil right over our pretty new rug. 
You know it is light, and we never have been able 
to get the lead marks out of it. Say, Clare, won’t 
you benefit suffering humanity by giving the care- 
less visitor some advice in your next article?” 





How to Drink Milk. 


D. WEBB. 
— 

It seems specially unfortunate that so many 
people are debarred from using what is so nearly 
a perfect food. There are thousands and thousands 
of people who enjoy milk, and who need just the 
nourishment that it contains, but who dare not 
drink it because of the unpleasant consequences 
that invariably follow its continued use, which 
usually take the form of headaches, and a bilious 
condition. The stomach of a perfectly well person 
ought to be able to digest this natural food with- 
out trouble, and it may be just here that the 
trouble lies. There may be some derangement of 
the digestive organs that a physician could set 
right, after which milk could perhaps be taken 
with comfortable and beneficial results. 

There are some simple hints that can be given, 


| : : 
| however, a careful following of which may enable 


many to take milk who cannot now doso. In the 


| china is white and blue. 


first place it is to be remembered that the diges- | 


tive fluids of the stomach are somewhat acid in 
their nature, and cause milk to curdle, when it 
comes in contact with them. When milk is drank 
quickly, the result is that it is curdled in large 
masses, which are difficult of digestion, frequently 


causing headache and having a tendency toward 


| biliousness. 


There are three ways of obviating 


this trouble, at least in part. If milk is slowly 


| sipped, it enters the stomach in small quantities 
| atatime, which prevents large masses of a cheese- 


like consistency from being formed. Another 
plan that is frequently recommended is to add a 
little lime water to neutralize the acidity of the 
stomach, but a still better plan, in many respects, 
is to roll crackers, or dry toasted bread, to a pow- 
der and add one or two tablespoonfuls to a glass 
of milk before taking, varying the amount as ex- 
perience shows the necessity. This powder of 
crackers, or of bread, being well mixed with the 
milk, makes the curdled portion in the stomach 
so light and porous that the gastric juice can 
readily and quickly permeate and act upon the 
whole of it. This plan, in connection with that of 


| slowly drinking the milk ought to enable a great 
| many to use this food who cannot now do so. 


Quite a quantity of the rolled crackers, or toasted 


bread, can be prepared at one time and placed in 





a closed jar, where it should keep for a long time, 
being perfectly dry. 


Inexpensive Furnishing. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
—_ 

A young friend of mine, who has just gone to 
housekeeping, has furnished one of her rooms so 
daintily, and at the same time so inexpensively, 
that Iam suremany lady readers of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST will be pleased to have it de- 
scribed. It is a very large room, and is used both 
as sleeping and day sitting room. The walls, like 
those of most country houses, are of kalsomine, 
but these particular walls are tinted a faint robin’s 
egg blue, which serves as an admirable back- 
ground for the etchings and simple sketches with 
which they are hung. The floor is covered with 
matting with a cream ground, showing here and 
there irregular dashes of dull blue and dull red. A 
very good quality costs only ten dollars for a roll 
of forty yards, but even this left a bare spot under 
the bed which is painted with yellow paint of the 
same shade as the matting. 

An iron bedstead cost six dollars. This is painted 
with white enamel paint, leaving the brass knobs 
untouched. The two capacious closets, one of 
which was furnished with drawers underneath 
the lower shelves, made a bureau unnecessary. A 
small pine table is placed between the two front 
windows for a dressing table. It is draped with 
cream batiste (a sort of cheese cloth) with a great 
tiger lily design in dull blue. This cost twelve 
cents a yard. Small brass screw eyes are screwed 
in around the edge of the table, a brass wire run 
through them, and the curtains shirred on, falling 
just to the floor. They are lined with blue cam- 
bric. An old whife homespun linen sheet fur- 





nished two covers for the top. A design of tiger 


lily is worked in the corners with blue rope linen 
thread, and a fringe of the same knotted in the 
hem. This is made by taking several strands six 
inches long, doubling them, and with a crochet 
hook pulling them through the fabric and then 
through the loop. These covers wash nicely and 
can be changed every week. A canopy is formed 
by fastening a brass pole to the wall several feet 
above the table, and over this fall curtains of the 
batiste lined with the cambric. A pincushion 
eovered with a finer quality of white linen worked 
with blue wash silk, a glove and handkerchief 
ease also of white linen embroidered to match, a 
brush and comb box, toilet bottles, and other 
accessories of the toilet, are placed on top of the 
table. Above it is hung a mirror, whose shabby 
old frame, first padded with cotton, is covered 
with soft folds of blue China crépe with splashes 
of gilt. It is only an imitation of the real crépe 
and costs fifteen cents a yard. 

The washstand is the cheapest kind of an old- 
fashioned affair, purchased second-hand, but after 
Mollie had scraped off the old varnish and given 
it two coats of white China gloss paint it was as 
dainty an article as any one could wish. Two 
large wooden rings of light wood tied with blue 
ribbons and suspended from a nail above and at 


the right of the stand serve as a towel rack. The 
A tall sereen made of q 
clothes horse, draped with full curtains of {je 
same material as the dressing table, and lineq 
with cambric, stands in front and makes quite a 
cosy little private dressing room. 

Curtains of white scrim are looped back fro, 
the windows with blue ribbons. The bed is draped 
with blue. The material is a sort of seersuckey, 
which cost four cents a yard. It is the color of {j)c* 
light side of denim or blue jean, but much ligh {ey 
as well as cheaper. Great conventionalized ticer 
lilies are worked at intervals over its surface, with 
heavy white linen thread. The name for this 
thread at the art stores is Bagarren floss. This 


| spread is trimmed all around with a fall of heayy 








white antique lace about six inches wide, which 
cost fifteen cents a yard. It is as easy to wash as 
a sheet, and will remain clean a long time. It is 
basted on an old sheet to give it body, and, in 
working the pattern, the stitches are caught 
through enough to hold it in place. 

The pillows are removed during the day, and a 
round bolster stuffed with excelsior and covered 
with the material like the spread is substituted. 
The divan is nothing more than a dollar cot coy- 
ered with two comfortables folded and tacked 
into the shape of a mattress. A rug made of 
strips of silk and velvet sewed “hit or miss” as 
for rag carpet and woven in the same way is 
thrown over it. The pillows are covered with the 
blue seersucker and embroidered to match the 
bed spread. The whole effect is pleasing and 
artistic, and the general air one of comfort. 





Care of Canary Birds. 
MARION SEABROOK. 
die = 

In order to secure health and comfort to your 
birds, their cages must be kept scrupulously clean. 
Brass cages are best, and can be kept bright by 
washing with cold water once a week, wiping dry,. 
wire by wire, with a linen cloth. Never put hot 
water on the cage. Painted cages are bad for 
birds, as the paint is sure to be picked off and will 
slowly poison the bird. Sand is better than paper 
for cages. Use clean river sand and put it half an 
inch thick on the tray. They require the sand to 
facilitate digestion. Sea sand must never be used. 

Water for bathing should be regularly supplied 
every morning, at as nearly the same hour as 
possible. Allow the bath tub to remain only long 
enough for the birds to wash very soon. They wil? 
learn to use it immediately, and thereby save 
much trouble. Never leave the bathing dish in 
the cage, for the birds drink from it and soon 
become sick. If you have a large cage, you will 
have less music, for the canary will be taken up 
with the amusement of hopping about and forget 
his song. Canaries come from a warm climate, 
and the cage should be kept in a warm place. A 
temperature of some sixty degrees is about right. 
They should have fresh air, but a draft is fatal to 
voice and health. Most bird ailments originate in 
acold. Birds need good air as much as good food, 
and often suffer exceedingly for want of it, espe- 
cially in the cold season when they are kept shut 
up in a close, unventilated room. They are usually 
hung too near the top of the room for comfort. The 
heat and bad air rise and cause them much suffer- 
ing. Probably more birds suffer and die from 
want of fresh, pure air than from any other cause. 
The cage should hang where the sun can lie in it a 
part of the day, but a bird should never be exposed 
to the direct rays of the sun with no chance of 
shelter. The cage should be suspended by a spring, 
as it lessens the shock as they jump from perch to 
perch. A tree twig bends with the bird. 

Food for canaries should consist of plenty of 
seed at all times, and attention must be paid to 
this, because, from the construction of some cages 
it would not be possible for the bird to empty the 
seed cup, and it might starve, with food in sight, 
but out of reach. Canary seed should be given 
constantly, and occasionally a.mixture of rape, 
millet and (very sparingly) hemp. A hard-boiled 
egg and also a mixture of the boiled egg and 
grated cracker, a bit of apple or baked potato may 
be given without injury. The green food given 
must be of the most delicate nature, the tender 
inside leaves of celery, cabbage or lettuce. Sugar, 
sweets or cake should not be given to birds. If it 
does no greater harm, it causes a disrelish for 
their natural food. Anything sticky or pasty they 
cannot digest. Cuttle bone should be, kept in the 
cage at all times. A red pepper hung in the cage 
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is not only strengthening, but improves the color 
of the feathers. The seed of the common plantain 
Is a pleasant addition to the ordinary diet, and it 
isa good plan to save a quantity to mix with the 
other seed for winter use. 

When the bird is moulting, keep a rusty nail in 
the drinking water. The iron is needed to supply 
the loss of vitality occasioned by moulting, and 
muy be used at other times with advantage, if the 
pirds are not as vigorous and active as usual. It is 
well to keep a bag of sulphur hanging in the cage. 
It is best above the swing where the birds jar it 
and so get some particles circulating through the 
cage. Lice seldom make their appearance where 
the birds are kept in a cleanly condition. If your 
pets are well and free from disease, it is a com- 
paratively easy matter to keep them so. Make 
yourself acquainted with their wants and needs, 
and then supply them in as natural a manner as 
possible. 

Corn Grater. 
le 

This simple contrivance can be made by any one 
who is handy with tools. Two pieces of hard 
wood, three-quarters to one inch thick, four to 
five inches wide and ten inches long, are planed 
smooth on faces and edges. An old saw blade, 
four to five inches long and about an inch wide, is 
filed sharp and the set taken out. Insert this in 
a center slit sawed on the edges of the two pieces 
having the saw edge come just even with the 
edge of the pieces. Two other pieces of the saw, 
or of iron, plain on the edges, are inserted in slits 
on each side. The middle or saw piece cuts the 
grains and the two plain pieces scrape out the 


meat. Strips are tacked on the edges to keep the 


A CHEAP CORN-GRATER. 
blades from coming out, and if these blades are 
forced into the slits they will hold the frame 
together. 
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Something New in Lamp Shades. 
F. P. SCRIBBLER. 
_>— ; 

This design for a lamp shade will be welcome to 
those who enjoy doing nice, neat fancy work, but 
who have no knowledge of painting or embroidery. 
Select a piece of cardinal red curtain material— 
the thin, glossy, rather stiff kind of which window 
shades are often made—not the opaque variety. 
Cut from it a curved piece—shaped like a broad 
ecollar—which should be as wide as the required 
depth of the shade, including the fringe at both 
edges, and a little longer around the outside edge 
than the circumference of the finished shade. 
Slash the edges into fringe two inches deep, each 
strand of which should be less than a quarter of 
an inch wide, and crimp, the fringe with the fin- 
gers into a light fluffy border. Dot the shade all 
over with irregularly scattered splashes of gold 
paint applied with a small brush. Ruby’s liquid 
gold, rather thin, produces a rich and beautiful 





A PRETTY LAMP SHADE. 
effect. Crease the shade in regular folds from 
edge to edge, pressing them to insure permanence, 
lap one end of the shade over the other and fasten 
with three bows of cardinal satin ribbon. Thread 
a piece of the same ribbon into a long-eyed needle, 
rin it through each creased fold close up to the 
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top, draw up until the top is of the required size, 
fasten the ends, and arrange the crimped fringe 
to fall lightly over the gathering. Such shades, 
while quite inexpensive, give a very cheerful 
effect in a room at all times, especially when the 
lamp is lighted and its rays shed a red, rosy glow 
through the room. 





Wild Rose 

—>— 

The accompanying design of wild roses is suit- 
able for decorating a mantel lambrequin, table 
searf, sofa rug, or pincushion. It would look well 


Design. 





WILD ROSES. 
on velvet, or plush, painted with oil colors, or on 
satin with water colors. The petals of the roses 
should be of a delicate rose pink, the leaves of 
shaded greens, and the stems of two shades of 
brown. This design would also look well embroid- 
ered in crewels or floss. 


nities 


A Convenient Music Rest. 
= ee 

Many pianos have music rests in which the 
sheets get caught and torn when turned; others 
have no support for the back of the music, and it 
bends and breaks when not bound. The accom- 
panying engraving illustrates a very pretty and 
convenient homemade rest. The materials re- 
quired are two pieces of pine board a quarter of 
an inch thick, one 14 inches square; the other of 
the same length and two inches wide; enough 
butcher’s linen to cover both pieces; some floss 
and cord (the color to harmonize with the furnish- 

















MUSIC REST. 


ing of the room). Work some design on the linen— 
a Kate Greenaway girl or a spray of flowers—and 
cover the large board with it. Also cover the slat, 
tack neatly and firmly, at a right angle, the large 
board to the edge of the narrow one, and edge the 
whole with the cord. This may be left on the 
piano rack, as it is ornamental as well as useful. 
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About Rugs. 
PALMETTA MONTCLAIR. 
— 

Rugs have superseded carpets in many house- 
holds, and always with a decided gain in cleanli- 
ness and in the health of the inmates. Still there 
are disadvantages in rugs. As commonly laid 
they are just so many pitfalls to the tender, tod- 
dling feet of the little ones. They get askew, 
they turn up at the edges and commit all sorts of 
misdemeanors. The remedy for this is to have 
the carpet layer sink sockets in the floor and 


| should be shrunk to the floor. 











fasten the corners to them in such a manner as to 
be invisible. If there is any question of changing 
them to various parts of the room, you can fasten 
them yourself with four of the large drugget 
tacks, which have flat heads and are easily pried 
up. Heavy, oriental rugs, of small and medium 
sizes, will need no fastenings, but rugs made from 
carpeting are often very troublesome. These 
Have both rug and 
floor free from dust, and as clean as possible, 
stretch the rug, and tack it securely to the floor. 
Now dampen thoroughly, and allow #t to dry on 
the floor. 

To clean rugs, if you have a lawn, lay them on it 
face down and beat with long slender switches; 
now turn over and sweep with long regular 
strokes the way of the nap. Never sweep it the 
opposite way. Then go over it again with a broom 
slightly dampened in water. A tablespoonful of 
pearline dissolved in a pailful of water will aid in 
brightening them. Either dip the broom in this, 
or wipe them with a cloth wrung out of it. Keep 
a broom especially for your rugs, and never use it 
on worn carpets, or dirty kitchen floors. Never 
shake a rug by one end. It loosens the warp. 


—_—_——. 


Novel Tidy—The “Never Slip.” 


JEWEL ALSTEAD. 





—_ 

This new style of chair protector, or tidy, will 
instantly commend itself to those who hold in 
aversion the frail “ fans, throws, bows and things ”’ 
with which so many chairs are nowadays ham- 
pered. While it may be as useful and decorative 
as one chooses to make it, its name, the “never 
slip,” indicates its most attractive peculiarity. 
To make one like the model, hem both ends of a 
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A STATIONARY TIDY. 


yard of yellow surah silk and gather each side on 
a thread just the length of the width of the chair 
back; to each gathered side sew an embroidered 
six-inch band of fine white or ecru art canvass; to 
both ends of each band sew three silk-covered 
rings, and through these rings lace yellow ribbons 
from front to back, as represented, and tie in bows 
at each side. 

Sometimes, midway between the bands, the silk 
is shirred across, two or three times, to hold it 
where it goes over the top of the chair back; but 
it is oftener left to form soft folds, being secured 
only by a tidy pin at each upper corner. 

The design is pretty for any suitable material, 
especially for plain or figured wash silks, or 
linens. Cords and fancy tassels might be used 
for the lacing, if one preferred them to ribbons. 





Two Wren Houses. 
GERTRUDE CRENSHAW. 
chic 

A neat wren house to be hung in the porch may 
be made of a wooden 
collar box, and the 
tough lichen which 
«x; grows on stone. (Fig. 
» 1.) A doorway is cut 
in one side of the box 
and a twig fastened 
below it for the ‘“‘door- 
step.” Cover the box 
entirely with lichen, 
putting it on neatly 
with small tacks. 
A PRETTY WREN Hang up by a hole in 

HOUSE. the back. Another 
pretty house is simply a cocoanut shell. (Fig. 2.) 
Saw off as little as possible of one end of the nut, 
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to remove the meat; in the other end cut a square 
or oval hole; fasten the shell to a many-pronged 
branch of honey-locust, or any other wood which 
bends easily around the cocoanut. The sawed-off 
end of the branch is nailed against a tree or wall. 


_ 
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A Useful Kitchen Cabinet. 


— 





The accompaning illustration represents a cabi- 
net which most housekeepers will find extremely 
convenient, especially in ill-arranged kitchens 
where its use will save a good many steps during 
the day. It is a sort of combination cupboard and 
table, fitted against the wall of the kitchen, andis 
out of the way when 


up against the lower 
part of the case, as it 
takes so little space 
that it does not inter- 
fere with anything in 
the room. Where there 


niently - arranged pan- 
tries it will not be 


age pantry is so small 
that in most houses 
something of this kind 
will be highly appreci- 
Gs ated. The one from 
FIG. 2. COCOANUT WREN which the design is 
—_— drawn has a row of 
little drawers at the top, in which spices, rai- 
sins, baking-powders, and the like, are kept. 
Thus the housekeeper has these things always at 
hand when she wants them, for they are never 
put away in the wrong place as they often are in 
the most convenient pantry. The shelves are 
occupied by cake-pans, pie-plates and pudding 
dishes, and the various other articles used in 
cooking, while from hooks just under the lower 
shelf, hang the rolling-pin, grater, big spoons, and 
the like, which every woman has daily need of. 

In the kitchen where the original of this “ cabi- 
net” is in use, a shelf at one side holds tin cans of 
sugar, salt, and such things, while a ftlour-box 
stands conveniently near. “I have found it a 
great convenience to have everything I want to 
use in cooking all in one place,” the housekeeper 
tells me. It saves a good deal of time, work, and 
no end of annoyance, for when I want this or that 
thing I know right where to find it. It has saved 
me many steps, and I wouldn’t like to think of get- 
ting along without it.” 

The construction of sucha cabinet is so simple 
that a little study of the illustration given here- 
with will enable any person to make one. The table 
is made to fold up against the sloping part of the 
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HOMEMADE CUPBOARD AND TABLE. 


front of the cupboard, when not in use. At the 
back it swings, or drops, from hinges fastened to a 
strip on the wall. It is fitted with a cupboard- 
eateh, which shapes into a piece fastened to the 


the table part is closed | 


needed, but the aver- | 





bottom of the lower shelf, and thus is held closed. 


The legs are rods of iron attached to each front 
eorner by screws through holes made to receive 
them. When the table is turned up, these legs 
drop down in line with the front of the cabinet, 
and are out of the way. When it is desired to use 
the table, all that is necessary to do to make it 
firm is to place the ends of these rods against the 
base board at the point of its junction with the 
floor. Holes can be bored to receive them if it is 
thought desirable to strengthen the support. 


| 





Miss Pollie’s Popcorn Balls. 
MRS. E. M. LUCAS. 
ee 


It had stood there as long as the oldest inhabitant 
could remember; that quaint, low, brown house 
with its wide veranda and dear old - fashioned 
garden. Here were great clumps of fragrant lilac 
bushes, blue larkspurs, daffodils, tall spikes of 
hollyhocks, spicy June pinks—all in endless profu- 
sion—charming to the eyes and delightful to the 


| olfactory nerves. Take a peep over the low fence, 
are large and conve- | 


overrun with blackberry bushes, which divides it 
from the rear, and you will see rows of straw- 
berries with their glossy green leaves and snowy 
blossoms, with here and there a red berry more 
venturesome than wise peeping forth. The “* Keene 
Homestead” is, as every boy and girl within a 
hundred miles will tell you, one of the most de- 
lightful spots on the face of this mundane sphere. 
Its present owner, Miss Mary Keene, known to 
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FIG. 1. FRONT OF CHILD’S DRESS. 

old and young as Miss Pollie, is a sweet, sym- 
pathetic woman ‘who diffuses an atmosphere of 
purity and goodwess wherever she goes. Miss 
Pollie, upon the death of her father, found her 
cash income exceedingly limited. Not being con- 
tent with genteel poverty, she decided to find 
some means of earning money. After much | 
thought, she solved the much-discussed problem | 
of how a woman can earn money at home. Having | 
an abundance of land at her disposal, and a nat- | 
ural liking as well as a natural faculty for her | 
intended work, she succeeded even beyond her | 
expectations. 

Two summers ago she sowed two acres of land | 
to popcorn, harvested and stored it away until the 
following winter. It was then manufactured into 
erisp, delicious popcorn balls, daintily wrapped 
in waxed paper. These were sold to children for | 
a trifle, two for a nickel, and the fame of Miss 
Pollie’s popeorn balls was soon noised about. It 
was not long before “ children of a larger growth” | 

| 
} 


were among the customers also. Upon balancing 
her accounts at the end of the winter, or, rather | 
when her popcorn was all gone, she found that | 
she had cleared two hundred dollars by the trans- 
action. Last summer her popcorn covered five 
acres, and was all disposed of last winter. Among 
others she received several orders from confec- 
tioners. 

Another source of income to her is her cocoanut 
candy, for the making of which she has also be- ! 





| come renowned. I append, (with her kind per. 
mission), the recipe for Miss Pollie’s cocoanut 
candy: Take four pounds of pulverized sugar, the 
beaten whites of two eggs and the milk of two 
cocoanuts. Stir together and place over the fire 
until it thickens. Grate the meat of the eocoanuts, 





FIG. 2. BACK OF DRESS. 
put it in with the milk, sugar, ete., and boil until 
it hardens quickly when dropped in ice water. 
Pour on flat, buttered dishes, and when cool 
enough mark into squares. When cold, break up 
and wrap each square in waxed paper. 





Dress for a Boy One to Three Years Old. 


CONSTANCE B. WHITE. 


a 

The materials required and their cost are: 
2 yards sheer nainsook @ 50c................... $1.00 
$ yard insertion jin. wide @ 40c................ 5 
14 yards edging @ 40C.....-.+--seereeereeceeesees 60 


The dress, the front of which is seen in Fig. 1, is 
made of sheer nainsook, and will require two 
yards. Take six inches off the side of this for the 
sash, which is in two pieces, each one yard long. 
Leave the selvage on one side, and finish the other 
with a very narrow hem, and put a four-inch hem 
at the bottom. This is sewed tothe end of the belt, 
as shown in Fig. 2, the sash in the illustration being 
broken to indicate length only. The waist is 
seven inches from the top of shoulder to the skirt, 
and has nine box-plaits, five-eighths of an inch 
wide, and one-fourth of an inch apart, when 
opened. The details of these are gi*-en in Fig. 3, 
showing the plait sewed and then opened. A 
whalebone is a very easy means of vpening them. 
Plait and open before cutting out the waist, which 
should measurs 10 inches across the chest for the 








first size, 11 inches in neck and 22 around the 
waist. The collar is dove-tailed in the front and 
slightly gathered, most of the fullness: being in 
the back. The hem at the back is the same width 
as, and takes the place of, the middle plait in the 
front. Sew the top edge of the embroidery to the 
front, and put a cord, covered with two thicknesses 
of bias nainsook, around the bottom of the waist. 
The ends of the cuffs are finished like the neck, 





FIG. 3. BOX PLAITS. 


and are gathered to a narrow band. They also 
have a few gathers at the armhole. The back is 
finished with small pearl buttons or gold studs. 
Cut the skirt 29 inches long, to allow for a four- 
inch hem, and three tucks one inch wide and half 
an inch apart. Turn in two inches at the top, to 
let down when the child grows. Gather the skirt 
and sew to the waist, facing it in on the wrong 
side, to conceal the seam. This is also very hand- 
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some made of French gingham, in either pink 
piue, or striped, with eollar, cuffs, and waistband 
of white. 





A Capable Southern Woman. 
a 
virs. Louisiana A. Hawkins is the wife of Hon. 
Hiram Hawkins, the worthy master of the Ala- 
bana State Grange. She is a talented and cul- 
tured Southern woman, who was born in Georgia 
and brought up in Alabama. Her father was a 
native Virginian of Scotch descent, a wealthy 


MRS. LOUISIANA A. HAWKINS. 
planter as well as a practical, scientific master- 
workman and contractor, who owned all his 
mechanics and laborers until the war set them 
free. He was loved and honored as a humane 
gentleman, who regarded the moral and physical 
welfare of his slaves as a sacred duty. Her mother 
was a native of Georgia and a descendant of the 
English Thorntons. Under this mother’s tender 
care, the little Louisiana grew up toa happy girl- 
hood. Her early education was carefully looked 
after, and she was trained in every domestic and 
feminine accomplishment. At the age of fourteen 
she was placed at one of the best schools in the 
South, where she remained until she graduated, 
taking first honors. At this period of her life her 
highest ambition was toward literary attainments, 
but the fates seemed to decree otherwise, for she 
was married before she was eighteen, and settled 
with her husband on the plantation where the 
greater part of her life has been spent. Hereshe felt 
called upon to give up in a great degree her chosen 
pursuit, and take upon herself the less congenial 
duties of plantation life. Her young husband, who 
was a classical scholar and trained from boyhood 
in New England schools and colleges for profes- 
sional life, knew little of a Southern planter’s 
calling. Soon after her marriage she was thrown 
from a carriage, receiving injuries which made 
her an invalid for years. Such was her practical 
turn of mind and cheerful disposition that she 
always found useful employment for mind and 
hands. 

After eight years of suffering she regained her 
Strength and was her old self again. Then the 
war began and was followed by the blockade with 
all its attending hardships. Her husband was a 
soldier in the Southern army, until his death from 
camp fever. This brave woman was left on the 
plantation with 49 slaves to feed, clothe and care 
for. She called to her assistance an overseer to 
direct the laborers, but she kept in her own hands 
the general management and control of the busi- 
ness interests. A time came,when the supply of 
clothing was exhausted and none could be bought. 
Neither shoes, leather nor cloth were to be had in 
the country. 

This bright Southern woman was equal to the 
emergeney. The plantation carpenters, under her 











skillful directions, soon constructed hand looms 
and spinning wheels. With her own hands she 
made the sleys and harness for the looms, and 
taught the negro women to spin and weave both 
cotton and woolen goods. To procure shoes was a 
slower process, but a tannery was soon erected, 
leather was turned out and shoes were being 
manufactured on the premises. Thus, the planta- 
tion was made practically and absolutely self- 
sustaining. 

Another trouble was at hand, the supply of salt 
was exhausted, and it became so difficult to ob- 
tain that, like many others, she had 
the dirt under the old meat house 
leached and boiled to procure salt. In 
the struggle she discovered and in- 
vented a method of saving meat with- 
out salt. By this method hundreds of 
barrels of pork were put up for the use 
of the Southern army. She also dis- 
covered a new process of purifying 
soap, and had a beautiful article of 
toilet soap made from the common 
brown lye. Medicines were almost 
impossible to obtain, and in order to 
provide common remedies for her own 
people, she gathered from the forest, 
the field and the garden the needed 
medicines. So skillful and diligent 
was she in supplying the wants of her 
homestead, that the blockade was 
searcely felt. 

Near the close of the war she was 
married to Colonel Hiram Hawkins, of 
Kentucky. A few years afterwards 
she‘and her husband were induced to 
take charge of the Union Female Col- 
lege of Eufaula—he as president, and 
she as lady principal. She had charge 
of the literary and art departments, 
and under their management the col- 
lege was a success. Having large in- 
terests on the plantation which needed 
his attention, Colonel Hawkins gave 
up his position, and feeling it to be her 
duty to assist her husband, she re- 
turned with him to their country 
home. Forseveral years her house was 
filled with girls who followed her to 
continue under her instruction. Snecessful busi- 
ness women, who have been trained after her idea 
of woman’s noble mission, are doing good work in 
Alabama and in other adjoining States. 

The great sorrow of Mrs. Hawkins’ life has been 
the death of her children in infancy, but, accepting 
the decrees of Providence with cheerful resigna- 
tion, she took the children of others to raise and 





to follow the hands when necessary, and to look 
after the tenants and stock, as well as the mill 
interests. 

The plantation is divided into 16 separate farms, 
with 22 head of horses and mules as the regular 
plow force, besides the number necessary to sup- 
ply logs to the plantation and sawmill. One of 
the divisions is a farm of 30 acres for the hired 
squad under the special supervision of Mrs. 
Hawkins. Ten acres of it was planted in corn, 20 
acres in oats. A second crop followed the oats 
(German millet for hay and field peas), all of which 
was successfully and profitably managed. This 
shows what may be accomplished by the ener- 
getic, educated wife of a farmer. She saved hun- 
dreds of dollars annually, which would otherwise 
have gone to an agent with less interest and less 
practical ability. 
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Handsome Crochet Lace, Chain Pattern. 

FRANCES H. PERRY. 
es 

In this handsome lace pattern the rings, linked 
together as they are made, are completed first; 
then four rows are worked above the rings for 
heading, and four below for border. If the ends 
of the piece of lace are to be joined in a continuous 
round—as for sleeves, skirts, ete.—it is well to link 
the last ring through the first when it is crocheted 
and then work the other rows “round and round.” 
thus avoiding a break in the pattern where it 
would otherwise have to be seamed together. 

For the first ring make a chain of 30 stitches, 
and join the ends, being careful not to twist the 
chain. 

First round—Chain three (which answers for 
first treble), one treble each in next two stitches 
(always taking up two threads), chain two, one 
treble in every stitch around the ring with two 
chain after every third treble (this makes 10 clus- 
ters of three treble each), one single crochet in 
top of first three chain to join. 

Second round—One double crochet in first treble, 
one double crochet in next, three double crochet 
over two chain,* pass the first treble in next clus- 
ter, one double crochet in each of the next two 
treble, three double crochet over two ebain, repeat 
from star around ring, join; break off thread, 
leaving enough to fasten with a needle. 

Second ring —Chain 30, pass end of chain through 
first ring from back to front and join; finish same 
as preceding ring. All other rings the same until 
enough are made for length required. Then fasten 
the ends of thread neatly on the wrong side, and 
arrange them as shown. By examining the sketch 
it will be seen that each ring has two openings or 
holes at the top and two at the bottom, and one at 





CHAIN PATTERN OF CROCHET LACE. 


educate. These are now independent and pro- 
vided for, and she devotes all her time to assisting 
her husband in his business, in working for the 
grange, the church and the Sunday school. 

For a number of years her husband: has been in 
public life, and when away from home he leaves 
her as sole manager of his business interests on 
the plantation. Her great fondness for horseback 
riding, which she has never given up, enables her 





the middle of each side; the others lie just over or 
under corresponding holes in the ring with which 
it is linked. 

First row for heading — Fasten thread at the 
upper side hole of first ring, chain five, one long 
treble in same place, chain two, *two treble with 
two chain between in middle double crochet over 
next hole, chain two, repeat from star once, put 
hcok through first and second rings where they 
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eross each other just above the next hole (taking 
four threads, two in each ring), and work two long 
treble with two chain between, chain two; repeat 
from star until row is finished. 

cond row—Four treble in space after two long 
treble, pass two treble, four treble in next space, 
pass two treble, feur treble in next space, pass 
two long treble; repeat from beginning until 
finished. 

Third row—In every cluster of four treble work 
one treble in the first treble, chain three, one 
treble in the last treble, repeat to end. 

Fourth row — Work one double crochet, two 
chain, one double crochet over first three chain, 
chain one, repeat over every three chain in row. 

First row for border—Work two treble in last 
double crochet over upper side hole, chain two, 
*two treble in middle double crochet over next 
hole, chain two, repeat from star once, two closely 
worked treble where rings cross (just as they cross 
on upper edge), chain two, repeat from star until 
finished. 

Second row—Work one double crochet between 
two treble where rings cross, two double crochet 
and two treble over two chain, treble in treble, 
chain two, treble in treble, three treble over two 
chain, treble in treble, chain two, treble in treble, 
two treble and two double crochet over two chain, 
repeat from beginning. 

Third row—Two double crochet in middle treble 
of cluster of five treble, chain two, two double 
erochet in two chain, chain seven, pass to next 
seallop, two double crochet in next two chain, 
chain two, repeat from beginning. 

Fourth row—One single crochet between two 
double crochet at beginning of scallop, one double 
erochet in two chain, 15 treble over seven chain 
working a picot after the third, sixth, ninth and 
twelfth treble (a picot is three chain and one 
single crochet in first stitch of chain), one double 
erochet in two chain, repeat from beginning. 

At the left side of the illustration is shown a 
neat method of finishing off the end of a piece of 
lace: When the first row for heading is completed 
chain six, one double crochet in first double 
erochet of side hole, chain one, pass one, one 
double crochet in next, chain six; then begin first 
row on other side for border. When the second 
row for heading is completed, chain three, double 
erochet in end of first row, chain six, double 
erochet in double crochet, double crochet in one 
chain, double crochet in double crochet, chain six, 
double crochet in end of first row for border, chain 
three, begin second row for border. 


Dress Notes. 


—— 

The economical woman, who has struggled 
through the early summer with ‘makeshifts’’ 
and “leftovers,” can now have the benefit of 
prices reduced to half the amount originally 
asked, and can supply her wardrobe with two 
handsome gowns for the sum one would have cost 
in the spring; while never was there_a season 
when remnants could be obtained more advantage- 
ously than at present. For instance, three and a 
half yards of double-width woolen goods—Bedford 
cord, finely-crinkled crépon, or the stylish plissé 
veiling — will be sufficient for a bell skirt and 
ecorselet, while a pretty contrasting remnant of 
changeable silk may be utilized for guimpe and 
sleeves, thus, with the addition of a little lace or 
ribbon, forming a costume in the most prevailing 
style. 

The ready-made garments are, also, largely 
reduced in price, so the economist, this month, 
purchases the light-weight jackets and wraps 
required for late summer and early fall, while it is 
the writer’s experience that white underwear can 
be as satisfactorily bought ready made as made at 
home, especially when the saving of time is an 
object, as it is with most of us in these busy days. 

The popular blazer suits, too, are sold so reason- 
ably that it searcely seems worth while to order 
them from ‘a dressmaker, while the shirt waists 
worn with them, and with other skirts as well, 
eome very nice, and remarkably well fitting. For 
best, of course, these are of China or wash silk, 
and have a full selvage-edged ruffle or jabot down 
the front, but quite as fashionable are those of 
cotton cheviot, madras, or zephyr gingham: while 
there are the daintiest of dainty white ones, 
trimmed with frills, scalloped in color. To wear 
with a biack frock, pink and blue madras waists 
are greatly liked, especially the first color, women 
of middle age adopting this combination, as well 
as young girls. Many are of rather masculine cut, 
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having a shallow yoke, the fulness being gathered 
just below the throat, and a broad box plait down 
the middle; a turned-over collar, of course, and 
deep cuffs, smartly fastened with link buttons. 
Others, however, resemble a Norfolk jacket in 
front,and have a drawing-string at the back, along 
the belt line. They may be worn either inside or 
outside of the dress skirt, with a preference for 
the former way. 

Fanciful silk waists are also much in vogue, with 
eollar, bertha, cuffs, and sometimes bretelles of 
open mesh guipure lace; while the foulard blouses, 
that show a small figure on a light ground, are 
frequently copied in French e¢ambric and satine. 
As an accessory to all-round waists, the round belt 
is still seen, but has had to give way largely before 
the bodice belt that is pointed and laced both back 
and. front, or else only in front, while many of 
them come with bretelles, to extend over the 
shoulders, forming a veritable harness. The low- 
est-priced belts are of smooth or grained leather, 
then those of velvet, real seal, silk laid iu folds, 
and so on, up to the silver and gold girdles, that 
are so pretty with light gowns, and those set with 
jewels. All kinds of white costumes meet with 
special favor, this season, and some of the most 
charming are of soft, white crépon, trimmed with 
black velvet. Pattern dresses, too, of white crépon 
are very lovely, with a bordering of daisies or 
violets. embroidered in their natural colors. 

A simple, but extremely stylish, hat to accom- 
pany these white gowns is of white chip, with low 
erown and drooping brim. This is edged with 
white silk cord, and trimmed with a scarf of white 
embroidered chiffon. At the left side a white 
wing is thrust through the folds of the scarf and 
points forward. Another smart little chapeau, 
that may commend itself to the amateur milliner, 
is a white “ rough-and-ready ” straw, upon which 
are arranged standing loops of black velvet, edged 
with straw braid, while directly in front is set a 
Prince of Wales cluster of white ostrich tips, held 
by a rhinestone buckle. Strings are still used on 
many toques and round hats, as well as bonnets, 
and a comfortable fashion for warm weather, that 
comes from Paris, is to tie them behind, or low at 
one side of the braid or knot of hair, instead of 
beneath the chin. Favorite shade hats are of Leg- 
horn or English straw, so fine and flexible that 
they will bend without breaking, the broad brim 
being caught here and there to the low crown with 
clusters of flowers or chouz of ribbon. 

A dressy accessory to a summer grown is a vest 
front of white, black or écru guipure net, banded 
with satin ribbon, to wear inside an open jacket 
bodice. This full front is set on a fitted waistcoat 
of silk or cambric, that buttons down the back, 
while the ribbons are arranged in a rather pecul- 
iar manner. One, starting from the shoulder- 
seams, above the armholes, rounds on the bust, 
where are set two rosettes, rather far apart. A 
second curving band extends from the middle of 
the armholes, and a third from below them; while, 
still further down, two more rows run straight 
across from the side seams, the lowest of all defin- 
ing the waist line, below which falls a scant frill 
of the lace. Many light wool and silk gowns are 
now made with large, puffed sleeves of velvet ina 
contrasting color, and a wide girdle to match. 
With serge outing suits are worn a broad-brimmed 
sailor hat, low shoes of dark-brown leather, and 
white castor gloves, either with or without 
gauntlets. 





August in the Kitchen. 
ae 

August is a trying month to the housekeeper 
who is dependent upon the itinerant butcher, 
especially if she cannot have ice. Meat spoils 
very quickly in dog days, and the least suspicion 
of taint is enough to destroy one’s appetite for the 
meal. For one whole August, when living in the 
country, we had fresh meat on our tables but 
once a week, and we found the change most 
healthful. For breakfast we had any of the fruits 
in season, blackberries or huckleberries with 
plenty of cream. Sometimes muskmelons began 
the meal. Then followed little molds of cold rice, 
hominy, wheat flakes, or some cereal cooked the 
night before and placed in the cellar in little eups. 
Then we would have a course of boiled ortroiled 
tomatoes on toast, a boiled egg, homemade bread 
and butter and good coffee; or, perhaps, a broiled 
mackerel with cream sauce and potatoes stewed in 
milk. Once in‘’a while a breakfast of fresh fish from 
the adjoining lake, or a tempting dish of corned 


beef hash with poached eggs on top, garnishe@ 
with sprigs of fresh parsley. Hot breads and 
biscuits and paneakes were unknown that nx uth, 
which was a great delight to our gentle house. 
keeper, as well as a great advantage to the health 
of the family. 

Dinners were quite as simple. Sometimes only 
bowls of brown bread and milk, and as many 
pieces as we liked of a well cooked fruit pie, 
freshly baked and served with cream. At other 
times some delicious cream soup and a dish of 
new potatoes and peas, with cream and butter 
added to the seasonings. Again, a soup followed 
by a mayonnaise of lettuce and whole tomiitoes, 
There is much nutriment in a salad dressed with 
oil, and although we are all Americans, we learned 
to become very fond of mayonnaise dressing. 

Scalloped Salmon.— Canned salmon formed the 
basis of many nice dishes. Turn the contents of q 
can into an earthen bowl for an hour before using, 
Right here let me give this caution: Never leta 
tin of meat, vegetables or fruit stand even for 
five minutes, after it is opened, but turn out the 
contents at once into some earthen dish. Pick the 
fish into small fragments, mix with one-third the 
quantity of bread crumbs and add a beaten egg, 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter and a tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice for every pint of the mix- 
ture; season to taste, put in a buttered dish, dust 
with crumbs, and bake brown. 

With Cream Sauce.—Make a pint of cream sauce, 
add the salmon in such pieces as it comes from the 
can, and garnish with bits of toast. 

Swedish Salad.—After one of the rare occasions, 
when we indulged in a piece of roast beef, we used 
to make the following salad: Soak a large mack- 
erel over night in cold water; drain, cover with 
cold water and cook ten minutes after it begins to 
boil. When cold, cut into bits, removing all the 
bones; add a pint of cold boiled potatoes cut into 
dice, another pint of dice of cold beef, a small 
minced onion, one gherkin cut fine and some 
minced parsley. Mix well, garnish with the inner 
leaves of lettuce and hard boiled eggs and pour a 
dressing made from three tablespoonfuls of oil, 
one of vinegar, and salt and pepper over all. 

Cream Soups.—Every vegetable can be made into 
a soup, using milk or cream instead of stock. Take 
half a dozen white onions, peel and slice, add a 
tablespoonful of butter, salt, white pepper and 
enough water to keep from burning while they 
simmer until soft enough to press through a sieve; 
then sift over a tablespoonful and a half of flour 
and stir smooth while you add slowly a quart of 
hot milk. Press all through a sieve and finish 
the seasoning to taste. You may combine the 
onions with potatoes, dry beans boiled, or rice, in 
which case use less flour. A delicious soup is made 
with a pint of young white onions and green peas. 
Boil the onions, drain, put back in the saucepan, 
dredge with a tablespoonful of flour; add one 
quart of boiling milk and a large cup of cooked 
green peas; pour over dice of fried or toasted 
bread into the tureen. Most vegetable and cream 
soups are the better for these little dice of fried 
bread called crofitons. It is not always convenient 
for a busy housewife to make them when wanted, 
but a very nice substitute is made by laying but- 
tered ‘slices of bread half an inch thick on apie 
dish, cut in squares and set in a good oven to 
brown. New carrots make a delicious soup. Boil 
a quantity and mash through a sieve; put a bit of 
butter in a saucepan; dredge in a tablespoonful 
of flour; stir in the purée of carrots, and dilute 
with hot milk until of the right consistency. 

Cabbage Soup.--Remove the outer leaves and 
core from a medium sized new cabbage; cook 
tender in plenty of salted water; drain, press out 
the water, cool and chop fine. Put two ounces of 
melted butter in a saucepan; add the cabbage, and 
fry until all the butter is absorbed, but do not let 
it brown; sift over a good tablespoonful of flour, 
season with salt and pepper and add a quart of 
hot milk. Any kind of meat stock may be used 
instead of milk, or half cream and half milk. 

Where it is necessary to keep meat without ice, 
wrap it in a cloth that has. been wrung out of vin- 
egar and hang it ina cool place where no sun will 
reach it. 

’ Where it is desirable, as in the case of sickness, 
to keep ice in a sickroom, roll it in flannel ang 
then in newspaper; tie a cloth over a large bowl 
and lay the ice on this to keep it out of the water. 
As you have occasion to use it break off little 
pieces by pressing with a large-headed pin against 
a corner of the ice. This will obviate waste and 
noise. Paper alone will preserve the ice. 
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Ninety-five in the Shade. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 
—_ 

“ Ninety-five in the shade!” chuckled that sala- 
mander, old Sol, flinging Gown a fresh batch of 
fiery rays upon the city pavements which were, 
already, so scorching in the noonday glare that a 
drop of water from the street sprinkler sizzled 
and vanished in an instant,and the bare pink 
toes of the two chums, Daffy and Taffy, curled up 
instinctively Whenever they touched the burning 
stones. 

“Oh, dear!’? sighed Daffy as she dropped ex- 
hausted on the step of a tall tumble-down tene- 
ment house in a narrow, dirty street where the 
air seemed even more close and stifling than else- 
where, where ashes, ancient boots and shoes, and 
portions of decayed vegetables lay unheeded in the 
gutters. ‘Oh, dear! How I wish Alice Maud was 
a sure-enough fairy and would give us what we 
want most!” and the 
small maid gazed wist- 
fully into the stolid 
pink and white counte- 
nanee of her dearest 
treasure, the doll pre- 
sented to her last 
Christmas at the Mis- 
sion school. “Wouldn't 
it be perfectly lovely 
if she should open her 
lips and say, ‘ Daffodil, 
I have read thy 
thoughts and will grant 
thee a wish. Speak, 
what shall it be ?’” 

“And you would an- 
swer: A cent’s worth of 
hokey - pokey,”” put in 
Taffy as his eyes fol- 
lowed a vendor of that 
mysterious mixture 
trundling his two- 
wheeled eart up the 
contracted thorough- 
fare. 

“No indeed, I should 
not. I would wish for 
a magic boat that 
would carry you and 
me miles and miles 
away from Buttermilk 
Alley. We would get 
in and sail away to the 
beautifullest place in 
all the world. A place 
better’n Central Park, 
forthe apples and choc- 
olate sticks and donkey rides would be given for 
nothing; there would be no signs ‘Keep off the 
grass,’ and we could pick ott all the flowers we 
liked and pin ’em on our dress like the fine ladies 
on the avenue.” 

“Why, Daff, that would be Heaven!” 

“So it would, or Fairyland, and oh, 1 wish I could 
go this minute!’? and she bobbed up and down 
with excitement at her “Castles in Spain.” 

“So do 1,” drawled her friend who was rather 
bewildered by such flights of fancy, “ but what’s 
the use of thinkin’ of sech things when there ain’t 
no sech place, and no fairies, And no nothin’.” 

But Daffy was mistaken. There are good fairies 
evenin this prosaic nineteenth century and one 
was coming down Buttermilk Alley at that very 
moment, though neither of the children recog- 
nized her in her plain gown and black bonnet; 
not even when she spoke to them in soft, gentle 
tones and placed in their hands two gay bits of 
pasteboard across which was printed ‘Fresh Air 
Excursion.” ' 

Taffy and Daffy could just spell this out, and 
“fresh air” sounded pleasant, so they put inan 
appearance, three days later, at the place ap- 
pointed by the fairy, Daffy carefully bearing Alice 
Maud and a diminutive satchel packed with a 
clean apron and her only pocket handkerchief, 
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while Taffy had a dilapidated umbrella—rescued 
from an ash barrel—tucked under his arm. 

They saw dozens of other young folks who were 
evidently bound on the same expedition, as they 
boarded a long train for the first time in their 
lives, but they covered up their heads like silly 
little ostriches when they dashed through a dark 
tunnel and only breathed freely when the cars 
drew up at a pretty vine-covered station and the 
fairy turned them out into a brand-new world full 
of daisies and buttereups, and left them sitting 
bolt upright in an open wagon with a jolly-faced 
man laughing and shaking them gaily by the 
hand. 

Daffy sniffed in the mingled odors of blossoms 
and new-mown hay; while Taffy gazed at the 
genial farmer, who let him sit beside him and 
drive, thinking, ‘‘He looks just like Santa Claus, 
only more so.” 

Presently, they reached a low red farmhouse 
and there was Prim, with her hair in a funny little 
braid; and Molly with ripples of curls all over her 
merry head, eager to bid them welcome and to 
introduce them to a fat puppy and a brood of yel- 
low chicks; to the cunning brindle calf; to the 
sweet-bough apple tree dropping globes of mellow 
richness; to the daisy-spangled sward, and to 
the hammock swung in the shadiest spot in the 
orchard. 

Daffy was in eestasies and eclasping her tiny 
hands, cried, “Oh, Taffy, it is Fairyland, sure 
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“JUMP IN AND WE WILL GIVE YOU A SWING.” 


enough, and here is the magic boat that floats in 
the air!” 

‘Jump in and we will give you a swing,” shout- 
ed Prim and Molly. Nosooner said than done, and 
so we will leave them, our happy, contented, 
Fresh Air mites, in the cozy hammock, while the 
country breeze fans an unwonted color into their 
pale cheeks and they care not a whit if it is nine- 
ty-five in the shade. 


A Florida Mocking Bird. 
JEANETTE N. PHILLIPS. 
—_——<>——_ 

I cannot say whether he is one or half a dozen, 
for he is wholly free, and I always see the same 
regalia of black and white and gray, and hear, day 
after day, the same voice and variations, from the 
same trees and perches. About April 1st he occa- 
sionally answered another at a distance, or held a 
brief contest with a rival, or drove one from his 
favorite perches, uttering quarrelsome cries the 
while. But usually he stands alone, a mere gray 
speck against the immense blue dome. He lifts 
his voice in matin lay at early dawn, sings at fre- 
quent intervals all the morning, and for an hour 
at midday he pours forth his 

*:. ¥ 5. *. #., # |.“ Ren Beat 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” 








ce . 





The afternoon brings frequent solos, and the 
twilight hour is always cheered with his vesper 
song. I once heard him singing at night by the 
light of a few burning logs, in a field not far away, 
and often, all in the silent night, there floats from 
his overflowing throat, on the silvery Southern 
moonlight, a carol sweet and clear. 

On a blustering, windy day, even though a sunny 
one, he retires to some sequestered nook, and 
passes the songless hours; it may be, in invoking 
the powers of peace upon the boisterous Aolus, or 
perhaps in studying the harmonies of rustling 
leaves and swaying grasses. During a three-days’ 
rain, he was wholly silent, but a passing rain 
seems to dampen his ardor only slightly. I have 
heard his cheery voice “in thunder, in lightning, 
and in rain,” somewhat subdued, it is true, but 
when again the sun shines out brightly, and glit- 
tering drops are falling still, he 

“ Showers a rain of melody,” 

and with his voice cleaves the air from side to 
side, as does the shining rainbow. When the 
orange trees were in bloom, he often sang from 
the branches, and the rapturous melody and ex- 
quisite perfume were wafted in by the same soft 
breeze, bringing sensuous delight almost to 
intoxication. 

As spring advances his songs are more and more 
frequent, of longer duration, and richer, sweeter, 
and more varied. He sometimes begins to sing 
just before alighting, and then stands for a few 
minutes, engaged in his 
song,coquettishly turn- 
ing his head and body, 
and jerking his long. 
slim tail this way and 
that, then flies to an- 
other perch, for he isa 
restless bird. He often 
alights on the vines 
over the piazza, flying 
in with or without a 
companion, and utter- 
ing hoarse, scolding 
cries, wholly unlike his 
formal serenade. He 
is heedless, for I have 
seen him caught on a 
thorn bush, where he 
would shriek and cry 
most pitifully until res- 
cued by some compas- 
sionate fellow bird. 
While driving in the 
pine woods, at a dis- 
tance from human 
dwellings, I have never- 
seen nor heard him, but 
he is to be heard near- 
isolated homes in the 
forest, and always. 
along the village street 
and about every house- 
He often comes hop. 
ping about my door, in 
lilliputian importance, 
dropping or spreading 
his wings with quick-- 
est movements, carry- 
ing his tail jauntily aslant, now picking up a tid- 
bit of food with a comical air of fussy fastidious- 
ness, now looking up as proudly as a tiny prince- 
ling might do. I seldom hear him and other birds 
singing or calling at the same time. Sometimes 
he warbles out a few notes between the cries of 
raven or bluejay, but when Sir Mocking Bird lifts 
up his voice in song, the twittering cardinal bird 
and the whistling dove sink into a respectful 
silence. One day I heard a stranger bird uttering 
an entirely new whistle, which my mocking bird 
was industriously trying to imitate; with poor 
success, however. He robs the strawberry beds, 
as later he will plunder the fruit trees, in perfect 
silence; then, mounting to some safe perch, he 
flings lavishly down, from a never-failing treas- 
ury, the crisp, abundant currency of his own afflu- 
ent realm. j 

His voice is rich and sweet beyond description, 
and his notes are uttered in rapid succession, 
changing without a pause. There are trills, and 
turns, and warbles, and whistles, with scherzo, 
staccato, crescendo, and diminuendo modulations 
without end—“ t-d-d-d-tr-r-r-rl-l-lu, te-te-teedle, 
teedle, he-wit, he-wit-wit-wit, tchu-we, tehu-we 
t-d-d-rl-tehu-we, chk-ush-tchk uh,” ete., ete. Can- 
ary, and robin, and lark, and others, are all im- 
itated, with improvised preludes and interludes 
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and variations, in all keys and all measures, which 
are sometimes interpolated with a few harsh, dis- 
eordant notes, or brought to a close with a noisy 
‘zip zip zip,” like a brass band finale. But it is 
simply impossible to transcribe all the wondrous 
sweetness of mocking-bird melody. Many times a 
day Iam drawn to the door to listen to the rapt- 
urous minstrelsy. I take up pen or needle, and 
either tool becomes a dancing thing, that hops and 
skips, as if in a vain attempt to keep “time, time 
time” to the tuneful strains. As I eat, the plainest 
fare is metamorphosed, by the magic of music, into 
daintier food than the far-famed peacock’s brains 
of the Roman epicures, or even the time-honored 
ambrosia of the gods. 
“T have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood 
Of rapture so divine.” 

it was on Easter Sunday that this merriest singer 
of the sunny Southland seemed to reach the climax 
of the seasons—to be lifted into a very transport 
of bliss. Almost continually throughout the day 
he held a very carnival of triumphant song, filling 
all the clear, resounding air with his harmonious 
gladness. Like a gleeful mountain brook, that 
babbles on and on with many a gurgle and ever a 
mirthfulrondean, his notes tlowed down from their 
blithesome source. It seemed as if his ecstatic 
melody was a silvery thread, which on that glad 
day reached from the green and flowery earth, up 
through the crystal atmosphere, to the vast, 
serene, blue heavens, and along which vibrated 
the exultant songs of redeemed men and joyful 


angels. 


A Word with the Coming Blacksmith. 
Vv. C. MELVILLE. 
—_—_~<__—_ 

There must be a great many coming blacksmiths 
among the boy readers of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, and just for a little while I want to 
gather them about me and talk with them. 

Boys, do you know that it requires as much, or 
even more, skill to become a good farrier as it 
dives to become a good artist? The world is full 
of bunglers; men who follow custom, tradition or 
lawless will, who cut and carve the foot of a live 
horse as ruthlessly as they would that of a dead 
one, who, in fact, have neither knowledge nor 
sentiment. If you are going to be a blacksmith, 
be an enlightened one, be a progressive one, be a 
humane one; dignify the calling and make the 
world realize that its importance entitles it to be 
catalogued among the fine arts. 

No man has the right to pose as a farrier until 
he thoroughly understands the anatomy and 
physiology of the foot he would shoe. The life of 
the average horse is short and hard enough with- 
out the unspeakable tortures inflicted by bad 
shoeing. It is popular to thin the frog and trim 
the sole of a foot until it yields to the pressure of 
the smith’s finger. This is all wrong, as*the best 
veterinarians will tell you. The frog is the nat- 
ural hoof-expander; God put it there to serve a 
number of wise and necessary purposes.“*Under 
the operator’s knife it fails of all these and be- 
comes an injury. The paring of the sole is an 
equally reprehensible wrong. This sole was put 
there to protect the wonderful and highly sensi- 
tive parts within; and yet men stand by and let 
bungling farriers pare it off close. In the Short 
‘Course in Agriculture, now being given at some of 
‘our universities, the boys are instructed in judg- 
‘ing different kinds of live stock, and the founda- 
tion of the teaching, so far as the horse is con- 
‘cerned, is, ‘No foot, no horse.” The boy who 
intends to be a blacksmith needs just such a 
course as this, along with his special training. 

We hear so much about laminitis; indeed, the 
greater part of the horse’s ills come under this 
head, and the primary cause of a large majority 
of them is improper shoeing. Now, our best stu- 
dents along this line think that the farm horse is 
better without shoes, and the conscientious bla¢ck- 
smith is the one to impress this fact upon his cus- 
tomers. Money out of his pocket, it may seem to 
be, but a good man dares do right, whether he 
stands at the anvil or in the pulpit. (Of course 
this remark about farm horses is open to excep- 
tion, but you will probably be the judges). 

If you are going to be nothing more than an 
ordinary blacksmith, you will not be called to 








exercise your cheap skill upon valuable trotting | 


horses; only science and costly skill are allowed 
to take a hand at these. Owners are careful and 
hard to please when thei. animals are very valu- 


able, but the common horse—the one who does his 
drudgery for him—anybody can mangle his feet. 

A well-educated farrier knows a good deal, not 
only about his business, but about other things 
that belong outside and yet are in touch with his 
ealling. A man must be more than a hammerer of 
iron and steel and a driver of nails to be able to 
shorten a hoof that its angle conform to the natu- 
ral inclination of the leg, and to determine all the 
nice measurements necessary to give ease and 
strength. Then there is the weight of the shoe—a 
matter of the greatest importance. Some one has 
to determine this according to the needs of the 
animal; the work it has to do and the like. 

A majority of smiths nail shoes on without re- 
gard to the size or shape of the foot and then cut 
and rasp the latter to fit it. Boys, don’t let this be 
said of you when you enter your calling; be wise, 
ingenious and humane enough to fit the shoe to 
the foot just as your shoes and boots are fitted to 
your feet. 
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A Haying Incident. 
GEORGE E. NEWELL. 


—— 

Wild animals often exhibit great fear instead of 
ferocity when meeting man face to face in their 
own wooded haunts. A few years ago the writer 
was a young farmer just out of his teens living in 
the northern part of Michigan. Enough hay could 
not be produced from the limited and stumpy 
clearings of the settlers to supply their cattle with 
food during the winter, so recourse was had to the 
small open marshes interspersed through the 
forest, where wild grass was annually cut and 
stacked. 

One bright morning in August, I set off from my 
home for a marsh some three miles distant, a 
scythe across my shoulder and a lunch basket in 
my hand. 

The marsh was a narrow opening in the forest 
through which ran a siuggish stream fringed by 
alders. The blue-joint grass that covered the flat 
was dense of growth, and nearly five feet in 
height. I swung my scythe through it all the 
morning, hearing no sound but the swish of the 
grass and the occasional strident shrilling of a 
cicada in the tree tops of the neighboring forest. 
When the warmth of the sun and my own fatigue 
told me that it was noon, I sat down on a bunch of 
the new-mown hay and opened my lunch basket. 
My mother had placed a freshly-baked cake in 
the basket, and on removing the lid its pleasant 
odor soon pervaded the air. Presently I heard the 
brush crackle in the woods a short distance below 
me. “A rabbit hopping about,’ I thought as I 
munched away. Suddenly there loomed above 
the unmown grass, not three rods distant, the 
head and shoulders of a large black animal! It 
was a bear, and he was standing erect with his 
forepaws hanging down and his sharp nose pointed 
toward the sky snuffing vigorously. Bruin had 
smelled the cake, but had not seen me. I was not 
frightened, but sat amazed at the suddenness 
of the apparition. The bear quickly dropped out 
of sight, but an instant later again arose out of the 
grass still nearér to me! 

What a handsome picture the animal made as 
he stood thete, his body slightly swaying, his 
head rocking from side to side with that pointed 
nose in the air, and his sleek fur as black as sable, 
glistening in the sun! Only a second did the pic- 
ture last, however, for the bear discovering my 
presence uttered a frightened “ woof!” and dashed 
into a thicket of quaking aspen trees as thougha 
steam engine were after him. I had not thought 
of being frightened, the extreme timidity of the 
bear having dissipated all cause for fear. 

I arose and resumed my mowing, but during the 
afternoon occasionally glanced over my shoulder 
—out of curiosity, of course—to see if the bear was 
coming back. 





The Intelligent Horse. 


GEO. A. STOCKWELL. 
ce eee 

A man who wanted a horse for his family bought 
a fine appearing mare on the condition that he 
might return her within a month if not satisfac- 
tory. In about three weeks the mare came back. 
The dealer, an honorable man, was surprised. 
“Why,” he exclaimed, “isn’t she a good driver? 
Isn’t she kind, gentle and sound?” “Yes, all 
that,” said the buyer, ‘but she’s not social, and 
has not the usual amount of horse-sense. She has 
no appreciation of what is done for her, does not 
recognize favors, and is altogether dull.” 
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He wanted a horse that would appreciate pet- 
ting. For three weeks she had received somet ing 
every time her master entered the barn, aid g 
lump of sugar every time she came to the house, 
but she did not manifest the slightest intere.; in 
the approach of her master. She wouldn’t »yep 
turn her head in the stall to look at him. !:yj. 
dently she had either no gratitude, or no menory, 

Compare this mare with the one that cam: into 
the man’s possession later. The first morning when 
her master entered the stable she had a ervet- 
ing for him which he, understood very well. He 
gave her an apple. The next morning he did not 
show the apple at first, but she neighed for it: she 
had not forgotten. He goes to the stable about 
the same hour. When he is tardy she ealls for 
him, and, when he appears, shows her love for 
him by arching her neck and rubbing her nose 
against him. 

When the grippe kept him in, the mare called 
all day for him, nibbling at her food and listening 
for the familiar footstep. The apple or piece of 
bread from another’s hand did not pacify her. 
She wanted her master, the man who talked kindly 
to her and petted her. When harnessed to the 
sarriage she hurries to the house and looks ex- 
pectantly for the lump of sugar that is coming. If 
the sugar is forgotten, considerable urging is re- 
quired to get her away. Experience shows that 
the result of petting is much more satisfactory 
than that of harsh treatment. In the long run, 
sugar will do more with a horse than the whip. 





Burial Rites of Central American Indians, 
DINAH SHARPE. 
—— 


In the interior of Central America, where many 
tribes of the native Spanish Indians still live, 
their customs are as ancient and as far removed 
from the educating influences of our present civil- 
ization as when Christopher Columbus first discoy- 
ered the country, just 400 years ago. Kindly in 
disposition and unused to warfare, these tribes 
still cling to the peculiar forms and ceremonies of 
their crude superstitions, unquestioned and happy 
in their ignorance. 

Our party, fortunately, had arrived in time 
to witness the funeral ceremony of the chief's 
daughter, for which the preparafions were just 
completed. A dugout, which is made by cutting 
the trunk of a tree the desired length, splitting it 
through the long center, and hollowing out either 
portion, constituted the coffin. In one of these 
primitive halves the body was laid. A sheet of 
coarse; Brown material, long and narrow, like a 
searf, was wrapped firmly round and round the 
stiffened corpse. As the bearers lifted the rude 
open coffin, carying it headforemost, we noticed 
that the long vines of the country ‘had been spliced 
to a length of several hundred feet, and tied to the 
big toe of the woman. As the vines trailed their 
length after the coffin, great caution was exercised 
by the straggling procession, in order to avoid 
stepping upon them. When the edge of the wood, 
wherein was the burying ground, was reached, the 
fune¥al cortége deliberately sat down and rested 
quietly for quite a long time. All the men had 
machetes, without which native weapon of offense 
and defense no real Central American is ever seen. 
With these they began slashing about right and 
left, up and down, in the most vigorous manner. 
Finally, one of them, with a sudden blow, cut 
loose the vine from the toe. This was the signal 
for the bearers to pick up the dugout and run with 
it, at the very top of their speed, to the grave 
already prepared. Coverings the body with the 
other half of the dug-out and tying the two halves 
together, in less time than it takes one to tell it, 
they lowered it into the grave, which was then 
filled up with with most precipitate haste. A look 
of satisfaction and relief came upon the faces of 
all, although the men still kept.on slashing about 
with their machetes. Suddenly the bereaved hus- 
band began to belabor his children in a vigorous 
manner, quite undeserved, with whips and sticks. 
Their cries added to the general hubbub, until, 
feeling somewhat inclined to interfere and pre- 
vent such cruel punishment, we asked what on 
earth the poor little sobbing creatures had done. 
For answer, they explained that sometime, in the 
future, the children were sure to do something 
for which their mother would have punished 
them. So, here, at her grave, that she might lie 
easy in it, they performed this touching little duty 
for her,. “previous” though it might be, and 
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ficiently adequate to cover any offense short of 
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rime. 
a funeral ceremony is really the practical 
exponent of their religious belief. The crude cun- 
ning of their argument is not illy reasoned out, 
since they believe themselves capable of out- 
witting the devil himself. His Satanic Majesty is 
supposed to follow at the very end of the long, 
trailing vine, and so they lengthen it out as much 
as possible. When it stops trailing the devil stops 
following and rests, also. Then, as he waits for it 
to move on, these clever ones think they have out- 
witted him by suddenly cutting the vine. When 
he discovers it cut, and arrives, 
in great haste, at the grave, lo! 
the earth has covered it, and the 
disappointed devil has then no 
power to snatch the poor soul 
away while it is pursuing its 
journey toward the happy hunt- 
ing grounds. The machetes cut 
and slash at any unseen emis- 
saries of darkness, and the evil 
spirit that may linger about to 
help him get possession of the 
soaring soul, or impede its flight 
on the unaccustomed, untrav- 
eled road to future bliss. On 
this lonely journey, however, 
food and drink must be pro- 
vided. So, for a fortnight, a 
mug of liquor, tortillas, bana- 
nas, and other fruit, were night- 
ly placed at the head of the 
grave. To find.in the morning, 
that these refreshing viands 
had disappeared, was the surest 
and happiest proof to the anx- 
ious minds of the sorrowing rel- 
atives that the spirit was wend- 
ing its way peacefully, and not 
hungrily, along toward that 
bourne where we must all arrive 
some day. It is almost needless 
toadd that, during the fortnight, 
the high priest, as a saintly 
duty, holds high carnival all to 
himself, in this well-arranged 
feast, without any further exer- 
tion to obtain it than is neces- 
sary to secretly and silently 
steal it away. The intellects of 
this faithful community may 
also have been somewhat 
clouded, as, during this fort- 
night, they kept up a perpetual 
“wake,” so to speak. Prepar- 
ing great quantities of the na- 
tive wine, they formed a circle 
around the vessels in which the 
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wine was fermenting, and in this state drank it 
until not a cupful was left. It was not long before 
they were all maddened to frenzy, but continued 
imbibing this coarse, most unpalatable stuff, in- 
terspersed with the wildest dances, cries, and 
whoopings, accompanied by a monotonous under- 
tone of weird song. So utterly unconscious or ob- 
livicus had they become, in a short time that one 
of our party, with incontinent enterprise, made 
off with the strange wooden idol they were wor- 
shipping. It stood in the yery midst of them, and, 
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being Subsequently landed safely in New York 
city, remains as a curious trophy and souvenir of 
an amusing and interesting scene. 
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A Mosquito Legend. 
LUCY ELLIOT KEELER. 
eae Se 
Hiawatha is the subject of many Indian legends, 


Longfellow’s beautiful poem. The little boy, 


only a small number of which are included in 


Our Puzzle Column. 
_— ~~, 
ANSWER TO THE MAY PUZZLE. 

Last summer I took a vacation, and as Iam very 
fond of hunting I took along my gunn and dog. 
When I arrived at my destination, I found my 
friend, Henry Black, waiting for me at the station. 
He had brought me a black horse, but had neg- 
lected to procure me a saddle. I told him I must 


| have one, but he said that after I became a good 


reading a book of poetry, who declared angrily to | 
a mosquito singing about his ears, ‘If you do not 
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A FUNERAL PROCESSION IN CENTRAL AMERICA. ks 


move off, I will fling Hiawatha at you,” spoke 


The Indians say that hundreds of years before 
Columbus came to this country, a great mosquito 
invaded Fort Onondaga which was the capital of 


: the Iroquois. The mosquito did great mischief to 


the people, for on whomsoever it lighted it sucked 
out his blood and killed him. : 

The warriors made several expeditions to expel 
the monster, but failed. The country was invaded 
until Hiawatha, the Holder of the Heavens, was 
pleased to visit the people. When he was with 
the king at Fort Onondaga, the mosquito made his 
appearance, as usual, and flew about the Fort. 
Hiawatha attacked the monster. It flew so rap- 
idly he could hardly keep in sight of it, but after 
a few days’ chase it began to fail. He hunted it 
to the borders of the Great Lakes, toward the sun- 
setting, and round the great country. At last he 
overtook the monster and killed it near the salt 
lake Onondaga, and the blood became myriads of 
small mosquitos. 

The Indians place the greatest reliance on the 
truth of this legend especially when they visit the 
swamps about the Great Lakes. 
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rider I would be glad I did not have one. The first 
night I was there I shott a big moose, which made 
me quite happy, as I had never 
seen one before. The next 
morning I went out to fish, and 
the first thing I saw as I neared 
the lakeside was a lot of salmon 
and trout. We had very good 
luck and carried home over 106 
pounds for our forenoon’s work. 
In the afternoon, I was intro- 
duced to Miss Ada Randolph, 
who was a very bright and well- 
educated young lady. Aftera 
few commonplace remarks, she 
asked me if I wasa good sing- 
er. I replied that I was not a 
professional, but sometimes 
amused myself a little in that 
line. She said she played the 
violin and would accompany 
me, if lliked. My.selection was. 
America, but I had hardly 
started when she stopped play- 
ing and said my voice sounded 
like a wildcat. I am not very 
sensitive, but her remark made 
me mad, and I retaliated by 
saying she was dreadful green, 
and did not know a Bow string 
from aclam. This made her so 
provoked that she sent for ber 
twin sisters, who made matters 
right by saying we both needed 
a little rest. The next morning 
when I met Ada she was as 
pleasant as could be, and when 
I left for home that afternoon 
she gave mea red apple, and in 
return I asked her if she would 
not kissimee, which she did, and 
I went away feeling that I haa 
had a very pleasant vacation. 
As we passed out of town I had 
a very pleasant view of the 
place, and even now my mem- 
ory dwells with delight upon 
the happy land, where I found 
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such sweet air and where I formed such a friend- 
ship with the before mentioned young lady, that 
she is now my wife, a fact which I have never 
regretted to this day, and never expect to. 

THE PRIZE WINNERS. 

A. R. Clement, Strongsville, 0.; Miss Grace O, 
Vernon, Colma, Cal.; Maud T. Geagen, 40 Highland 
Ave., Yonkers, N. Y.; E. A. Deckler, 411 Laurel 
street, New Orleans, La.; Miss Anna M, Nutting, 
Kent, OQ. 
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Snake River Basin, Idaho. 
Farming and stock-raising in Idaho, or any- 


where on the great plateau between the Rocky | 


and Cascade Mountains is very different from that 
in the more rain-blest States, owing to the great 
difference in topography, climate, soil, and pro- 
duction. The altitude and the coast winds render 
the air dry and the general climate healthful. 
From the Snake River plains, where the snow and 
rainfall is comparatively light, winters very short 
and summers long and hot, to the tops of the 
mountains, northward and southward, the atmos- 
phere is cooler and the snow and rainfall greater. 
The climatic change is accompanied by a corres- 
ponding change in native vegetation. The plains 
are covered with a luxuriant growth of wild sage 
brush, which extends up the nearer valleys of 
tributary streams and over some of the lower 
hills. But in the higher valleys and hills blue 
stem and bunch grasses abound. The altitude 
ranges from 1,800 to 12,000 feet. The great Snake 
River basin and the valleys and hills are destitute 
of timber except a few Balm of Gilead and Black 
Alder trees growing along the streams. Snake 
river flows for 1,000 miles, describing a semicircle 
through the State, in a tortuous channel between 
deep sandy or rocky, treeless banks and lava cliffs. 
Near the source there is some timber, and wher- 
ever the banks are low they are fringed with wil- 
low thickets. The mountains, which comprise 
about two-thirds of the area of the State, are very 
high and rocky, and are clad with evergreen for- 
ests of pine and fir. The Snake River plains, con- 
sisting of irregular series of bench-land plateau, 
in places broken up by rolling hills, follow the 
general course of the river, and average from 20 to 
40 miles wide, growing wider toward the west. 
The summer rainfall in Southern Idaho is insuffi- 
cient for any crop raising except rye. Therefore, 
irrigation is indispensable to agricultural pur- 
suits. There are but few settlements along Snake 
river, since the bed is too low and the current too 
slow for people of limited means to utilize the 
water for irrigation. After passing the mouth of 
Weiser river, and at about the forty-fifth parallel, 
this majestic river glides gradually into a moun- 
tain canyon, where it is lashed into foam for about 
275 miles before coming out at the confluence of the 
Clearwater. The Big Salmon, flowing irregularly 
through the central part of the State, from east to 
west, with all its branches, is inclosed within a 
mountain fastness, which forms an almost impas- 
sable barrier between the northern and southern 
portions of the State. 
L. L. SHEARER, Washington Co., Idaho. 
oo . 


Dairy Farming in Victoria. 


The colony of Victoria, both in regard to soil and . 


climate, is peculiarly well suited for dairy farm- 
ing. The climate is so mild that the stock require 
no shelter. There are farmers who put their cows 
into sheds on winter nights, and feed them on 
straw or green fodder. They are the exceptions, 
and are rewarded by extra returns. No complete 
return of dairy produce has been -vobtained in 
Victoria, but in 1890 it was ascertained that 31,775 
milch cows produced, on the average, 42,285 gallons 
of milk daily, or about 152,000,000 gallons annually, 
from which over 2,200,000 pounds of bntter and 
1,790,000 pounds of cheese were made in the year. 
The value of the dairy produce of the colony was 
estimated at £2,921,927.. About 400 tons of butter 
were exported to England, and brought good 
prices. Dairying is making great advances in the 
colony, owing to the introduction and adoption of 
the American factory system. Within the last 





18 months there have been erected about 60 butter | 
factories and creameries. The fact that the colony | 
is in the Southern hemisphere is important. When | 
| From a farmer’s point of view, things were never 


it is summer in Australia it is winter in England. 
The dairy produce manufactured during the spring 
and summer in the colony can reach England in 
time to supply the winter market. In this reposes 
a@ great advantage over America, which has its 
seasons simultaneously with those of Europe. To 
have a supply of feed for the cows in January, 


February, and March, when the natural pastures 
are burned up, growing green feed or ensilage is 
advocated. In 1890 ensilage was returned as hay- 
ing been made on 231 farms. The total quantity 
nade was set down as 8,294 tons; it was probably 
much more, but no returns of ensilage having been 
asked for in previous years, the inquiry was hew 
to the farmers. D. E. MARTIN, 
Secretary for Agriculture, Victoria, Australia. 


—<—e — 
Agricultural Conditions of West Canada. 

The three Western Canadian territories embrace 
a very wide range of soil, climate and produce. 
Eastern Assiniboia, where most of the grain is 
now raised, is much the same as the higher lands 
of Dakota and Manitoba, and has much the same 
risks, except that there are no hot winds. West 
and northwest of that are some poor tracts. On 
the Saskatchewan and its tributaries there is a 
region of really fertile land, and, where settled 
and cultivated, choice wheat has been raised. But 
to go there looking forward to wheat as the main- 
stay, is to run a good deal of risk. The climate 
and soil are suitable to all kinds of stock, water 
being abundant, and the herbage very nutritious. 
There is not the steady cold of winter as in the 
Dakotas. The chinook winds keep the average 
temperature of winter much warmer, but now and 
then it falls to 30° or 35° below zero. 

Both countries keep mounted policemen along 
the boundary line to prevent smuggling. Canadian 
farmers try to smuggle in cotton goods, canned 
fruits, coal oil, glucose syrup, and rubber shoes. 
Coal oil is the dearest thing in Western Canada, 
selling for 35 cents a gallon at Regina, up to 50 


‘cents:in outlying places. Against that put the 


fact that fuel and fencing timber are usually to be 
had for the cutting, and in the Saskatchewan coun- 


try, and some other places, a thick coal seam crops | 


out on the coulees and costs $1.50 to mine. Best 
Canadian. blankets sell in Winnipeg at 75 cents a 
pound, and genuine woolen clothing a third below 
American prices. On the other goods named, the 
advantage in favor of American products about 
balances with the gain on woolens. Grain does 
not differ very much in value from the prices at 
places in Dakota outside of the best settled dis- 
tricts. Cattle are worth two and one-half to four 


' eents, live weight, on foot; prices being regulated 


by quality and distance from the best shipping 
points.. For the right men there is money in 
sheep raising, lambs being worth $4 to $5a head, 
wool lower, and mutton two or three cents a pound 
higher than in the States. Local taxation, as a 
rule, is very moderate, and there are no “rustlers ” 
on the cattle ranges. ‘ 

One of the Canadian missionaries casually inter- 
viewed lately by the writer—who is fairly posted 
on the merits of his particular district—did not 
tell any untruths, but he did leave out of his little 
talk not a few of the unpleasant features, and 
talked volubly of the successful ones only, and of 
the’ great future before his section of country, 
which is bound to be settled before long. It is 
well understood that an experienced pioneer from 
Dakota or Ontario is worth half a dozen Tender- 
foots from England or -half-starved Russians, 
which accounts for the zeal displayed in attract- 
ing settlers from Dakota. In a pretty close ac- 
quaintance with pioneer life, ranging from Sioux 
City to Calgary, the writer has found that the 
climate and the country are always of less conse- 
quence than the man on top of the land. Put an 
English Puritan or a north of Ireland Presbyterian 
on a rocky hillside in New England and they will 
make a home, however humble, in which the 
founders of a great nation will grow up to robust 
moral and physical manhood. Put a Spaniard in 
California, and at the end of centuries you find a 
horde of semi-savages round the luxurious dwell- 
ings of afew senors and senoritas. Some do very 
well in the far Northwest, who might do quite as 
well,‘ by good management, elsewhere. Much 
depends on a man’s own quality as a pioneer 
wherever he is. R. WAUGH, Manitoba. 


Farming Conditions in Queensland. 


I am delighted to know that my brother farmers 
in America are in so satisfactory a condition as to 
crops and prices. May they long enjoy prosperity ! 


worse here; in fact, every farm product is as low 


| asitcan be. I hope that we have touched bottom 


and that things will turn soon. We have our early 
maize crops all in the barn, and there they are 
likely to remain, as maize is quoted at one shilling 
and three pence per bushel. Fancy, five shililngs 








for a four-bushel sack, and it costs me three shil- 
lings per sack to deliver in Bundabey, so | have 
two shillings to pay labor, ete. Now that times 
are bad, our paternal government has du. ibled 
railway freights, and put a tax on our newspapers 
of 50 per cent. on publishing prices of all penny 
papers. So much for the encouragement of Dio- 
neer selectors. The remedy, in my opinion, is to 
retu~n farmers to parliament. We are expecting 
to return a good number of the workers to our 
next parliament. 

Your splendid semi-centennial number to hana, 
and am very glad to have photos of the eminent 
men whose writings I have enjoyed solong. Muay 
you long be spared to administer to the wants of 
the farmers of the world! Your influence for 
good is world-wide. Knowing that you will watch 
the farming interest, and not be afraid to hit 
abuse wherever it crops up, I wish you every 
success. 

W. BROTHERTON, Queensiand. 
ee 
The Abanduned Farms of Vermont. 


Vermont, in common with other States, contains 
some land which is naturally unfit for cultivation, 
and, owing to the range of mountains which 
extends the entire length of the State, the propor- 
tion of such land, when compared with the amount 
of good farming land, is, no doubt, greater than 
that of many other States. At an early period in 
the history of this State much of this kind of land, 
situated upon the sides, and even tops, of the hills 
and mountains was unwisely cleared, and it was 
attempted to carry on agricultural operations 
there, although the slope was, in many places, so 
steep as to prevent the use of even the plow, and 
the naked rock often covered three-fourths or 
more of the surface. These circumstances gave 
rise to the various stories about filing sheep’s 
noses to enable them to feed between the rocks, of 
planting beans on the hillside by means of a shot- 
gun, and many others, equally absurd. If such 
tracts of land can be called farms, there are many 
abandoned farms in Vermont, and their owners 
would be better off if many more should be 
abandoned. 

In traveling through the State, one sees many 
dilapidated and unoccupied buildings upon as fine 
farming land as is to be found in New England. 
The natural inference is that the farms to which 
they belong have been abandoned, when, really, 
such is farfrom being the case. Formerly, when 
farm work was all, or nearly all, done by hand, a 
man could cultivate but a comparatively small 
amount of land, and, consequently, the original 
farms were divided and subdivided into several 
smaller ones, often less than 20 acres in extent. 
Upon each one of these was erected a set of 
buildings which would have done credit to a farm 
of three times its size. In later years, by the aid 
of improved machinery, a man is able to cultivate 
vastly more land than he could have done 50, or 
even 20, years ago. In consequence, many of the 
more prosperous farmers have bought one or more 
of the adjoining farms, the buildings upon which, 
from sheer want of use, have fallen into decay. 
There is not sufficient inducement to cause the 
owners to keep them in repair, and they are sel- 
dom. worth the trouble of tearing down and 
removing. Hence they are allowed to remain, an 
eyesore to passers-by, and a mute, though false, 
witness to the impoverished condition of the Ver- 
mont farmer, who, instead of being on the verge of 
bankruptcy,:is often loaning money, at interest, to 
his brother farmer in the West. This, in a nut- 
shell, is the whole truth in the matter concerning 
the abandoned farms in Vermont. 

CHARLES ORMSBEE, Washington Co., Vt. 
re 
Second Crops in Texas. 


An experiment in cucumber growing may be of 
interest to farmers who desire second vine crops, 
as well as to gardeners who always realize good 
prices for late-grown vegetables. .A market garl- 
dener had a plat of cucumbers which bore heavily 
all summer and showed considerable vigor. He 
noticed that close to the roots the old vines were 
sending out young shoots and that these were 
bearing a few blooms. 

Selecting a few hills which had ceased to bear 
he cut the vines close to where the shoots were 
putting out and immediately cultivated them. 
The result was a fairly good supply of cucumbers. 
The gain in time of preparing and planting a new 
crop is considerable, but the chief advantage lies 
in the fact that the old roots are well set and yet 
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sufficiently vigorous to do duty, while it would be 
difficult in the heat and drouth of the summer to 
get new seeds to sprout. A Georgia watermelon 
grower told me that he treated a lot of watermelon 
vines in the same way, and made a splendid sec- 
ond crop. C. N. OUSLEY, Dallas Co., Texas. 
Roa ae 
Stock-Raising in Florida. 

Eastern and Southern Florida are clothed with 
grass, but of such poor quality that cattle must 
have an unlimited range. After the annual burn- 
ing, the grass is somewhat tender, but soon be- 
comes wiry, and, in winter, though it may be 
green, it is not relished, and the herds resort to 
the margins of lake or river, where the savannas 
nourish tender grasses. 

In a wet winter, when these prairie lands are 
more or less submerged, the suffering and loss is 
great. The range, therefore, affords a strong con- 
trast to West and Southwest Florida, and the 
native stock, as may be expected, is vastly inferior. 
To the lankiness of the original Texas steer is 
added a diminutive size. 

In Florida, however, it is sheer folly to turn out 
Northern cattle and expect them to get a living. 
If this were the only difficulty, the animals’ feed 
might be supplemented by barn feeding, but un- 
fortunately it is not. One most extraordinary 





were caught with noosed lariats, thrown by the 
cowboys on horseback. The lariat was fastened 
to the pommel of the saddie, and by this means 
the calf was dragged to a fire, where it received 
the brand borne by its mother. The bunch was 
then left upon its range, but animals whose 
brands showed that they belonged to other ranges 
were driven along with the round-up outfit, and 
returned to their proper grazing grounds. 

In the autumn the cattle were again rounded up, 
and those which had grown fat during the summer 
were cut out from the general herd and driven to 
the nearest railroad shipping point. [The illustra- 
tion shows the method of lariating a steer to 
inspect a brand which could not be seen clearly at 
a distance. The bunch of cattle has been rounded 
up and a steer cut out from the herd.]} 

As soon as the government land was settled by 
farmers, the range cattle industry was compelled 
to move further west, but the cattle barons did 
not yield to the farmers without many a severe 
conflict, the cattle owners doing all in.-their power 
to discourage settlement. The grazers, however, 
were driven further west, and are now walled in 
by the Rocky mountains. The late troubles in 
Wyoming between the large and small cattle 
owners, is probably the last desperate conflict 
between the herdsman and the farmer. The range 
eattle industry is doomed to the fate of the red 





oats, and cotton. Fruit is very productive. The 
larger towns within the reservations are, Ardmore, 
McAlister, Muscogee, Atoka, Vinita, Tishomingo, 
Caddo, Eufaula, Webber’s Falls, and Colbert. The 
five railroads running through it are: The Kan., 
S. & Col. S. F., the M. K. and T.,and the San Fran- 
sisco and S.L. The towns are occupied by white 
people, and churches and schoolhouses abound. 
A bill has been introdyced in the House for the 
admission of Oklahoma and the Indian Territory 
as a State, as they have a larger population than 
some of the Western States. 
W. L. MOORE, Denton Co., Texas. 
— fe 
Agriculture at Trinidad. 

Our central agricultural board is trying to form- 
ulate a plan for agricultural education for the 
three principal classes of agriculturists—land- 
owners, overseers, and laborers. The scant liter- 
ature adapted to this section, and the special 
wants of our planters make it difficult to carry out 
the scheme. Cocoa culture is receiving quite an 
impetus; the plant is hardy and a prolific yielder, 
although the bean is more difficult to ferment than 
the best Ceylon cocoa bean. This crop is of 
increasing importance, having been nearly 21,000,- 
000 pounds for last season, an increase of 33 per 
cent. in 10 years. In former years the bulk of it 
was exported to England and France, but within 
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A CATTLE ROUND-UP ON THE PRAIRIE. 


thing is the disastrous appetite for sand: often 
shown by Northern cattle, so that it is necessary 
to keep them on a board floor and never allow 
them to get to the ground ‘ 

The Southern or Texas fever destroys many of 
these shipped-in cattle when placed on the range. 
A Western man accustomed to keep stock on the 
range in summer, with plenty of hay and corn in 
winter, brought his horses, cows and poultry, and, 
in spite of remonstrance, let them run in the 
woods, the result being that all have died. Home- 
raised stock withstands the climate. 

D. R. PILSBRY, Orange Co., Florida. 
ome < Yee 


The Range Cattle Industry. 


Many fortunes have been made by grazing cattle 
on government land. The advance guards of civ- 
ilization covered the prairies west of the Missis- 
sippi with vast herds of semi-wild cattle. There 
were no fences, and the herds were not kept 


‘Separate, the cattle being identified by brands 


burned into the hide. 
Every spring the owners of the cattle that wan- 


‘dered over a certain range of country would join 


forces, and their cowboys, who kept the general 


‘herd from emigrating to other ranges, and broke 


the ice on the watering places in winter, now rode 
around a vast extent of country, driving all the 


“Cattle to a central point, where the stock was 
‘bunched together in a “round-up.” The calves 





man and the buffalo. More cattle are now feeding 
on the small farms of one State in the Great Plains 
than could be ranged over the whole area from 
the Lakes to the Gulf. 

GEORGE ARGUS, Laramie Co., Wyo. 


J csapiiple 
Oklahoma and the Indian Territory. 

The rapid settlement by white men of Oklahoma 
Territory, makes it certain that they will finally 
annex and govern the various reservations in the 
Indian Territory. The Indian lands are fertile and 
unused. The civilized white man uses them to the 
best advantage. The last Congress appropriated 
about three million dollars to pay the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws for their lands, and a treaty is to 
be made. 

The Cherokee commission have concluded suc- 
cessful negotiations with several tribes for 13,000,000 


‘acres, to be thrown open for settlement as follows: 


From the Cherokee 6,000,000 acres, from the Chey- 
ennes and Arapahoes 3,500,000, from the Wichitas 
500,000, from the Kickapoes 200,000, from the Tonk- 
owas 90,000, and small amounts from other tribes. 

The names of the tribes that occupy the Terri- 
tory are: Cheyennes, Arrapahoes, Osages, Chero- 
kees, Creeks, Wichitas, Pottawatomies, Seminoles, 
Saes and Foxes, Nez Perces, Poncas, Pawnees, 
Choctaws, Chickasaws, Comanches, Apaches, Kio- 
was, Quapaws, Peorias, Ottawas, Shawnees, 
Yandos, Senecas. 

The Indian Territory, produces fine corn, wheat, 





the past five years exports to the United States 
have increased 86 per cent., and this year will be 
upward of 5,000,000 pounds. Bats are a great nui- 
sance in this colony. They are spoiling the fruit 
trees in St. Anne’s district; they are killed by 
hand or by putting strychnine into the best fruits, 
which are carefully marked. The bread fruit 
(Artocarpus excisa) thrives after it is once started, 
but it is difficult to raise the plants; a handy 
method is to dig a trench around the base of a 
large bread-fruit tree, cutting such roots as are 
met with, which will produce thrifty shoots, that 
may be transplanted when well dug. Silk culture 
has been tried here, and proved a failure. Our 
lands are particularly suited to the cultivation of 
coffee, though but little has been done in that 
direction as yet. Experiments in coffee culture 
are being stimulated. by offers of prizes from the 
government. Strenuous efforts are also being 
made to prevent the further waste of forests. 
Sugar is our great money crop, but the product of 
1891 was only 61,000 hogsheads, owing to the unfa- 
vorable season. The vacuum method of manufac- 
ture is gradually displacing the old-fashioned 
open-pan method. Nearly three-fourths of our 
1891 crop of sugar was exported to the United 
States. L. B. H., Port-of-Spain. 


-_ 


It Fills the Bill.— The AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST fills the bill... There is no use trying to 
farm withoutit. H. B. CooK, Sullivan Co., N. H. 
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FARMING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
i 

A disease exists among the banana trees of Fiji. 

Good rains have fallen in Russia and crop pros- 
pects are excellent. 

The cultivation of tobacco has been taken up 
with energy in Siam. 

In Ireland there are now a million more sheep 
than there were in 1889. 

The New South Wales vintage was only two- 
thirds that of last year. 

The drouth in Australia has been effectual in 
killing many thousands of rabbits. 

The New Zealand government proposes starting 
a silk industry in its northern districts. 

The government of Sweden has decided to reduce 
the duties on wheat, rye, and their meals. 

It is proposed in New Zealand to send 25 tons of 
well-dressed flax to the Chicago Exposition of 1893. 

Canned rabbits and rabbit skins to the value of 
$950,000 were exported from New Zealand last year. 

The northern portion of Algiers has been visited 
by a swarm of locusts, and all cereal crops de- 
voured. 

Phylloxera has appeared in no less than eleven 
provinces of Spain, doing great destruction to 
vineyards. 

The production of barley in Victoria has de- 
creased from 1,500,000 bushels in 1890 to 750,000 
bushels in 1892. 

A Tasmanian agent has been sent to India to 
ascertain the possibilities of a market there for 
the colonial apples. 

Agricultural returns of the last Tasmanian crop 
season show an increase in grain crops of 43 per 
eent., and in fruit of 48 per cent. 

An outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia has occurred 
near Adelaide, and inoculation was resorted to in 
order to prevent the spread of the disease. 

Insect pests have increased in Victoria, and 
much damage has been done to young trees by the 
use of unsuitable compounds as insecticides. 

The Java government, heretofore dependent 
upon compulsory labor in coffee growing, intends 
now to try paid labor by the contract system. 

The agricultural outlook in France is far from 
favorable. There has not been enough rain to 
soak the ground, and all vegetation has suffered 
from drouth. July weather improved codditions. 

In addition to a renewal of shipments of oats 
from Russia, the London market is receiving large 
shipments from Turkey, while supplies from Swe- 
den have practically ceased. 

The grub has seriously affected the potato crop 
in the northwest of Tasmania, consequently the 
Australian markets have been oversupplied with 
unripe tubers dug before total destruction. 

Cape of Good Hope fruit, particularly peaches, 
grapes and pears, have secured a good footing in 
the London market, and account sales. show a 
handsome profit notwithstanding the high freight 
charges. 

Samples of cotton grown at Ipswich, Queens- 
land, show a good fine staple, beautiful luster and 
great bulk of growth. The cotton is being exten- 
sively cultivated, and a factory is in course of con- 
struction. 

Tobacco of a fairly good leaf, but lacking in fla- 
vor and burning qualities, has been grown in Trin- 
idad. A few bales were sold in London at 14 cents 
per pound. 

The duty on raw sugar in Germany has been 
removed and will now be levied on the sugar as it 
leaves the factory. The export duty on German 
sugar was also reduced from the beginning of 
last month. 

The heavy shipments of old-crop India wheat to 
the English market have ceased and the new crop 
is not coming forward with any freedom, the May 
shipments being 200,000 quarters less than in May 
of last year. 

The Opotiki district in New Zealand has suffered 
from the ravages of a regular avalanche of cater- 
pillars, which stripped the maize fields to bare 
stalks. They are of a blackish brown color with 
red heads. 

Dried bananas are packed at Trinidad by slicing 
them lengthwise, and wrapping about a dozen 
closely together in their own leaves, the ends 
being «ut off. The package looks ueat, is air-tight, 
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| and preserves the flavor and juices of the fruit. | ports of live sheep were 24,000, and of ponies 2,509, 


| The cost of placing them on the market is four 


cents per pound, which does not include any profit 


| to the producer. 


The inspector of stock in Victoria thinks it pre- 
mature to prohibit the importation of horses from 
California, owing to the reported prevalence 
there, of glanders, till more reliable information 
has been obtained. 

A grass famine, decline in grape and indigo 
growing, and a short wheat crop, as compared 
with last year’s, are reported from different sec- 
tions of India. The borings for petroleum have 
also proved unsatisfactory. 

The shortness of the supply of jute in India, and 
the great increase in price, have suggested the 
idea there of putting a duty on all the fiber 
exported, as India jute spinners are suffering 
because of the deficient supply. 

The French consuls in Australia have warned 
the butter makers of Normandy, and also the 
French Canadians, that, owing to its excellence, 
they must look for keen competition from Austra- 
lian butter in the English market. 

The South Australian government has set apart 


| $50,000 in bonuses for the export of butter to for- 
| eign countries, the amount to be paid at the rate 





of four cents per pound on butter securing ex- 
perts’ certificates during three years. 

The average cost of raising rough Peruvian cot- 
ton is from two to three cents per pound. It is 
marketed in Liverpool, packed in bales of 200 
pounds with iron bands, and the yield is from 300 
to 400 pounds of raw cotton per acre. 

The land available for cultivation in Vancouver 
island is chiefly that which is covered with drift 
deposits of clay and sand, and lies at no great 
elevation above the sea level. Sandy gravels pre- 
vail on higher levels, producing large timber and 


| coarse grass. 


One hundred butter dealers in Hamburg have 
formed an association, the members proclaiming 
that they have not sold adulterated butter or mar- 
garine, and they also offer a reward of $25 to any 
person proving that its members have introduced 
such articles into trade. 

Complaints are rife in Australia that the navies 
and mercantile marine of Europe draw their sup- 
plies of salt beef from Chicago, and especially the 
English vessels on the Australian seas, which are 
provided, for both the inward and outward voya- 
ges, with American meat. 

The almond crop of Southern Spain has in- 
creased 25 per cent., olive oil decreased 50 per 
cent., and figs increased 20 per cent. in 1891 over 
1890. Wheat, which is still cut with a sickle, 
trodden out by horses and cleaned by the wind, 
also increased by 25 per cent. 

In Man‘toba, Canada, there were 18,937 farmers 
in 1891, each averaging 78.5 acres under cultiva- 
tion. The average price of improved land is $10.85 
per acre, of unimproved $6.96, the percentage of 
land taken up by settlers was 62.7, and the per- 
centage fit for cultivation 74.8. 


Russian grain crop reports continue to be con- 
flicting, some sections reporting the winter wheat 
crop as unfavorable with a continuance of drouth, 
which is also damaging the grass crops, causing a 
lack of pasture. The Economic Society strongly 
urges the storing up of grain and fodder. 

Gambier is the second largest vegetable product 
of the Malay peninsula. It is a most important 
tanning material, is used as a brown dye, as a 
medicine and in silk works. England imports 
gambier to the value of $2,300,000 annually, and 
our American imports are close to $1,000,000. 


Dairying does not receive very much attention 
in Manitoba, partly owing to the long distances 
that cream and milk have to be hauled, partly to 
the unsatisfactory prices realized for the milk 
and partly to the want of factories and creamer- 
ies. There were 80,000 milch cows in the prov- 
ince in 1891. 


The last Egyptian crops of cereals, up to March 
3ist of this year, were: Wheat 5,472,000 bushels, 
beans 6,442,000 bushels, lentils 592,000 bushels, bar- 
ley 1,445,000 bushels. Exports for the year, Were: 


| Wheat 3,442,000, beans 6,268,000, lentils 571,000, barley 
| 1,262,000 bushels, the remainder being required for 


home consumption. 


’ From Iceland the exports of wool last season 
were 1,310,000 pounds, of which 362,000 went to 
Great Britain, the remainder to Copenhagen. Ex- 





The hay crop was excellent, and fisheries were 
good, especially the halibut fishery which is cay. 
ried on by Americans. 

The newly-grafted American grape cuttings are 
doing well in Malaga, especially on low lands, 
They thrive well on alluvial soils, are free from 
any peculiar disease and give evidence of bearing 
abundantly; but on rolling or mountainous points 
the grafting has not been so successful, owing to 
want of moisture. There are 30,000,000 American 
cuttings set out, covering 4,500 acres. 

In Corsica the citron is generally propagateg 
from cuttings, though sometimes from seed; 
many cultivators holding that the latter system ig 
the better as it does not degenerate the tree. ‘The 
cuttings are about 16 inches long, taken from 
branches about a year old, with about half an 
inch of older wood atthe base. After being raigeq 
in nursery they are planted out about 14 feet apart, 

A French potato grower claims yields of 42 tons 
per acre. He plants the seed whole, cultivates 
deeply and manures liberally. He also immerses 
his seed tubers for 24 hours in a solution of six 


pounds of sulphate of ammonia and six pounds of © q 


nitrate of potash in 25 gallons of water, allowing 
the tubers to remain for another 24 hours after- 
ward, so that the germs may have time to swell. 

The Government of Hungary, at considerable 
expense, supports the development and improve- 
ment of the horse industry, aiming to increase 
the number of horses for home use and for export. 
There are 2,626 national stallions, and the govern- 
ment has power by law to castrate stud horses 
that are unsound or ill-formed. This supervision 
has produced good results in breeding more active 
and better stock. 

Queensland wool growers have been cautioned 
against being too sanguine in regard to the possi- 
bilities of the United States as a wool market, the 
verdict of American manufacturers being that the 
wool from the warm climate of Queensland fails 
in the finishing process. The goods do not look 
well and are firm and harsh to the touch, the 
present demand being for a soft, silky feel in the 
fine goods made from merino wool. 

At Prince Edward Island an excellent manure is 
obtained from the extensive deposits of musse) 
mud, formed by decayed oyster, clam and mussel 
shells. ‘These deposits vary from five to twenty- 
five feet deep, their surface often being several 
feet below low water level. The manure is raised 
by machines placed upon the ice and worked by 
horse power, and is distributed over the fields 
while the snow is still on the ground. 


Horses in Victoria have been suffering from in- 
fluenza, the worst cases being among the hard- 
worked stock in overcrowded sheds with bad san- 
itary surroundings. Fat horses also suffered 
badly. The treatment recommended was rest, 
pure air, shelter from sun, rain or wind, bran 
mashes, cut green food with dram doses of chlo- 
rate of potash, carbonate of ammonia, or nitrate 
of potash given in the drinking water. 


Prince Edward Island is fertile throughout, 
except for a few bogs and swamps, eomposed of 
soft, spongy turf. The soil is composed of a rich 
layer of vegetable matter on a stiff elay and sand- 
stone, and is well watered. The principal crops 
are wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, and turnips, 
of Which oats and potatoes are largely exported. 
Wheat yields 18 to 30 bushels, oats 25 to 70 bushels 
per acre, and barley makes a good crop. 

The warm valley and coast regions of the Repub” 
lic of Columbia produce abundantly of coffee, 
cacao, bananas, sugar cane, indigo, eotton, tobacco, 
vanilla, corn, rice, beans, yucca and arracacha. 
In the middle region of the Andes, wheat, barley, 
oats, potatoes and all European fruits and vege- 
tables grow readily. The wild flora is varied, 
especially in orchids. The forests abound in 
building, cabinet and dye woods, Peruvian bark, 


‘caoutchoue, sarsaparilla, vanilla, ipecacuanha, 


and many gums and resins. 


The Wanghope dairy eompany of Jamberoo, 
New South Wales, manipulated 61,110 gallons of 
milk in March, yielding 28,620 pounds of butter, 
paying the suppliers 10} cents per gallon. It has 
contributed toward funds for the export of but- 
ter $1,667, has no overdraft at the bank, no debts, 
and has a credit balance of $2,500. The Albion 
Park dairy company also paid 10} cents on 30,251 
gallons treated in the factory, and 12 cents on 
31,362 gallons sent tothe fresh food and ice com- 
pany during the same month. 
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SCIENCE IN FARMING. 


TREATMENT OF W nee. ies for planting 
should be pure, that weeds may not be planted 
with the crop. Weeds are easiest killed while 
young, and, thus, further damage to the crops is 
prevented. Many weed seeds come from waste 
places and roadsides, the clearing of which is 
costly. C.F. Millspaugh, of the West Virginia sta- 
tion, published (B. 19) analyses of the common 
weeds, which show that a valuable fertilizer can 
be made by cutting all weeds found on or near 
the farm, and composting them. By so doing the 
farmer will gain the plant food of which the 
weeds have robbed the soil. In subsequent sea- 
sons the weeds will be decreased in direct pro- 
portion to the millions of weed seeds destroyed. 
If freed from weeds, the fields and crops will be 
easier tilled; the pastures cleaner with more 
room for good grass; the home will be healthier 
and more beautiful. Chemicals are not profitable 
weed-killers (B. 22). Many weeds make nutritious 
fodder but their bitter principles taint the milk 
and beef. None of the West Virginia weeds are 
worth:eultivating for fodder. Two hundred kinds 
of weeds are described (B. 23); the economic, or 
medicinal uses, and the best known methods of 
eradication being given. Small, clear, original 
outline drawings are inserted in the text, which is 
thus made very plain to the reader. 








SMALL BEETS FOR SUGAR.—Starch and sugar 
are stored in plants as areserve of food for a 
rapid flowering and seeding. Abundance of 
warmth and moisture and fertile soil cause beets 
to grow with large leaves and roots. Sugar is 
stored while this luxurious growth is being 
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LARGE BEETS CONTAIN LEAST SUGAR. 
checked by cold, or drouth, or crowding. H. A. 
Huston, at the Indiana station (B. 39), analyzed 
thickly and thinly grown beets and found that 
15 large beets, weighing 40 pounds, contained 
nearly 70 ounces of sugar. Ninety-six crowded 
small beets weighed the same, 40 pounds, but con- 
tained 90 ounces of sugar. Not only is it very 
costly to work over the bulky material of large 
roots, but the factory cannot extract so much of 
the sugar content of large, as it can of small, beets. 
When sugar beets have three leaves, they should 
be thinned to four inches apart. Bounties should 
be estimated on the factory yields of the beets, 
not on their tonnage. 





INTERNATIONAL STUDY OF GRAIN-RUST.—Dur- 
ing 1892, the International Commission fgr the 
study of plant diseases will investigate tn’ rusts 
of the cereals. The rusting of wheat, oats, ry®, or 
barley may be due to either of three species of 
fungi, Puccinia graminis, P. rubigo-vera, and P. 
coronata, which have life-histories much alike. 
Each species passes through three forms of 
growth. On the leaves and stems of grain are 
formed in early summer ,the masses of reddish- 
brown spores which give the name “red-rust” 
to these fungi; these are followed later in the sea- 
son by black or very dark brown spore-pustules, 
the “black-rust” stages; and the black-rust 
spores when they germinate, usually in the follow- 
ing spring, produce the third or “cluster-cup” 
stage, not on grain, but on another plant. The 
spores from the cluster-cups, in their turn, repro- 
duce the fungus on the cereals, giving rise to the 
red-rust form, thus completing the cycle. The 
plants on which the cluster-cup stage is produced, 
are different for each of the three stages named. 
Thus Puccinia graminis develops its cluster-cups 
on the barberry; P. coronata on the blackthorn; 
and P. rubigo-vera on the borages. It is probable 
that all these species can in some way omit the 
cluster-cup stage, and propagate themselves by 
their rust forms from year to year. Information 
as to how this is accomplished is much needed, 








Some varieties of grains are evidently much less 
attacked by rust than others. Information which 
will lead to further knowledge is of great practi- 
eal value and should be sent to J. E. Humphrey, of 
the Massachusetts station, at Amherst (C. 1892). 
Progressive farmers, gardeners and fruit growers 
ean further their own interests by aiding this 
world-wide study of plant diseases. 





FEEDING GRAIN TO PASTURED Cows. —When 
the dry weather checks the growth of the grass in 
pastures, the cows greatly decrease in milk-flow. 
In such drouths, the feeding of grain to stock 


z 
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MILK FLOW WITH AND WITHOUT GRAIN. 
maintains the growth in size or weight. To ascer- 
tain the effect of a grain ration on cows at pas- 
ture, I. P. Roberts and H. H. Wing at the New 
York Cornell station (B. 36) have fed, for three 
summers, a mixture of two parts corn meal, one 
part bran, and one part cotton-seed meal, to Jerseys 
and Holsteins. Each cow was fed a gallon daily 
in two feeds, night and morning. In 1889, with 
good pasture through the summer, the grain-fed 
cows produced less milk and as much butter. In 
1890, with good pasture, grain feeding did not 
increase the butter. In 1891, with short pasture, 
the grain-fed cows yielded enofigh more milk and 
butter to pay for the grain, but each grain-fed 
cow gained 28 pounds more flesh. 

SILAGE FOR DRY: CLIMATES.—As rains soak the 
food from haif-dry hay and fodder, the burying of 
chopped green grass or fodder in closed pits or 
silos is a frequent resort in wet climates, the loss 
from fermentation of the silage not equaling the 
probable loss from rain-soaked hay. At the Utah 
station, J. W. Sanborn and W. P. Cutter (B. 8.) have 
found that the dry light air of the Rocky moun- 
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BUTTER YIELD WITH AND WITHOUT GRAIN. 
tains cures hay and fodder with more food content 
than silage made of the same materials. Air-dried 
fodder corn proved more palatable to steers and 
sheep than corn silage, and made a more solid and 
better tasting meat. In dry climates, air-dried for- 
age is less costly and more nutritious than silage. 





ROAD SURFACES.—Much work is wasted by the 
moving or packing of loose material on the road 
surface by the horses’ hoofs or by the wagon tires. 
W. W. Carson reports to the Tennessee station 
(B. 3, iii) that the load which a horse can draw on 
an earth surface, can be made a third heavier 
on a grayeled surface, four times heavier on a 
crushed stone surface, and nearly five times 
heavier on a planked surface. Poor roads are 


estimated to cost the farmer at least $15 a year 


for each horse. The aggregate loss would pay 





ROAD SURFACE WITH MIDDLE CURVE. 


for many miles of good road surface. Roads 
with a rounding surface, soon wear hollowin the 
middle and hold the water to make mud holes. 
The water will drain from the cross section shown 
in the engraving, which has straight lines for 
sides, rising one in 24, and a slight curve in the 
middle. The side ditches should be kept clean. 


. 
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DRAFT OF MOWING MACHINES.—By connecting 
the double tree of farm implements with a tested 
coiled spring similar to the common spring scales, 
the draft may be measured in pounds. J. W. 
Sanborn, at the Utah station, has thus tested mow- 
ing machines (B. 7), and found that a six-feet cut- 
ter-bar drew easier per foot of cut than a four 
and one-fourth feet bar. A span of horses can 
draw a six-feet cutter bar at less draft than a 
plow turning an average furrow. An old machine, 
well repaired, drew easier than a new one. Razor- 
edge sickle sections drew one-twelfth easier than 
grindstone -sharpened sections. The draft was 
decreased one-thirtieth by the driver walking. A 


| loose pitman box, a pitman rod not in straight 
| line with cutter-bar, guards out of line, sickle sec- 


| per cent. 











tions not striking in center of guards, back edge 
of cutter-bar tilted upwards, or guards out of line, 
each increased the draft. A wheel at outer end of 
cutter-bar drew easier than a sliding support. 
Tough grass cut easier with a rapid motion of 
sickle. 





MANGEL-WURZELS AND SUGAR BEETS. — That 
enormous crops of the large watery roots of the 
mangel-wurzel beet can be grown, but that the 
lutritious juices of the tender-fleshed, but equally 
hardy small sugar beet contain more food to the 
acre, is shown by the experiments of J. F. Hick- 
man at the Ohio station (B.2, V). Mangel-wurzels: 
contain 90 per cent. of water, and sugar beets 85. 
About equal weights of dry matter 
(3,500 pounds) were produced per acre, but the 
mangel-wurzel contained only three per cent. of 
sugar. The globe mangels were more valuable 
than the long varieties. Fresh yard manure 
decreased the yield of mangels. 


Transplanted 
mangels were smaller and very costly. Contin- 





SMALL BEETS CONTAIN MOST SUGAR. 
uous cropping with mangels for three years de- 


creased the yield 10 per cent. each year. Silage 
made of 'the leaves was not relished by stock, and 
because of the large proportion of fertilizing ele- 
ments in the foliage, it was found best to leave it 
on the field. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN INSECTS.—The table-lands 
and mountain valleys to the west of the Great 
Plains, are subject to several insect pests as inju- 
rious as the famous Colorado potato beetle. C. P. 
Gillette (B. 19) has studied the native fruit-tree 
leaf-rolling moths, the larva of which eat the 


| young foliage of orchard and forest, and curl.the 


| older leaves with webs for hiding places. In this 


stage they can be destroyed by spraying with 
London purple, or Paris green.. The grapevine 
leaf-hopper, and the Western currant and goose- 
berry span-worm are resisted by spraying with 
kerosene emulsion. All the gooseberries and cur- 
rants stung by the fruit fly should be gathered 
and burned, as this insect is fast becoming a seri- 
ous pest in the Missouri valley. All stems in- 
fested with the imported currant-borer should be 
cut and burned early in the spring. Insect pow- 


| der and kerosene emulsion are recommended for 





the spotted bean-beetle and for the squash-root 
maggot. The weevils in ripe garden and field 
peas can be killed by the fumes of bisulphide of 
carbon in a tight box. 





DOCK AND SMARTWEED FOR TANNING. — Many 
plants of the buckwheat family contain the astrin- 
gent tannin which preserves hides as useful 
leather. The rosy smartweed, or tannin plant, 
has been cultivated in the Missouri Valley for 
this purpose, and F. A. Gulley, of the Arizona 
station, is experimenting with the Cafiaigre dock, 
(B. 5) Rumex hymenosepalus, which grows in 
moist soilin the Southwestern United States and 
in Mexico. The roots resemble sweet potatoes, 
and grow in an upright cluster from three to 
twelve inches below the surface. The tannin ex- 
tracted from the root has been used to make good 
leather, both in America and Europe. 
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Rémedy for Wood Lice.—S. N. Merritt, Queens 
Co., N. Y., desires information how to rid a cellar, 
greenhouse, and other moist places of this pest. 
Seatter freely air-slacked lime wherever they 
frequent, and they will appear no more. Neither 
will earth worms or insects of any kind that find 
a home in moist earth. It will also purify the air, 
and musty odors will disappear from the cellar. A 
single application will destroy the insects, but sev- 
eral will be required to sweeten the atmosphere. 





Navy Bean.—A. W. Beckwith, Maury Co., Tenn.: 
We do not know of any good reason why the Navy 
or Pea bean should fail to produce remunerative 
crops in Tennessee. It has long been successfully 
cultivated in nearly all the Northern and Middle 
States, and is likely to be in demand for many 
years to come. If planted in hills three feet apart, 
and eight seeds in a hill, eight quarts will be 
required per acre. When sown in drills, a little 
more seed will be required. The usual yield on 
good land is from 15 to 20 bushels per acre. There 
is always a good demand for this bean, and, unlike 
potatoes, to which you refer, the bean is readily 
kept in sound condition for a year or two, if the 
price at harvest time or the following spring does 
not suit you, provided, however, that the bean- 
weevil is not in your neighborhood to attack the 
crop in the field. 





Protecting Vines from Chickens.—J. T. Barker, 
Berrien Co., Mich., writes: Hills of melons, cucum- 
bers, and other plants, may be kept from chickens, 
and saved from being tramped on by covering 
with brush, or by loosely cording some sticks of 
firewood over the hill. The sticks need not be 
removed until the plants are Well grown. 





Improving Prairie Roads. — Subscriber, Des 
Moines Co., lowa: Roads through the bottom lands 
of prairie streams may be much improved by 
turnpiking with a good road machine, and cutting 
down the side ditches through high points so that 
the rains will be rapidly carried off. The road 
should be thoroughly rolled after grading, and 
afterwards the road machine and roller should be 
used to level ruts. Hollow places should be filled 
with earth as soon as they appear, and in wet 
weather mud holes may be much improved by 
filling with earth or straw. Approaches to bridges 
need attention soon after heavy rains. The 
formation of bad holes and ruts may often be pre- 
vented by a little digging. The road overseer 
should patrol the roads after every heavy rain 
storm. 





Planting Plum Trees.—F. B. Davison, Mecosta 
Co., Mich.: We fear that any advice we might feel 
inclined to offer in regard to the selection of varie- 
ties and the planting of plums would reach you 
too late to be of service for this season. Presum- 
ing that the trees will be planted before you read 
this note, we will only suggest that neither weeds 
nor grass be allowed to grow within at least four 
feet of their stems during the present season. If 
the soil within this circle is carefully hoed or 
stirred with a steel rake once a week, it will 
assert much in inciting them to make a vigorous 
growth. The trees should have been headed back 
at the time they were planted, and if this was 
neglected, do it now, that is, shorten all the young 
shoots of last year’s growth to one-half their 
original length, unless the trees are only one year 
from without lateral shoots, or what would be 
ealled a head. If they have only a single stem, 
then only a few inches of the top should be cut off. 





Asphalt for Roofs.—J. C. Schey, Perry Co., Pa.: 
There are many roofing compounds sold under the 
general name of asphalt. In quality and composi- 
tion they vary all the way from common coal tar 
to the genuine article. Asphalt for roofing pur- 
poses is often a tar-like compound applied upon 
the top of so-called roofing felt. A good quality is 
much better than an ordinary pine shingle roof. 
While it lasts it is tight, whereas a shingle roof is 
usually rather leaky from the beginning till the 





end of its life. Genuine asphalt cannot be success- 
fully applied without special instruction, and 
there are tools required not usually to be found in 
country places. With roofing felt for a founda- 
tion, which, by the way, is saturated with asphalt, 
it will stand the New York climate in a satisfac- 
tory manner. There is little cracking, even upon 
the sidewalks, where the surfaces are larger than 
upon roofs, and where there is no felt foundation. 
The prices vary in different places, and can be 
obtained by corresponding with the manufactur- 
ers whose advertisements appear in the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULUTRIST. Most dealers in asphalt 
and roofing tar supply special compounds, and 
are prepared to answer the commercial questions. 
In comparing a roof laid with shingles with one 
covered with other materials, the difference in the 
quality of the roof should be considered. The 
remark is often heard that such and such a roof of 
shingles is 30 years old, and is in fair condition. 
Generally a careful examination will show that 
the roof is only moderately tight. If a felt, tar, 
gravel, or tin roof showed as many leaks, it would 
be condemned as utterly worthless. The shingle 
roof is not expected to be very tight, and, there- 
fore, it lasts a long time in a condition which 
really should not be tolerated. The fact that the 
composition roofs are, most of them, fire proof is 
greatly in their favor, and should receive atten- 
tion in considering relative advantages. 





Illinois at the World’s Fair.—The State Board 
of Agriculture of Illinois has offered prizes aggre- 
gating $6,450 for county exhibits, of the State Fair 
in September, 1892, of cereals, grasses, forage and 
textile plants, fruits and vegetables. The entry 
rules permit the winning of nine large cash prizes, 
and all counties making displays may receive $50 
each for their exhibits, besides the premiums. 
These exhibits will become the property of the 
State, and from them will be selected the State 
display of Illinois at the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition. 





Fasciated Asparagus.—Mrs. J., Essex Co., N. J.: 
The immense flattened stalks of asparagus, which 
you have occasionally found this spring, are not 
at all uncommon, and indicate nothing more than 
a natural freak among such plants. Such stems 
resemble a bundle; hence, the name fascicle, 
fasciate, or fascicled, because growing in a tuft, or 
bundle, as though bound together. Such mon- 
strous growths occur among many cultivated 
plants that have been forced by stimulating 
manures and high cultivation for many genera- 
tions. Beets, carrots, parsnips, and similar roots, 
when set out in the spring for raising seed, will 
occasionally produce one of these fasciated or 
fascicled seed stalks, and many superstitious per- 
sons who are always on the lookout for wonderful 
signs of something dreadful to happen in the near 
future, look upon such growths with dread, be- 
cause to them they are omens of evil likely to 
strike some member of the family. The expe- 
rienced and intelligent cultivator of plants view 
these monstrosities as the result of high cultiva- 
tion and domesticatidn, and not portentious signs 
of an avenging nature. 

Layering Shrubs.—S. D. Michaels, Champaign 
Co., Ill.: The best season for layering vines, 
shrubs, roses, and similar plants, is early spring, 
but it will answer later, and even in midsummer. 
Cut away the lateral twigs on the part of the 
branch that is to be covered by the soil after the 
layer is placed in position. With vines such as 


grapes, wistarias, and honeysuckles, it is not nec-— 


essary to cut notches or make a tongue on the 
part of the branch covered because roots are pro- 
duced very freely without it, but with magnolias, 
Japan maples, and most kinds of hardy roses, the 
inner wood should come in contact with the soil, 
either through notching, tonguing, or twisting the 
branch until the bark is partly broken. Layers 
put down early in the season will usually produce 
roots enough to admit of separating from the 
parent plant in autumn, or early the following 
spring. Vines of nearly all kinds are readily and 
rapidly multiplied by layers. 5 

Oats. Barley and Alfalfa. — W. V., Barryville, 
N. Y.: On a poor, sandy loam, such as you describe, 
you would need a heavy dressing of commercial 
fertilizers to insure a good yield of either oats or 
barley. We cannot single out any special brand 
of fertilizer among those advertised in our col- 
umns, because all are standard products, but we 








feel certain that all are worth the price asked for 
them. Some are manufactured specially for cerea} 
crops, Others for vegetables, or root crops, as 
described by their manufacturers and agents. The 
same brands, as used for grain, will also answer 
for Canada peas. There would be little use to 
sow alfalfa on rich bottom land for permanent 
meadow in your locality, because the roots would 
probably be lifted out by frosts in winter, or rot 
from excess of moisture. Alfalfa is a plant best 
adapted to warm, dry climates, and where irriga- 
tion is practiced. The roots are large and fleshy, 
soon decaying, if subjected to an excess of mois- 
ture while in a dormant state, as during cool or 
cold weather. 





Troublesome Ants.—G. D. T., New York city: 
The ants that are so troublesome to your corre- 
spondent’s pineapples, in Cuba, might, possibly, 
be poisoned with Paris green or London purple. 
We would suggest cutting up ripe pineapples into 
thin slices, dusting these with the poison, and lay- 
ing them among the growing plants. Use every 
precaution to keep the poison from the ripening 
fruit. Some strong-smelling fertilizer on the sur- 
face of the ground might drive away the ants, or 
an application of coal tar, mixed with enough 
sand to allow its being easily distributed, would 
answer the purpose. 





Bluegrass Pasture. — Subscriber, Elmira, Mo.: 
The best way to renew an old bluegrass pasture 
would be to break it up, and use the land for corn 
or potatoes for a year or two, and then seed down 
again with grain. But, as you say the land is too 
rough and hilly to break up, perhaps you can 
improve the pasture by giving the sod a good 
seratching with a sharp, steel-toothed harrow, 
then sow on fresh seed, and topdress with fine 
manure, or some good commercial fertilizer. An 
application of lime might be beneficial, but we 
think the harrow and a topdressing of manure 
will give the best results. 





Chess or Cheat.—James R. Gamble, Tangipahoa 
Co., La.: The tall, handsome grass which you 
found growing so luxuriantly in your strawberry 
bed is the well-known chess, or cheat (Bromus 
secalinus), of northern wheat fields, and perhaps 
common in those of the South. Unfortunately, 
this grass is an annual, and, if grown for hay, it 
would be necessary to sow the seed in the fall, 
and about the same time that wheat is sown. It 
has occasionally been cultivated for spring pas- 
ture and hay, and, sume 30 or more years ago, it 
was highly extolled as a new grass, under the 
name of “* Willard’s Bromus,” and the seed sold at 
a high price. We think it probably worth culti- 
vating at the South for winter pasture, but we 
would not advise you, or any one else, to introduce 
it in regions where winter wheat is cultivated, 
because it is a pest in wheat fields. 





Pickling and Drying Beef.—E. L. Morgan, 
Pulaski Co., Ark.: For pickling, beef should be 
first placed in a weak brine, to soak out the blood, 
letting it remain in this for about one week. Then 
for each 100 pounds of meat, prepare a brine, made 
of eight pounds of salt, two pounds of sugar, two 
ouncegof saltpeter, two ounces of black pepper, 
and siX gallons of water. Boil and skim the brine, 
andéhen, while warm, pour over the meat, which 


should have previously been firmly packed in 


barrels or casks. If at any time the brine should 
begin to smell bad, draw it off, scald, and skim as 
before, and return it. This recipe will answer 
equally well for pork, adding a little more salte 
Set the barrels in a cool cellar, if you have one. 
When the beef has become well pickled, it can be 
taken out, cut into strips or convenient-sized 
pieces, and hung up in any garret or outbuilding, 
to dry, but it should be protected from flies and 
other insects by having the windows covered with 
mosquito netting or-wire screens. Of course, if 
drying is to be done in winter, then a kiln or a 
room with a fire will be required. 





Exhibitions of Weeds. — ‘A few dollars ex- 
pended in awards by each State and county fair 
association would bring together lists of plant 
pests,” writes Prof. Byron D. Halsted, in the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, * that would not only surprise, 
but greatly instruct, those who see them.” It is 
not less important for the farmers of any district 
to know of the arrival of a new weed than of the 
advent of a new fruit or grain. Space at the 
World’s Columbian Exhibition has already been 
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set aside for a display of the weeds of the whole 
country, and the space will be filled. ‘To put a 
map of a dozen of the most destructive weeds 
upon the walls of every country schoolhouse in 
the United States is a great undertaking,” writes 
prof. Halsted, ‘but, if it were done, the next and 
succeeding generations of farmers would be better 
able to carry on the work of extermination.” 
There are a large number of farmers’ clubs 
throughout the country, and a great deal might 
pe done by hanging a weed chart upon the walls 
of those halls where farmers gather, from time to 
time, for mutual improvement and a better under- 
standing of the ways and means of a more profita- 
ble agriculture. In Germany they have wall maps 
upon which the leading weeds are represented, 
and children learn the appearance and names of 
the pests. Most of our weeds have come from for- 
eign lands. These European weeds, adapted, 
through long ages, to the change from forest to 
cleared land, flourished in the rich forest soil of 
New England and all along the Atlantic seaboard. 





Cider Vinegar.—J. L. Elliott, Northampton Co., 
Pa.: Cider stored in a cool cellar will rarely 
change to good vinegar, because the low temper- 
ature prevents the fermentation required for the 
production of acetic acid. Remove the barrels of 
cider to the open air, and place in a warm posi- 
tion, near some outbuilding. Nail a piece of wire 
gauze over the bung hole, or close it by placing an 
inverted bottle in it, to keep out flies and other 
insects, and, at the same time, admit air. If the 
cider is very rich, a little rain water may be added, 
or, if you can get it, a gallon or two of old cider 
vinegar to each barrel, or a few sheets of mother- 
of-vinegar. A few weeks’ exposure to the warmth 
during the month of June and July will usually 
cause fermentation and a change to good vinegar. 
In the fall remove the vinegar to a warm, dry 
cellar, or aroom where it will not freeze during the 
winter. Any one intending to manufacture vin- 
egar will find in Trowbridge’s Cidermaker’s Man- 
ual a most valuable guide. 





Timothy Hay.—C. H. Walker, Pennington Co., 
Dak.: If you bale timothy hay direct from the 
cocks or windrows in the field, we think it would 
sweat and become musty—at least such would be 
the result here; but, in Dakota, you may be able 
to cure hay so thoroughly in the field that it will 
not sweat in the bale. 





Glover’s Samia. — H. G. Toussant, Sierre Co., 
N. Mex.: The large gray and brown moth you 
send, and which was received in fragments, is 
Samia Gloveri, Strecker. Mr. Hermann Strecker, 
the widely-known lepidopterist, of Pennsylvania, 
figured and described this beautiful moth, in his 
elegant work on Lepidoptera, published some 15 
or more years since. This species was named for 
the late Townend Glover, who for many years 
was connected with the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D.C. It is a native of the far 
Western States and Territories, and its larva is 
said to feed on the currant and gooseberry, and is 
similar in size, habits, and appearance to the 
larva of its near relative, the cecropia moth 
(S. Cecropia), of the Eastern States. s 





About Clovers.—A. S. Terrill, L. Isl., N. Y.: The 
large peavine clover is the best variety to sow for 
green manuring, or plowing under as a fertilizer, 
because it grows larger than the common red 
clover, or the Italian Scarlet. But we very much 
doubt if you will be able to get a good stand of 
plants from seed sown in July or August among 
corn. The time to sow cloyer seed is early in 
spring and before the time arrives for planting 
corn. You might sow buckwheat, or even field 
peas among your corn for the purpose of raising a 
crop to plow under late in the fall, but we do not 
think you will succeed with clover, under such 
conditions. 





Composting Leaves.—John W. Lyon, Crawford 
Co.,Mo.: Asa rule, farmers do not take kindly to 
the idea of gathering forest leaves for manure or 
compost, because of the large quantity or bulk of 
fresh leaves to make one good load of manure 
when they are thoroughly rotted. Having had 
considerable experience in this line, we know how 
soon a great heap of fresh leaves sink down toa 
very small one, and the leaves are of no value as 
a fertilizer until they are decomposed. There can 
be no question as to the value of leaves as a fer- 
tilizer, but there may be a doubt as to the economy 








of spending one’s time in gathering them from 
the forest for this purpose. They certainly make 
an excellent bedding for stock in winter, and will 
aid much in enlarging the manure pile, and this, 
we believe, is the best way to compost them, gath- 
ering the leaves in the fall, storing them in a dry 
place, then throw them into the stable as wanted; 
they make an excellent absorbent of the urine, 
and their nutrient properties are added to output 
of the stable. But every farmer must be his own 
judge as to whether he van afford tu gather forest 
leaves for such purposes or not. 





Onion Sets.—E. McGrath, Macon Co., Ill.: It is 
certainly too late for sowing onion seed for raising 
sets this season, but, as you refer to the mode of 
gathering, we presume this operation is the one 
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because little notice is taken of the hickory nut, 
crop, While in the West and South a failure of the 
shell barks and pecans is quite a loss to the own- 
ers of the trees. as well as to many poor people 
who make a little money by gathering nuts from 
the forest. So far, no practical way has been 
found te destroy this pest of the hickories. 





Wild Wheat Grass.—W. A. Taylorville, Salt Lake 
Cu., Utah: The grass sent is called in Nebraska 
the “Wild Wheat Grass” (Agropyrum glaucumy). 
In some places it is known as ‘Colorado Blue- 
stem’’—not a bad name, while in some localities 
it is called “Blue-stem,” ‘“ Blue-joint,’ ‘“ Blue 
Grass,” ete. It bears many other names, also, but 
none of them are as applicable as the first given, 


| asitisanear relative of the common wheat, and 


which interests you most at this time. The sets, if | 
the seed has been sown thick enough, will proba- | 
bly be ready for harvesting sometime in August, | 


the dying and shriveled leaves indicating ripe- | 


ness. The bulbs may then be raked or hoed out, 
and left on the surface of the ground for a few 
hours; then gathered up and spread on the floor of 
a barn, or other building, until thoroughly dry; 
then they are ready for storing in some dry, cool 
place, such as a barn loft, mixed with chaff and 
spread out in a layer four to six inches deep, and 
left in this position until the approach of cold, 
freezing weather, then covered with about six 
inches of hay, or straw, and, in this condition, 
they may be left undisturbed until spring. Freez- 
ing will not injure them if they are left to thaw 
out in the shade. 





Wild Rice and Lotus.—W. A. Wheatly, Shelby 
Co., Tenn.: The best grass to sow in low marshes, 
or around the borders of shallow lakes, to provide 
food for wild fowls, is our native Indian rice or 
Water oats (Zizania aquatica). This is a very 
strong and vigorous growing grass, and may be 
found in many deep marshes and ponds from 
Florida, and far northward about Lake Superior. 
Wherever it grows, there the wild water fowl usu- 
ally congregate during the autumn and early 
spring. Wild ducks, geese, and many other kinds 
of birds, feed on the ripe grain, as well as on the 
sprouting seeds and leaves in early spring. The 
seed is offered by our leading seed houses. The 
native yellow lotus (Nelumbium luteum), or water 
chinquapin, is readily raised from seed. The 
seed should not be taken from the top-shaped seed 
vessels until fully ripe, and then sown in the pond 
where they are to grow. The seed, however, may 
be kept in good condition for several weeks, or 
months, but it is better to sow them in the fall 
than to keep them over until spring. 





Planting Walnuts. — Minnie Lewman, Clarke 
Co., Ind.: We are not quite certain as to what 
species of nut-bearing tree you refer, under the 
name of *“ Walnut,” because, in some localities, the 
common hickory nut is called walnut, or white 
walnut; then we have the black walnut, and 
European walnut, or Maderia nut; but we may 
safely say that all may be raised from the nut in 
the same way. Get the fresh nuts in the fall, and 
plant them in drills, covering about two inches 
deep. Drop a nut every five or six inches in the 
row. If you do not care to plant the nuts in the 
fall, mix them with about equal bulk of sand or 
light loam, and bury in a box or a hole in the 
ground, covering five or six inches deep. The 
next spring take out the nuts and plant in rows, 
as directed above. Give good cultivation, and, 
when a year old, transplant to other nursery rows, 
cutting off the lower half of the taproot at the 
time of transplanting. When the tiees are four or 
five feet high, transplant to your orchard. 

Hickory Shuck Moth.— Subscriber, Alton, 111: 
The small, slender white worms which you found 
so destructive to the pecan nuts last year are the 
larve of a small, dark colored moth now known 
to entomologists as Grapholitha caryana, Fitch. 
This insect is usually referred to under the com- 
mon name of the “hickory shuck moth,” a name 
given it by the late Dr. Asa Fitch in 1856, speci- 
mens having been sent him in that year from 

daston, N. Y. These worms bore into and mine 


the half-grown hickory nuts usually confining 
themselves to the shucks, but sometimes enter 
the shells of the immature nuts, but in either case 
the nuts are checked in their growth, and many 
fall to the ground long before they are ripe. Al- 
though abundant in all of our Eastern States, the 
depredations of this moth are scarcely observed 








may well bear the name of wild wheat grass, or 
simply wheat grass. All through the West it is a 
valuable grass, especially in the higher regions. 
In Nebraska above 2,500 feet elevation from sea 
level it is a most useful forage plant. Dr. Charles 
E. Bessey is of the opinion that wheat grass is 
destined to be one of the standard forage plants of 
the elevated regions of the West, and that it will 
repay careful attention and selection. 





Bordeaux Mixture of Lime and Sulphate of 
Copper.—O. G. Markley, Rutland Co., Vt., and 
other subscribers: The United States Department 
of Agriculture (F. B. 7) recommends the following 
preparation of the Bordeaux mixture for spraying 
diseased plants: In a barrel that will hold 45 
gallons, dissolve six pounds of copper sulphate, 
using eight or ten gallons of water, or as much as 
may be necessary for the purpose. In a tub or 
half barrel slake four pounds of fresh lime. When 
completely slaked, add enough water to make a 
creamy whitewash. Pour this slowly into the 
barrel containing the copper sulphate solution, 
using a coarse gunny sack stretched over the nead 
of the barrel for astrainer. Finally, fill the bar- 
rel with water, stir thoroughly, and the mixture 
is ready for use. If the copper sulphate costs 
seven cents per pound, and the lime 30 cents per 
bushel, the cost of a gallon of this mixture will 
not exceed one cent. Fresh lime must be used, 
and the copper sulphate will dissolve more readily 
if powdered. 





Bog-Rush.—J. A. F., Kent Co., Del.: The plant 
you send for name is not a true grass, but belongs 
to the Juncacee, or rush family, all of which are 
worthless as forage plants, being hard and woody, 
containing no nutritive properties of any special 
value. The species you send is the Juncus acumi- 
natus, and is common in all peat bogs and on 
sandy borders of ponds. We do not know thatit has 
any special common name, but this, with 50 other 
indigenous species, pass under the genera! English 
name of ‘“‘ Bog Rush.” It is a pest in low meadows, 
as it crowds out the true grasses, and, for this 
reason, the sooner you destroy it the better. 





Mountain Ash.—Ellis Lewis, Pike Co., Pa.: The 
small tree, from which you send a twig and 
flowers is the European mountain ash or Rowan- 
tree (Pyrus aucuparia). It differs from the Amer- 
ican species of the genus by its polar leaflets and 
downy leaf stalks and buds, as well as in its larger 
fruit. There are many species and varieties of the 
mountain ash, and all are well worth cultivating 
for ornament. Some are trees growing 30 feet high, 
while others are but small shrubs, rarely more 
than three or four feet high. 


Red Rust Fungus. — Subscriber, Passaic Co., 
N. J.: The leaves of the blackberry you send are 
infested with the now common and widely dis- 
tributed disease known as the “red rust” of the 
blackberry and raspberry. The wild plants by the 
roadside and in old fields are the fruitful source 
from which this fungus finds its way into our 
gardens and cultivated plantations of blackber- 
ries and kindred fruits. If this fungus becomes 
established ina plantation it spreads from plant 
to plant by means of the spores, and the best way 
to prevent its spreading is to dig up and burn 
every infested plant as soon as it is discovered. 
At present we have no law that will compel any 
one to do this; consequently, we can only combat 
the disease as it appears on our own grounds 
while our neighbors may allow it to run riot, and 
cause us much unnecessary annoyance and ex- 
pense. Like many other diseases of plants, this 
red rust only flourishes in plantations overrun 
with weeds, or in other ways when not given 
proper care and attention. 
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ANIMAL: AILMENTS. 


Nodular Disease of the Intestines. 
GEO. JOBSON, V. 8S. 
ae 

The cause of this disease remained in obscurity 
until the winter of 1889, when, by the investiga- 
tion of Drs. D. E. Salmon and Cooper Curtice it 
was discovered that the nodules contained an 
embryonic worm called the Oesophagostoma Col- 
umbianum, called so by these gentlemen from 
the fact that it was first seen and described in the 
District of Columbia. The disease has heretofore 
been deseribed as existing east of the Mississippi, 
and north to Maryland. But having seen and 
thoroughly investigated it in this section of 
Northwestern Pennsylvania I think that its limits 
are not confined to any part of the United States. 
It is not from the death of the sheep alone that 
loss is occasioned, but also from destruction of the 
intestines, rendering them useless for sausage 
easings. The latter may seem a trivial matter, 
but it is not to the sausage maker, when we 
remember that a great many casings have to be 
imported. The symptonis are as follows: 

Appetite diminished, and as the disease pro- 
gresses, the animal will stop eating entirely. Vis- 
ible mucous membrane—lining of nose, mouth, 
eyes, etc.—pale and bloodless, pulse weak, drowsy 
appearance, and not able to keep up with the rest 
of the flock when driven. Diarrhoea ensues, the 
excrements having a thin, tarry appearance and 
foetid odor. In some cases a grating of the teeth 
with froth issuing from the mouth, caused by the 
abdominal pain. The animals lose flesh rapidly 
and succumb in a short time, if the parasites are 
numerous. In other cases they recover, if they 
live until the worms mature and pass away with 
the excretions. 

The disease is best developed in winter or early 
part of spring. In post mortem examinations, after 
removal of the skin, the: tissues will appear paler 
than normal, and upon opening the large intes- 
tine from the rectum to the czcum or blind gut, 
will be noticed the tarry fzecal matter before 
referred to, sometimes containing a small worm 
from a half to an inch in length, but more fre- 
quently found attached to the lining membrane. 
This is the mature Oesophagostoma Columbianum. 
In some cases I have been unable to find the 
above’ parasite. But in these cases the tumors 
were more numerous than in those containing the 
mature form. This leads me to think that the 
great number of tumors containing the embryo, 
eaused death by functional disturbance, before 
the embryo matured. The characteristic nodular 
tumors, from which the name of the disease is 
derived, are found throughout the course of the 
intestines and omentum. They vary in size from 
a millet seed to a pea, and, when opened, a green- 
ish mass may be squeezed out. ‘this mass con- 
tains the embryo which is very small and requires 
a magnifying glass and great care, in order to 
detect it. The stomachs often contain undigested 
food, from suspension of the digestive functions, 
the gall duct is distended with bile secretion, and 
the liver pale and soft. 

At present no medicinal remedy can be well 
recommended for removal of the worms, as they 
are buried in the secretions and attached to the 
mucous wall. However, benefit may accrue from 
giving tonics, pure water, and good stabling; try- 
ing to support the animal until the worm matures 
and passes away. In order to rid the flocks of the 
pest it is advisable to change the pastures, pro- 
vide good, running water if possible, and a plenti- 
ful supply of salt. If known to be permanently 
infected they should be plowed, if practical on 
small farms, or turned over to other stock for a 
year or two. The object of these preventive meas- 
ures is to destroy the parasites, the eggs of which 
are taken with the food and drink. Judicious 
fail and winter marketing of infected sheep, will 
lessen the chances of infection. 


Sundry Inquiries Answered. 
——= 

Common Colds.—A. B. H., Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Neglect to treat a common cold in flocks or herds 
frequently lays the foundation of incurable dis- 
eases. A common cold, a nasal catarrh, or coryza 
are one and the same. only under different names, 
and they promptly yield to a clean, warm, well- 
bedded stall, a drink of bran, or flaxseed tea, a 
warm blanket, a good grooming and a day or two 











This common cold is an inflam- 
mation of the delicate mucous membrane that 
lines the nasal air passages. It is what we suffer 
with a cold in the head, and because it is merely 
a cold we neglect it. But this same mucous mem- 
brane lines all the air passages to the minutest air 
vesicles, of which physiologists tell us, there are 600 
millions in ourlungs. And this acute inflamma- 
tion of the membrane has a dangerous tendency 
to travel down to these minute and delicate vesi- 
cles, when neglected, or to terminate readily by 
proper attention, to perfect health. A neglected 
cold, leaves this delicate membrane weaker after 
every attack, and thus more liable to suffer from 
still slighter exposure, ever after. It is wise to 
attend to a common cold in time. 


of rest and eare. 





Slobbers—Salivation.—Salivation in horses is a 
source of much annoyance. Some horses are so 
much affected that to harness or unharness them 
is a source of filth. Rank, watery grass, musty or 
mow - burnt fodder, lobelia, mild mustard, col- 
chicum, pepper, garlic, ginger, irritants, caustics, 
mercury and irritating bits are the general causes. 
The treatment is easily affected by the removal 
of the cause. Removal from pasture in summer 
for a day or two at a time abates the annoyance 
to man and beast; but in more obstinate cases, 
caused by baneful medication, dry food, small 
doses of opium and flaxseed, the external applica- 
tion of tincture of iodine beneath the ears and 
under the jaws, as a counter irritant and alter- 
ative, will generally suffice for a speedy and per- 
manent cure. 





Drooping St. Bernard Dogs.—Silvester Schmit- 
berger, Lewis and Clark Cos., Montana, writes us 
that year before last he visited Switzerland where 
he purchased a pair of St. Bernard dogs. He has 
bred them and now has five pups. All of them are 
dull. They sleep most of the time out of doors. 
During the prevailing chinook winds, they are par- 
ticularly indolent. The four-year-old male carries 
his head sideways and frequently shakes it. It was 
supposed that the Northwest would be a suitable 
climate for the noble breeds of dogs of the cold 
high latitudes of Europe, but this statement 
proves otherwise. All domestic animals too 
closely inbred, have not only debilitated constitu- 
tions, but an inheritance of disease, and the ten- 
dency to take on disease, while low-bred or mon- 
grel canine races are remarkably exempt. The 
St. Bernards do not live long nor thrive well in 
Southern New York. The English mastiff does far 
better in all respects, but even he is liable to 
eancer. The shaking of the head is indicative of 
canker oris ulceration of the tissues of the ear, 
and if not promptly treated with weak solutions 
of chloride of zinc—two grains to the ounce of 
water—the ulceration will extend to the deeper 
tissues of the ear and result in deafness. 





Diseases of Animals Unlike.— A. V. Jacobs, 
Cleveland, Ohio, asks if the same remedies for 
horses are not also as suitable for all other ani- 
mals? His expenence and practice has been con- 
fined to horses. Heretofore, veterinarians have 
principally studied the diseases of horses, and 
have too much ignored the other domestic ani- 
mals that are even more numerous and more valu- 
able. Human practitioners have generally fallen 
into a similar error, asserting that animals require 
the same treatment and medicines that human 
patients require. Man is so different from our 
domestic animals anatomically, physiologically, 
and pathologically, that the same rules of treat- 
ment must be varied in each class of animal, 
according .to its peculiarities of structure and 
functions. 





High ‘ Biowing. — Thurston T. Smith, Detroit, 
Mich., has a saddle horse that is in every way per- 
tect in his estimation, except one: “He has a 
strange fashion, or disease, of flopping his nostrils 
at a gallop. His health and spirits seem perfect. 
Can it be cured?” It is probable that the horse 
has large, thin nostrils, and this is an evidence of 
good lungs and good wind. If the annoyanceds of 
sufficient consequence, get a pair of stiff rubber 
rings large enough to fit and remain in the nostrils. 


They should be light, and if the rings are filled. 


with air, they will be better. But rubber some- 
times chafes the nostril, in which case, it should 
be covered with thin kid or bladder. This should 
be cleansed when removed so as not to irritate 
or annoy the horse. After being used for a few 


! 

| times, the annoyance will cease. It is possible 
that spraying the nostrils with a solution of ferrje 
alum, ten grains to an ounce of water, may rem- 
edy the difficulty without resort to the rings. The 
rings will, however, remove the annoyance. It is 
sometimes a mere habit of the horse. 





Sitfasts.—S. Miller, Essex Co., N. J.: These are 
swellings that have become indurated by long pres- 
sure and chafing. The skin has become thickened, 
hard and partially dead. The circulation of blood 
is feeble and scant, and only maintains life bya 
small attachment to the sluggish living tissues, 
The proper remedies are the knife, or caustic, to 
remove every particle of this semi-dead tissue 
and to stimulate the healthy or rather living tis- 
sues to cast off the least and last particle of this 
diseased tissue. This may be best accomplished 
by, biniodide of mereury one dram, sand one 
pound, thoroughly rubbed together, and applied 
on the tip of a feather. 





Difficult Calving.—A subscriber in Burks Co., 
2a., had a heifer that had a tedious labor with her 
first calf. There was no apparent malformation, 
or wrong position, but with all the suffering no 
advance was made. Pity determined humane 
assistance. It was a dark, stormy night and no 
veterinarian was within many miles, and, though 
our subscriber dreaded and felt annoyed at the 
idea, yet, humanity finally prevailed. No advance- 
ment was made, however, by all the safe effort he 
could use. By further examination, the nose was 
pushed and did not advance by traction. Holding 
the feet, the head was pushed gently back and in 
less than two minutes the calf came into the 
world all right. This proves how a little humane 
assistance can save poor dumb brutes much suf- 
fering. The anxious lowing expressed the agony, 
and, after, the expression was that of gratitude. 





Vaccine and Vaccination. — S. T. R., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., desires the following information: 
1. “Does inoculation of a cow with the matter of 
smallpox produce smallpox?” Most certainly it 
will. 2. ‘Does inoculation of the cow produce 
smallpox from vaccine virus?’ Certainly not, 
but the vaccine disease, which is modified small- 
pox, produces a milder’ but protective disease. 3. 
“ Will vaccination prevent any other disease be- 
sides smallpox?” It will not. Some theorists 
have thought that the vaccine disease was a pre- 
ventive against pleuro- pneumonia, foot and 
mouth disease, rinderpest and hog cholera. But 
theory is one thing and proof positive given an- 
other matter. 





Nervous Twitching of Neck. —D. L. L. has a 
mare running at pasture on bunch-grass, with 
other horses, which for a time every morning swal- 
lows, slobbers and has twitchings of the neck, 
rubs her nose upon the ground, seems relieved for 
a time and then there is a re-occurrence of the 
nervousness. ‘This passes off in ten or twenty 
minutes till the next morning. None of the other 
horses are at all affected. With this description 
it is difficult to diagnose the case satisfactorily. 
There is some temporary irritation of the throat, 
and a careful inspection of the nose and mouth 
should reveal the cause. If any marked annoy- 
ance results, it will be advisable to remove her 
from the pasture and observe the result. The case 
is so curious as to extite a desire to learn the 
cause. Sometimes poisonous and irritating herbs 
cause trouble, but do not show such peculiar peri- 
odicity. Let us learn the result of a careful 
scrutiny of the case. 





Lameness from Dry Hoofs.—P. Bronta, Hum- 
bolt Co., Iowa, has a horse that is lame from dry, 
hard hoofs. Remove the shoes and turn the horse 
to pasture. Wash the legs and hoofs with soap 
and water, and when dry smear the entire hoofs 
with a mixture of equal parts of tallow and tar. 





Enlarged Joints of Chickens.—E. L. Taylor, 
Orange Co., Fla.: The half-grown chickens which 
have enlarged joints, that can scarcely walk and 
that through this trouble finally die, seem to be 
suffering from a complication of diseases. The 
best remedy, perhaps, is the hatchet and a new 
set of chickens, but if sulphur be given in the 
food and the joints bathed in some stimulating 
liniment—say St. Jacob’s Oil—some help may be 
afforded. Without knowing further particulars, 
we cannot fully advise as to the best remedy. 
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~~ EVIDENCE 


Like the following cannot be ignored. We have 
thousands such letters. 


My son has not lost_a hog by dise nae since feeding the | 
remedy.—L. S. Hart, Harrisburg, Pa., Jan. 18, ” 

Haas’ Re omedy saved my herd.--A. Burgess, Ts eaainds 
Ill., Feb. 6, ’92. 

Would not r aise hogs without it.—J. W. Jones, Brecken- 
ridge, Mo., Mar. 13, 92. 

The only reliable medicine we know of.—H. H. Stolze, 
Emerson, Neb., Apr. 792. 


Gives satisfaction in every instance.—B. F. Shouse, 


Ft. Smith, Ark. May ’92. 


DR. JOSEPH HAAS’ 


| WILLINSURE HOGS 


WHEN FED MY REMEDY, 
WRITE FOR TERMS 


REFERENGE=ANY BANK 
m OR MERCANTILE AGENGY. 





Hog and Poultry Remedy. 


USED SUCCESSFULLY 16 YEARS. 
| Arrests Disease, 


ixpels Worms, 
Hastens Maturity. 


Prevents Disease, 
Stops Cough, | 
Increases flesh, | 


PRICES , 25-lb cans, $12.5' 3 2.50, $1.25and 50 cents pack- 
« age. Largest air A... cheapest. Orders by Mail 
Receive Prompt Atte ntion. Write for circular. Send 2c 
ag cag ‘Hogology,” a 64-page pamphlet on swine. Men- 
tion this paper. 


JOS. HAAS, V.S., Indianapolis, Ind. 


_ Indigestion, 


Safe and Effective. 


Brandreth’s Pills are the safest and most effective remedy for 
Irregularity of the Bowels, Constipafion, Biliousness, 


Headache, Dizziness, Malaria, or any disease arising from an impure 


_ state of the blood. 





“Are purely vegetable, absolutely harmless, 


| any time. 


They have been in use in this country for sixty 
years, and the thousands of unimpeachable testimonials from those 
who have used them, and their constautly increasing sale, 
evidence that they perform all that is claimed for them. 


Brandreth’s Pills 


is positive 


and safe to take at 


| Sold‘in every drug and medicine store, either plain or sugar-coated. 


















IARTSHORN'S. save nottees 

















Minnesota Saving. Fund & Investment 
« o,. of Minneapolis, Minn., is a safe place to de- 


THE 





posit or invest money in any amount. Write. 
Pi \ : N 0 
WITH 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 


Water willrun from it pure andclean. It coversdouble 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
times longer. Equally useful for anyiron work. Send for 
circulars, JO8, DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., Jersey City, N.J. 





W. F. KENDRICK, Mining Investments. 


Corresponding Secretary for the Extension Gold 
Mining & M. Co. of Breckenridge. 
Official Broker for the Nelson Tunnel & Mining 
Co. of Creede. 

The Kreutzer Sonata Consolidated Mining Co. 
of Creede. 


we nd ten cents in stamps for most ‘complete mining map | 


of Creede. 


Rooms 505 Mining Exchange Building, Denver. 
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‘s ‘WORTH A GU! A HAMC A BOX.” 


BEEC LLS ans 


(Tasteless—Effectual.) 


FOR ALL 
BILIOUS and NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 

Such as Sick Headache, 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, 

Liver Complaint, 
and Female Ailments. 
Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 


Of alldruggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
New York Depot. 265 Canal St. 





SS 


AERSEY CITY. CHICAGO. 


<PIQUID PAINTS 





SEND FOR SAMPLE CARD AN® BESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST. 


| H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


H. W. Johns’ Asbestos Roofing, Sheathing, Building Felt, Asbestos Steam Packings, 
. Boiler Coverings, Koof Paints, Fire-Proof 
vu LCABESTON Moulded Piston-Rod Packing Rings, Gaskets,Sheet Packing, eto, 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YOR 


PHILADELPHIA 


Paints, etc. 


BOSTON. ATLANTA. LONDON: 








two years but 

A LIFE "TIME. Nothing but 

Cage material a work- 
manship. 


Decorah i te Mill Has 


ost power- 
ni Pees 
2d—The lifting move- 
ment which wastes 
least power by friction 
3d—Best and safest 
wind mill governor. 
4th—Only four bear- 
ings requiring oil. 
5th—Self-Oiling Res- 
ervoirs for each bear- 
ing to carry three 
onths’ supply of oil. 
N. B—All good live farmers ex- 
aminetheir millsatleast4 times 
a year, whetherthey have graph- 
ite or any other bearings, and 
everybody knows oilis safest. 
6th—The only _abso- 
lutely positive W ind- 
mill Brake. Nostrain 
on Pull Out Chain 
when brake is applied 


The Steel Tower | 


is the heaviest made ( 
ft. weighing 800 Ibs. 5 

Safest to climb. 

Has lIarge sized 
Piatform and strong 
Angle Steel Ladder. 

Is the only Tower in 
which the bracescan be 
drawn tight by Pat- 
ent Staple Fastenings 
to make Tower firm 
and stiff. 

We make 8,9, 10 and 12- 
ft. Pumpers and 12-ft. 
Geared Mills and all 
heights of Towers. 


==" HOULDS & CALDWELL €0., 


"o” 99 & 24N. Canal St, CHICAGO. 





























Keystone 
Cider Mills 


Do more work, and from the same 
amountof pulp produce 
MORE CIDER 
than any other Mill made. 








Work Rapidly. 
Run Easily. 
COST LESS. 
Send for circular. 
KEYSTONE MFG. CO., 
Sterling, Il. 














If you want to buy a strictly first- 
class outfit at low figures, address 
TheW.C.LEFFEL CO. 

Greenmount Av. SPRINGFIELD,O. 








The Victor 
ACANE MILL 


| LEADS ALL OTHERS 


For correct proportions, 
great strength, smooth ac- 
fa tionand cleanliness, Fifty- 

B two Grand Awardsand the 
Wiss endorsement of twenty-five 
Ing thousand users, tell the 
Wi! story better than words, 
We make more kinds and sizes of 


Cane Mills, Evaporators, etc., 
Than any other house in the WORLD. 


The BLYMYER IRON WORKS CO., 
Send for Catalogue. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 










When writing to ——_ be sure to men- 
tion the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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The articles recently published in the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST on the possibili- 
ties of the beet-sugar industry in this coun- 
try have attracted very universal attention 
among both agriculturists and capitalists, 
and were extensively quoted by our own 
and the foreign press, especially in sugar 
producing and manufacturing countries. 

We see no reason to change any of the 
conclusions therein set forth, nor to alter 
our opinion as to the ultimate success of 
beet-sugar production when conducted on a 
large scale and in a business-like method. 
It only remains for farmers and capitalists 
to determine just what that method shall 
be, and just what location is best adapted 
and available for the purpose. 

Up to the present time the manufacture 
of beet sugar has been conducted in a some- 
what expensive manner, as far as the facto- 
ries are concerned. These have been costly 
structures involving an outlay of several 
hundred thousand dollars in each individual 
establishment. Such an outlay, giving an 
output of about one thousand tons of sugar, 
naturally tends to check the rapid advance- 
men of the business, and it would seem 
advisable to try and secure just as large 
and satisfactory manufacturing results with 
smaller investments. 

This, we believe, is done in Germany, 
where small factories, costing about $50,000 
each, are erected throughout the agricul- 
tural districts wherever the soil and climate 
are well adapted to the successful culture of 
the beet. In such factories the business is 
confined merely to the manufacture of raw 
sugar which is sold to the home refineries, 
or shipped abroad to British and American 
refineries. It is claimed that by this method, 
and this method only, can the manufacture 
of beet sugar be profitably accomplished. 

With us the opposite has been the case. 
The factories have been constructed more 
elaborately with a view to turning out a 
refined sugar product for direct sale to the 
consumer. 
that such a product can not be of as good 
marketable value as the product of an exten- 
sive sugar refinery, built at ten times the 
cost and specially equipped for the pur- 
pose, alone, of refining sugar. As a matter 
of fact, too, such is the case, and the so- 
called refined product of a beet-sugar fac- 
tory does not bring as much money in the 
open market as the output of a refinery 
proper. 

It would, therefore, appear most advanta- 
geous, both from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness man as well as that of the agriculturist, 
that the cheaper factories should be erected. 
This will énable us to have more of them, 
with a larger output of sugar for the same 
investment of capital, consequently receiv- 
ing a larger amount of government bounty, 


It is only reasonable to suppose | 





and paying a better return on both beets 
and capital. It will then be necessary to 
sell the raw product to one of the numerous 
existing refineries, which will always be 
ready to purchase it at the market quota- 
tions of the day. While the actual cash 
returns would be smaller for the raw than 
for the refined sugar, the percentage of 
profit would be larger for each factory, and 
the aggregate profits on a similar invest- 
ment would be materially enhanced. 

All things considered, we are inclined to 
believe that it will be best in the end for the 
beet-raising States to confine their share of 
the business to an agricultural basis, grow- 
ing the beets and making the raw product, 
leaving the work of refining to those who 
are engaged therein as a special business 
and have properly equipped establishments 
for its conduct and successful management. 
A combination of the two might well be 
compared to the efforts of a farmer to both 
grow his own wheat and place his own flour 
on the market in competition with the prod- 
uct of well-organized flour mills. For the 
present, at any rate, the methods that have 
succeeded so well in Germany, where the 
culture of beet sugar has been reduced toa 
science through many years of practical 
experience and experimentation, might best 
be followed in this country. 

The proper plan is for beet-growers to 
unite with others in furnishing the capital 
for each plant, net receipts to be equitably 
divided between beets and capital, as we 
have always ‘advocated. These various 
plants might in time cooperate to lease or 
own a sugar refinery, its earning to be divi- 
ded in like manner. This would in large 
measure protect both producers and con- 
sumers against attempted exactions of the 
sugar trust. It would also insure the farm- 
ers’ interests and secure a supply of beets of 
good quality. 

Farmers and capitalists both West and 
East are carefully investigating this new 
field of industry, and we hope soon to chron- 
icle an actual beginning on the lines marked 
out by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


talline cee atiahots 
The Outlook. 

The government crop report, as prepared 
and interpreted by the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, indicates a year of average but not 
abnormal productiveness throughout Amer- 
ica. Foreign advices indicate a much better 
crop of food staples than last year in Europe, 
but nothing extraordinary. With the de- 
pleted European resources caused by the 
Russian famine, an active export demand 
for America’s surplus of food products is 
practically certain. It is of course too early 





duced product will probably net more actual] 
money than larger yields would bring to the 
farmers, and an easy money market at this 
time is also a factor of no mean importance 
in gauging the fall and winter prospects, 
Labor difficulties, though severe in a few in- 
stances, are not general. Nor is there as 
much business uncertainty at the present 
time as usually characterizes the midsummer 
of a presidential year. Caution and prv- 
dence prevail in the commercial world, and 





while there is little probability of a boom, 
there is less prospect of material stagnation 
in business. This with the foreign situation 
and our enormous export trade augurs well 
for the future. Our exports of wheat and 
flour, as wheat, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1892, closely approximated the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTULIST estimate last fall 
of 225,000,000 bushels. 





Two Notable Features. 
<p 

It is not our policy to exalt any feature of 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST over another, 
but rather to make every page and all de- 
partments of equal merit and interest. The 
immense amount of work that is put into 
the pages following the household depart- 
ment may not be fully appreciated, how- 
ever. We would, therefore, direct special 
attention to the notes on Science in Farm- 
ing, in which the work of the various agri- 
cultural experiment stations at home and 
abroad is briefly, but accurately,summarized 
in a way that is within the grasp of every 
farmer. Each year these stations add to 
their fund of experience and facts, and their 
literature becomes increasingly valuable. In 
Our Library Corner, therefore, is given the 
full index of the publications issued from 
the various experiment stations, also from 
the United States and State Departments of 
Agriculture. Other books bearing on our 
foundation industry, whether published by 
the Orange Judd Co., or elsewhere, are also 
reviewed. With the aid of these two depart- 
ments, therefore, the reader should be able 
to keep pace with the progress of science 
and literature in agriculture and its various 
divisions. 





A Great Wrong Established. 
lies. 

The most striking feature of agriculture 
in the arid region is the extent to which pri- 
vate capital is securing control of the supply 
and distribution of water. Irrigating cor- 
porations are so notoriously profitable that 
their stocks and bonds are becoming a pop- 





ular security in Eastern money markets, 


| though the extent to which many of them 


to measure the extent of this demand, but | 
| ment of a new section to place it completely 


with the decreased production of wheat, 
corn and oats in the United States this year 
compared with last, there is every reason 
why good prices should'be expected. The 
cotton situation grows stronger daily and a 
marked decrease in the 1891 crop in the 
United States and India is already an ac- 
complished fact. Fruit crops are not over- 
large, and there is every promise of satisfac- 
tory returns for winter apples. 

Up to this time (July 18) there is therefore 


America’s farms. While the season opened 
unfavorably with prolonged rains, the re- 





are over-capitalized is not so well known. 
It is a terrible price to pay for the develop- 


in the power of a water monopoly. It is 
like giving capital control of the very air 
we breathe. 

The rates charged by these corporations 
for water may not seem exorbitant now, 
but with the growth of that region the mar- 
gin of profits on all farming will be brought 
down to the level of older communities. 
Then, present rates for water will prove an 
onerous burden. The mischief of the matter 


_no reason to expect any severe reaction in | is that some of these corporations have 


the demand and values for the produce of | 


secured perpetual charters, or a right te 
their water supply “forever,” as some of 
the legal documents read. All sorts of irti- 
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gation rights are being greedily secured, 
and questionable tactics are employed with- 
out compunction wherever necessary to lay 
a secure foundation for a monopoly of the 
water supply. 

It requires no brilliant intellect to foretell 


the contests between the farmers on the one | 


hand and the water monopolists on the 


other that will mark the future of the arid | 


region. It is time to call a halt to this 
wholesale and indiscriminate chartering of 
irrigating companies. If they are permitted 
in future, it should be only under restrictions 
that will prevent over-capitalization and 
extortionate charges, and that will reserve 
to the people the right to acquire a water 
company’s property at a fair price, exclusive 
of the franchise or actual supply of water 
which is now given the company outright. 

A sentiment to this effect is tardily mani- 
festing itself in the arid region. Gov. Toole, 
of Montana, has already attacked the evil 
with valor and effectiveness. It is an open 
secret, however, that the water barons favor 
the immediate cession by government of its 
arid lands to the respective States of the dry 
region, in the hope that their corporations 
can acquire control of the water supply 
before the States erect legal safeguards 
against such perpetual monopolies. This 
has already been done in Wyoming, to a 
certain degree in Colorado, and much more 
carefully in California, but much remains 
to be accomplished before the rights of the 
great public are fully protected. 

Here is a comparatively new field that 
affords every reason and opportunity for 
applying the nationalistic idea. Why not 
cede the arid lands to the State on condition 
that they own and control, not only the sup- 
ply of water, but also the canals and ditches 
by means of which it is brought upon the 
land. If ever there was a matter that should 
be wholly controlled by the public, that is, 
by the State, it is this water question. Now 
is the time to inaugurate the right method. 
Every week’s delay means an added burden, 
present and prospective, with no compen- 
sating advantages. 





D. D. T. Moore. © 
— > 
By the death of D. D. T. Moore, June 3d, agricul- 
tural literature lost one of its earliest and foremost 





D. D. T. MOORE. 
pioneers. He was born in the town of Marcellus, 
Onondaga Co., N. Y., February 2, 1820, where his 
father was a Baptist minister. When quite young 
ie learned to set type; later he studied law, but 


the death of his elder brother, who was the pub- 
lisher of a weekly paper, issued at Jackson, 
Mich., induced him to take up his brother’s work. 
A few years later he established the Michigan 
Farmer, the first agricultural paper published in 
Michigan. This he sold to acquire the Genesee 
Farmer, which he conducted for three years. In 
1850 he sold this paper and started Moore’s Rural 
| New Yorker, in Rochester. This paper soon made 
| 

| 





a well deserved reputation, and became a substan- 
| tial suecess. His removal to New York in 1868 
proved disastrous, his various ventures there not 
proving successful. 

Mr. Moore possessed what may be called the 
| journalistic instinct in a remarkable degree, and 
| his knowledge of agricultural matters, with the 

instinctive ability to choose and present what he 
| had to communicate to his readers, enabled -him 
to become one of the founders of the now great 
and influential Agricultural Press. His int»rest- 
ing paper helped to make the farmers readers, 
and the farmer who reads cannot fail to become 
a better farmer and a successful man. In this 
way Mr. Moore did a valuable service, for which 
his memory is to be cherished. 

In his private life, our friend was a genial gen- 
tleman, although his devotion to his life work left 
him but little time for the cultivation of many 
friendships. His neighbors evinced their appre- 
ciation of his character by electing him mayor of 
Rochester, which office he filled with his usual 
kindness and ability. His many friends and ac- 
quaintances will hold him in lasting gratitude 
for the good work he has done during his lifetime, 
and will remember him with the kindliest feelings. 
He left three sons and one daughter. 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Cured me of Goitre or swell- 








ings in the neck which I had 
from 10 years old till I was 52. 
When I began taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla I was feeling so dis- 
couraged with goitre and rheu- 
matism. When I caught cold I 





could not walk two blocks with. 


Mrs. Sutherland. out fainting. Now I am free 


from it alland I can truly recommend HOOD’S SAR- 
SAPARILLA.” Mrs. ANNA SUTHERLAND, Kala- 
mazoo. Mich. 


HOOD’S PILLS are the best after-dinner Pills. They 
assist digestion and cure headache. 


HAPPY HOMES! 


By using the BEVER IDGE 
—=-4' COOKER. Latest and sim 
=) }.plest cooking utensil. No odor. 
oS Food can’t burn. Saves laboran 
-ji--=} fuel. Cooks on oil, gas or coa 
‘stove. Agents wanted, either sex 
Big pay. A ladysold 1730inon 


i; town. Address, for terms, 
2 W.E. BEVERIDGE, Baltimore, Md, 
ee 
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CORTRIGHT METAL SHINGLES 


Stormproof, Fireproof, Dur- 
able, Easily and Rapidly 
Laid. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 








THE OWEN 


Electric Belt and Appliances 


CURES Acute, Nervous and 

Chronic Diseases with- 

out Medicine 

Our Illustrated Cata- 
logue containiug full par- 
iculars, sworn statements of 
ures etc., or a on rup- 
ture, by mail 6 cents 

THE 


Owen Electric Belt & 


: Appliance Co. 
(Trade Mark) PP e ’ 

DR. A. OWEN. Main Officesund Factory 
THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT BUILDING, 

201 to 211 stateSt., cor. Adams, Chicago, : 1). 

New York Uffice, 626 Broadway. 
The Largest Electric Belt Establishment sn the World. 
When writing mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 










Work |s Pleasant! 

Pays good wages and leads to the 
i highest positions. We teach it 
L quickly and s'art our graduates in 
i; railroad or commercial service. 
’ Railroads are very busy.Operators 
are in great demand. WRITE 
FORK CIRCULARS. 

Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


New York — 0 of Veterinary Surgeons, 


Lectures will tober 1. 1892. For circulars ad- 
dress SECRET. PARY. 332 E. 27th St , New York City. 








ENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY for both sexes. 53d 
Year. Offers rare educational facilities. Terms 
moderate. High and healthful. Steam heating; gas; fire 
escapes. On thoroughfare between New York, Trenton, 
Some pref oe Baltimorefand Washington. Catalogue, com- 


plete anc Thon nh sent nD 
D. D., President for 23 years. 


University of the Stats of New York. 


AMERICAN 
VETERINARY COLLEGE: 


139 and 141 West 54th St., New York. 


Ii8th Annual Session. 


The regular course of Lectures commences in October 
| each year. Circular and further information on applica- 
| tion to A. LIAUTARD, M. D. V. M., 

Dean of the Fae ulty. 
Please mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 















FRUIT LANDS IN COLORADO 


Irrigated land set in assorted fruit 
trees in the celebrated fruit zone of Colo- 
rado, the land of sunshine, which yields 
the finest crops of deciduous fruits in the 
world. Excellent home market. Sure 

crops. No failure in 11 years. No pests. g 
Money in it for investors as well as for 
actual settlers. Easy terms. Write 


THE DELTA COUNTY FRUIT LAND CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 


















VIRCINIA, 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY. 

The great fruit, grain and stock-raising section of 
the State. Winters mild and short. Scenery beautiful. 
Health fine. Near the great markets. Educational advan- 
tages reat 








Made especially for Residences, 
Public Buildings, Barns, ete. 


CORTRIGHT = 
METAL ROOFING CO. 


Main Office and Factory—Broad and Hamilton Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Western Office—134 Van Buren Street, Chicago, II. 


{ 
} 





and Good! Prices Cheap! Taxes Low! 
Farms and City property for sale. Write to 


WOODS & AYLETY, 
or Mayor of City, Charlottesville, Va. 








CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER A¥D 

THE PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 
THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. 





YO coxs ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 

















Couseoon VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The most successful college on this continent. For further particul 
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Heavy Fruit Crop in Georgia. —P. J. Berck- 
mans, Pres. The American Pomological Society 
informs us that the fruit crop in Georgia is very 
heavy this year, but so far the fruit is very small. 
The crop of Japan plums is wonderful. 





A Salary—With expenses paid, will come handy 
to any one who is now out of employment, especi- 
ally where no previous experience is required to 
get the position. If you wanta position, see ad- 
vertisement on Page 507, headed, “A Chance to 
Make Money.” 





American Southdown Premiums.—The Amer- 
ican Southdown Association will offer $1,000 in 
special premiums at the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition for recorded Southdowns, and $250 for 
wethers at the Fat Stock Show in Chieago, in 1893. 
For particulars address the Secretary, 8S. E. 
Prather, Springfield, Illinois. 





Early Peaches.—J. V. B., Austin, Texas. The 
peach described is no doubt what is known in the 
Southwest as May Beauty of Louisiana. It origi- 
nated at New Orleans and is very similar, if not 
identical, with yellow St. John. It is the earliest 
yellow peach known and is a valuable market 
variety. Itis well thought of in Delaware and is 
grown in great perfection in Georgia. 





Road Convention.—The Missouri Board of Agri- 
eulture have called a Road Convention to meet at 
Chillicothe, Mo., Aug. 16th to 19th. The meeting 
will be made a school of instruction in the art of 
Toad building. Engineers and expert road build- 
ers will be present and with the best machinery 
will construct sections of road after the most ap- 
oroved systems. Address the Secretary, Levi 
Chubbuek, Columbia, Mo. 





Don’t Tobacco Spit Your Life Away is the 
startling, truthful title of a little book just re- 
ceived, telling all about Notobac, the wonderful, 
harmless, economical, guaranteed cure for the to- 
bacco habitin every form. Tobacco users who want 
to quit and can’t by mentioning AMERICAN AGRI 
CULTURIST can get the book mailed free. Address 
THE STERLING REMEDY CO., Box 754 Indiana 
Mineral Springs, Ind. 





Knitting Made Easy.—Improvements in knit- 
ting machines have been made from time to time 
until the dream of inventors appears to have been 
fulfilled in the high-speed knitting machine man- 
ufactured by J. E. Gearhart, Clearfield, Pa. It is 
so simple in mechanism, durable in construction, 
easy of operation, and thoroughly cheap in price 
that it will become a necessity in every household, 
as much so as the sewing machine. The reader is 
referred to their advertisement in another column. 





They Attract National Attention.— “ I read 
with the greatest possible interest the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST’S most admirable article on the 
census statistics of cereals in the June number. 
We live in an age when the majority of profes- 
sional writers do everything with the least possi- 
ble trouble. Ido not remember to have ever seen 
so elaborate and painstaking an article in any 
agricultural journal.” So writes Mr. John Hyde, 
special agent in charge of the agricultural work 
of the census. 





The Milk Consumption of Great Britain is 
placed at 1,417,000,000 gallons, there being 3,544,575 
productive, and 411,645 non-productive, cows, with 
an average annual yield of 400 gallons per cow. 
There were used for butter 67,000,000 gallons, mak- 
ing 105,000 tons; for cheese 224,000,000 gallons, mak- 
ing 100,000 tons, for condensed milk 6,000,000 gallons, 
and for consumption as milk 570,000,000 gallons. 
In Ireland there are 291 cows per 1,000 of popula- 
tion, while in Great Britain there are but 78 cows 
per 1,000, as against 82 some 20 years ago, the cows 
not increasing as quickly as the population. 





Prosperity of Kansas—The State of Kansas is 
again attracting the attention of farmers through- 
out the country because of its series of successful 
erops in the past three years. In view of the large 
movement of agriculturists into that State, the 
Land Department of the Santa Fe Road is having 
prepared a new folder descriptive of the resources 
of the State, with revised maps, reliable statistics 
and other information. Anyone interested in this 
can obtain a copy free, by making written appli- 
eation to John J. Byrne, Assistant Passenger 
Traftic Manager, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. 

t., Chicago, Ill. 





The Uses of Expanded Metal. — Expanded 
metal is made from a piece of steel cut with the 
grain, and pushed or expanded into diamonda- 
shaped meshes so that the original surface is 
greatly increased. Each mesh is independent of 
the others and numerons strands may be cut with- 
out materially weakening the sheet. It is impos- 
sible to unravel it as it is solid at all points of 
intersection. The uses of expanded metal are so 
vatied and suggestive that there is hardly a limit 
to its application. Besides furnishing a base for 
inside plastering and outside work for outbuildings, 
it is suecessfully and profitably used for fences, 
gates, window guards, poultry houses and fcoops, 
grape arbors, !attice work, railing, tree boxes, 
lawn borders, and innumerable other purposes. 
The neat illustrated catalogue of the manufactur- 


(Continued to Page 505.) 





























Smoker’s Nose 


knows when it is pleased. It is always 
pleased with the fragrant and peculiar 
aroma of 


Blackwell’s 
Bull Durham 
Smoking Tobacco 


Which has been for more than a quarter 
of a century the desire and delizht of 
comfort lovers everywhere. {: strikes 
the taste of many fastidious snokers. 

Try it. 
Blackwell’s Durham Tobacco Co., 
DURHAM, N. C. 































































































THE Ci Solid Steel F 
Be UPERIOR The BEST in the “heer 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
Manufacturers of CRAIN DRILLS 
CULTIVATORS, CIDER MILLS { 
HAY CARRIERS and FORKS. IR WE 


&=~- Farmers, see our local Agent, or 
write us for catalogue and prices. 


A SOLID STEEL FENCE. 















Cut From 
Steel Plate. 





This is not Wire. 





Se 
TAL. 
For Residences, Churches, Cemeteries, Farms, Gardens, Gates, Arbors, Window Guards, 


ony Illustrated Catalogue No. 18. CENTRAL EXPANDED METAL CO. 


Wardware Men Keep It. Givename of this paper. 531 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








ROBINSON Wood, Metal and Picket FENCE MACHINE 


< Requires NO OIL on the wires. 










Twisting wheel will not injure the zine coating of wires. 
Weaves over splices in wires witn ease. 
Has perfect independent spring tension for each wire. 
For description and prices address 
(Agents Wanted.) SAFETY GATE CO., RICHMOND, IND. 











For 30 Days. Wishing to introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and at the same t!me 
extend our business and make new customers, we have decided to make this Special Offer: 
Send us a Cabinet Picture, Photograph, Tintype,Ambrotype or Daguerotype of yourself 
or any member of your family, living ordead and we will make you a CRAYON POR- 
TRAIT FREE OF CHARGE, provided you exhibit it to your friends asa sample of our 
work, and use your influence in securing us future orders. Place name and address on 
back of — a it will be a in oe order. We make any change in picture 
. you wish, not interfering wit e likeness. Refer to any bank in Chicago. Address all 
mailto THE CRESCENT CRAYON CO. Opposite New German Theatre, CHICAGO, ILL. P. 3 We will forfeit 
$100 to anyone sending us photo and not receiving crayon picture FREK as per this offer. This offer is bonafide. 











RUPTURE CURED, | The Granger EVAPORATOR. 


Worn Night and Day. | Fruit and Vegetable is hie 3h ; 
f e ‘ ; or family use and sma ruit growers. TJhe Best an 
/ weret uncare ith sag Has Cheapest in the market. Price #3.50, #6and #10. Circulars free. 
a new Pad which can be made EASTERN MFG. CO., 257 So. 5th St., Phila, Pa. 
larger or smaller by the pa- 
tient. Sent by mail every- 


and rules. for ‘selfmeasnre. AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 











ment sent securely sealed 
p = or COMMISSION, to handle the New 
Vv. House Mfg. Co., Patent Chemical Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making 


(PATENT ALLOWED.) 
G. 
Pat, July 28,1891. 744 Broadway, N. Y. City. $50 per week. Monroe Eraser Mf’g Co. x 177 LaCrosse, Wis. 





When writing to advertisers be sure to men- 


$ Q Voltaic Electric Belt i273. pins tion the 
kidney diseases, Dr.G.W.Dively,Cincinnati,O, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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‘MAYERS OF BUSINESS. 


(Continued From Page 504.) 
ers, the Central Expanded Metal Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., make interesting reading for everyone inter- 
ested in buildings and progress in this direction. 
It will be nailed free to all applicants mentioning 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





A National Exhibit of Dairy Products.—A 
novel feature has been added to the first United 
States Food Exposition, to be held at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, in October next. A 
national exhibit of dairy products will be in 
charge of Professor James Cheesman, who repre- 
sented the dairy interests of the United States ai 
the late Paris Exposition, and who has an interna- 
tional reputation as a dairy expert and as an 
authority in all matters pertaining to the dairy 
interest. This part of the Exposition promises to 
be very popular. Address the Secretary, Daniel 
Browne, New York. 


Superior Grain Drills.—The material of a grain 
drill should be good, the construction should be 
substantial, and the seeding device should be 
accurate. The Grain Distributor is the vital part 
of the drill, yet dealers and farmers frequently 
overlook its importance. The Double Force Feed 
used on the Superior Drills is admitted to be a 
most accurate seeding device. It has two con- 
veying channels, one side of each for seeding 
wheat, rve and smaller grain, and the other side 
of each for sowing oats, peas, beans and corn. 
The Superior Fertilizer Drill is supplied with the 
celebrated ‘‘Marks Feed.” Both the grain and 
phosphate feeds are driven by the Disk Wheel, 
located on the steel axle, and the quantity is 
increased, or diminished, by speed, tojobtain even 
and accurate sowing. Farmers desiring further 
information should write to the Superior Drill Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 

How to Become a Lawyer. — Thousands of 
young men and women who are unable to take a 
regular course in a law school, pursue the study 
of law with insufficient guidance and, yet, with the 
proper system of instruction these might attain a 
pretty thorough knowledge of the science of law. 
To supply this want the Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law was organized at Detroit, Mich. 
While it does not claim to enter into competition 
with the University Law School, it has its own 
particular field in directing the course of stndy 
tor students who enter the institution. The plan 
is in the line of the Chautauqua idea of teaching, 
the success of which is unquestioned the world 
over. The school year begins the first day of each 
month so that scholars may enter at any time. 
The terms are exceedingly moderate, and to those 
who wish to pursue the study of law either as a 
professional or for business reasons, this institu- 
tion furnishes unequalled facilities. The cata- 
logue of the school, just issued, gives full explana- 
tion of the system,and plan of the course. It will 
be sent free to readers of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST Who apply for it. 


Bonanza Farming. — The immensity of the 
great bonanza farms and their wholesale methods 
of farming seem almost incredible to Eastern 
farmers who have never witnessed a grand har- 
vesting scene of the great Northwest. These im- 
mense wheat farms compare with the small East- 
ern farms as a great wholesale jobbing house with 
asmall, retail, country store. The bonanza farm- 
er is a manufacturer in the best sense. Every- 
thing is concentrated upon the one product, wheat, 
and this is produced by choosing the best materi- 
als, the best methods and machinery in order to 
secure the best possible returns. During the heat 
of the harvest his whole fortune is often in the 
balance, and suecess depends largely upon the 
excellence of the harvesters and binders em- 
ployed. Foremost among these stands the Deer- 
ing Self-Binding Harvesters. A line of 20 or 30 
of these, clicking steadily along through 1,000 acres 
of ripe yellow wheat,is a sight worth going a 
great ways to see and one that will not seon be 
forgotten. While these famous machines are 
principally used on the immense Western farms, 
they could be profitably used on many smaller 
farms. A careful study of the new catalogue of 
Wm. Deering & Co., Chicago, Ills., together with 
their book “Grass, Grain and Gain” will be time 
profitably spent by any farmer. It will be maited 
free to all applicants mentioning the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 





“Art and Fancy Work” 
In a sixteen-page book, giviitg directions for mak- 
ing water colors, coloring photographs, painting 
on silk, velvet, chamois, ete., dye embroidery, 
tapestry painting, etching upon cotton and linen, 
together with instructions for many other useful 
and novel ways of using Diamond Dyes and 
Diamond Paints. A copy will be sent free to any 
reader of this paper. 

Gas fixtures, lamps, statuettes, and many other 
articles can be made to look like new with Dia- 
mond Paints,—Gold, Silver, Copper and Bronze. 
They cost but ten cents a package, yet none of the 
higher priced paints surpass them in quality or 
Strength. It takes but a few minutes to make a 
cheap plaster-of-paris ornament look like an ex- 
pensive bronze. Sold by druggigts or mailed for 
ten centseach. Wells, Richardson & Co., Burling- 
ton, Vt, 
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Have | You Seen Our New 
Catalogue for 1892 ? 


It contains more valuable in- 
formation to the page than any 
catalogue you ever saw. 
can’t begin to tell you about it 
in this small space. Send your 
ALLIANCE. GRANGE, Dame and P. O. address and 

You will be sur- 
prised and pleased at what you 
We’re Headquarters 
for everything on Wheels: 

BUGGIES, WAGONS, 

SURRIES, ROADCARTS 


HARNESS, SADDLES. 
SALESROOMS AND FACTORY: 


Sycamore and Canal Sts., 


A 
ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CoO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 









We f 
“A” Grade $40. _ 


von. PATRONS. 

















CATALOGUE 
FREE. _. 





Best 





F $550 
© $65-00 
R $75.00 


BUY of the Manufacturer. SAVE Middleman's propt and Traveling 
man’s expenses. Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, Wagons,and Carts. 
We are the only manufacturers willing to ship you any vehicle in 
Catalogue to be paid for if, upon arrival, it is found as represented. 


PIONEER BUGGY CO., Columbus, Ohio. 


All Vehicles warranted. 


Capacity 100 finished vehicles daily. 











THAT ALTHOUCH 
Originated in 1810 by an Old Family 


Physician Johnson’s Anodyne Lini- 
ment could not have survived over 
eighty years unless it possesses extra- 
Ordinary merit. 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 


JOHNSON’S 
Anodyne Liniment 


is Soothing, Healing, Penetrating. Once used always 
wanted; and dealers say ‘“Can’t sell any other.” 

Should have JOHNSON’s 
E ve ry M oth er ANODYNE LINIMENT in the 
house for Croup, Colds, Sore Throat. Catarrh, Tonsilitis, 
Colic, Nervous Headache, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps, Pains. 
Relieves Summer Complaints like magic. Sold every- 
where. Price 35_cents. 6 bottles, $2.00. Express paid. 
lass. 


Pamphlet free. I. S. JOHNSON & CO.. Boston, 








ILLISS” COLLEGE 
[OF SHORTHAND. | 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
The oldest and largest exclusively Shorthand College 
in the world. Patronage and reputation national. 
For 12years the leading school of its kind in America. 
No Vacation. Both Sexes. Circularsfree. Addregs 
F. W. sS, Expert Stenographer, Prin. 


Canada Unleached Hard Wood 
ASHES! 


BEST GRADES! LOWEST PRICES! 
We fully guarantee the strength and purity of our 
Ashes. Price, sample, pamphlet and other information 
sent on application. 
MUNROE, DeFOREST & CO., 
Successors to Munroe, Judson & Stroup, 
32 Arcade Block, Oswego, N. Y. 
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Chesters, Berkshires, Polands, Fox Hounds, Bea- 
gles, Collies, Setters. GEO. B. HICKMAN, 


West Chester, Pa. Send stamp for Circular. 


PIGS, 





The Poultry World. The best poultry paper. $1.25 per 
year. Send one dime or five 2c stamps for sample copy. 
Address H. H. Stoddard, Publisher, Hartford, Ct. 
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WATER PROOF, 


CHEAP 





STRONG Patent mcthod 
with 44 the labor of any other way. Unlike any other roof. 
No rust or rattle. An Economical and DURABLE 
SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER on walls. Ornamental 
CARPETS and RUGS of same material, cheaper and 
better than Oil Cloths. 0¢,- catalogue and Samples Free. 


W.H.FAY&CO.CAMDEN,N.J. 
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When furnished with Gra 
Bearings, the GEM 
ENGINE requires no oiling, no 
ae of towers, no hinged or 
frail-jointed towers and practi- 
cally no attention, yet is guar- 
anteed more durable than other 
millsthat are oiled. TrulyaGEM 
and worth its weight in Gold. 
The GEM STEEL TOWER 
is made triangular in shape 
the corners and girts being of 
angle steel; the braces are 
steel rods, each of which can 
be firmly drawn up,independ- 
ent of the other, It combines 
beauty, strength, durability 
and simplicity to the great- 
est degree, andis much more 
easily erected than a tower 
made of wood. 

No other company offers equal 
inducements when prices, terms, 
quality and assortment of goods are 
considered. Send for catalogue. 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & 
PUMP CO., 
BATAVIA,ILL.,U.S_A. sjumumm 
BRANCH OFFICES: | 
Omaha, Neb.; Kansas (ity, Mo. 
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OUR AGRICULTURAL REVIEW. 
i 

Russia’s Land System a Failure.—The system 
of communal ownership of land is responsible for 
the famine in Russia, in the opinion of William C. 
Edgar, commissioner from America to the Russian 
sufferers. The mir, or community, in which the 
land is divided into lots and held in common, has 
simply exhausted itself. The thirty years which 
have elapsed since the emancipation of the serfs 
have proved that the practical result of holding 
land in common, at least in Russia, is a complete 
and utter failure. The peasant sees simply as far 
as the season’s work, because he may, after one, 
two, or three seasons, be dispossessed of his land, 
therefore he does not change his primitive meth- 
ods of cultivation or till his area thoroughly. 

Upon their emancipation, the improvident, un- 
trained serfs immediately fell victims to the ra- 
pacity of money-lenders, petty officials and small 
traders. The original apportionment of land per 
head was very small, and, as families grew up, the 
land belonging to the commune had to be subdi- 
vided. Even with modern methods of tillage the 
peasant would have come very near to hunger. 

Personal liberty aside, he is apparently much 
worse off than he was before emancipation. In 
those days a landed proprietor could easily bor- 
row money from well-to-do peasants on his estate ; 
now an unceasing effort must be put forth to save 
them from starvation. 
cipated the serfs, in 1861, the landed proprietors 
found their occupation gone and, in most instances, 
removed to the capital or spent their time in 
travel, and the most of their land passed into the 
hands of the peasants, the balance remaining idle. 
The estates and the dealing with tenants were 
left to superintendents, and the class of people 
upon whom the peasants relied for guidance and 
help were relieved of responsibility. But where 
the hungry peasants asked aid of their old mas- 
ters, it has been given, even when it financially 
ruined the giver. To-day the landed proprietor 
is doing what he can for the sufferers. Through 
him the government was informed of the true 
state of affairs. He is not responsible for the 
present situation, nor, in the majority of cases, 
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| accomplished. The utter desolation of these tracts 


| the White Mountain region if nothing adequate 


When Alexander II. eman- | 


does he receive any income from those he is help- | 


ing. The return of the landed proprietor to his 
estate and, to some extent, to his former responsi- 


bilities, the self-sacrificing work he and his fam- 


ily are now doing, is the only bright spot in an 
overcast sky. In bringing the two classes back to 
their old relations the famine may be a blessing 
in disguise. Better by far is the rule of the an- 
cient proprietors, moderated and curtailed to 
meet modern requirements, than the government 


of petty officials and the impositions of the village | 


usurer. 
start, and, ceasing to be an exporter of grain, 
allow them to accumulate a village reserve. 





The Agricultural Part of the Census work 
is now being pushed more rapidly. <A large num- 
ber of Hollerith electric tabulating machines are 
now at work on the statistics of acreage, farm 
tenure, farm values and farm implements. This 
machine is capable of wonderful combinations 
of work, and comes nearer to imitating the 
operations of the human mind‘than any other 
mechanism ever devised. For instance, the 
final report will show the number of white and 
eolored farmers cultivating farms of any given 
size, as owners, or as renters for money or for a 
share of the products, and graded according to 
value of farm, value of products, value of farm 
machinery, value of live stock, and amount paid 
for labor. All this information will be combined 
in every way likely to be of public interest or of 
economic value. 





Russia must give her peasants another | 





No Mountain Forests, No Water Supply.—If | 


our mountain forests were rightly managed they 
would forever increase in fertility, and the qual- 
ity of their timber would be, thereby, gradually 
improved. 
ting of every tree when it reaches its best estate. 
The sdil of a mountain forest is held in place by 
the trees. In the Adirondack region of Northern 
New York many thousands of acres of land which 
would have produced timber forever are now abso- 
lutely worthless, the soil having been burned and 
wasped away down to the underlying rocks and 
sand. This fatal process has long. been going on 
in the White Mountain region, and on some lim- 
here the ruin has been completely 


ited 
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Proper management means the cut- | 


is done to interfere with existing conditions and 
agencies. This ruin of our natural resources is 
entirely unnecessary. All timber should be cut 
when it is ripe; that is what it is for; and a per- 
petual succession of crops of this product can be 
grown and harvested without impairing the fer- | 
tility of the soil. The methods of cutting usually | 
(Continued on Page 507.) | 


| 
| Shows what is the destiny of a large proportion of | 
| 
| 








For Censtipation | 
Ayer’s Pills — 
For Dyspepsia 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Biliousness 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Sick Headache 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Liver Complaint 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Jaundice | 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Loss of Appetite 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Rheumatism 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Colds 
Ayer’s Pills 
For Fevers 
Ayer’s Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Every Dose Effective | 








Hay-=Fever 
Sufferers 


Should read our new 
112-page book on the 
treatment and cure of 
Hay-Fever and Asthma. 
Sent free on application. 





**T have been a sufferer from Hay-Fever and 
Asthma from birth—26 years. I have tried all 
remedies that came to my notice without permanent 
relief. I am pleased to say that your medicines 
certainly cured me to stay cured. 

W. L. Wepcer, Roslindale, Boston, Mass.’”” 


P. Harold Hayes, M. D., 
716 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Dr. Judd’s Electrie 
Belt and Battery 
Combined, sent to 
any one on trial 
free. Price, $3, g6, 
$10, $15 if satisfied. Cures Rheumatism, Lame Back, 
Effects of La Grippe, Weakness of either Sex, Other dis. 
eases. Headache Relieved in one Minute. Free Medical 
Advice. Electric Trusses. Give size. Agents Wanted. 
DR. JUDD, DETROIT, Micu. 














New Patent Self-fitting Elastic 
‘Truss; Water, Air, Enamel, or Finger 
Pad, pressure of which can 
be varied from 1 to 





be Artificial 
astic Stockings, 
Supporters, « ete. 
00, Wooden 
Catalogue 
State particulars, 
1857. 

; ULLER, U. S. Govern- 
Mment Manufacturer, Rochester, N. Y¥. 


















THE EXPRESS 

Washington Crossing the Dele 
Ware.-Cut this ad. out and send 

tous and we will send you this 
beautiful Gold Plated watch, by 
express, a to full exami- 

: : Dation, and if you do not find 
WSs ~\ itequaltoany watch retailed. 
\ \y at& times the price we ask, 





you need not pay one cent. 
Otherwise pay the express 
.55 and the 
s 
movement is a 
quick train, with oil- 

tempered Pinion and 
i} It is a 
















time-keeper. The case 
iis made of Coin Nickel, 
hand engraved (cut 
shows back of case) 
over which is placed 2 
plates 14k Gold. Fully 
warranted. Incarrying 
this watch you have the 
credit of owning & 
SOLID GOLD WATCH 
and for-use is just as 
desirable. 
W. HILL & CO., 
Wholesale Jewelers, 201 
Zw to 211 State, (fomerly 111 
Madison St.) CHICAGO, ILL. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


_ THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


PORTRAITS "rine 


FRAMES 


ig 2 Lowest Prices. Outfit FREE. Good Saiary 
Write to-day and secure general agency- 
Catlg. FREE. ROBT. JOHNS. Mfr. 

Dept. 46, 51 & 53S, May St., CHICAGO 


TEEATED FREE! 
Positively CURED with Ves: 
etable Remedies. Have cured 
many thousand cases called hope- 
less. From first dose symptoms 
rapidly disappear, and in ten 
days at least two-thirds ofall symptoms are removed. of testi- 


d. BOO 
monials of miraculous cures sent FREE. 10 DAYS TREATMENT 
GREE by mail. Dr. H.H. Green & Sons, Specialists, ATLANTA, GA» 


$20 


When writing to advertisers be sure to men- 
tion the 
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(Sold to farmers direct. No agents. 
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(Continued from Page 506.) 
employed in this country are tiie mere butchery 
of the forest. 

There is no likelihood that timber will be cut and 
utilized by private or individual owners without 
injury to the forest, and the State of New Hamp- 
shire should resume possession of its mountain 
forest lands, by the exercise of the right of emi- 
nent domain, paving a just price to the present 
holders. Extensive tracts were disposed of in 1867 
for almost nothing per acre. State ownership of 
our mountain forest regions is rapidly becoming a 
necessity on account of the relation of mountain 
forests to the water supply of the country. The 
soil of these forests constitutes immense natural 
storage reservoirs, retaining the water which 
falls and distributing it slowly. The longer the 
soil of such a region increases in depth, the greater 
becomes its capacity for retention of water, and 
the streams, descending therefrom, will have a 
fuller and more equable flow. The area of bog, 
swamp lands, ponds and “springy ground” ex- 
tends itself farther and farther downward and 
outward into the country surrounding the moun- 
tains. When the rain falls on naked rocks the 
streams become floods, great rivers are choked up 
with sand and debris. The Hudson river has suf- 
fered seriously from the removal of forests. There 
is a great opportunity for State forestry in New 
York, where the State owns more than 700,000 
acres of forest land, but little is done; on the con- 
trary, influential citizens appropriate State prop- 
erty for private use. These intruders should be 
ejected, and the poorest person, able to reach the 
State forest reservation, should have equal right 
and opportunity there with the richest. 

Pennsylvania has suffered great injury for want 
of control and administration of her mountain 
forests. If these continue to be burned, the fer- 
tile lands near the foothills will be buried, and the 
channels of the streams will be dusty and wind- 
swept in the summer, as in the West. The people 
of the State should take possession of the moun- 
tain forest lands and establish a State system of 
forestry, and this course should be speedily 
adopted by all the States which include any por- 
tion of the Appalachian mountain system. All 
such lands owned by the nation should at once be 
withdrawn from sale and put under the guar- 
rianship of the national army, until a comprehen- 
sive and efficient system of forestry has been 
established over them. If the remaining portions 
of the national domain shall soon pass into the 
possession of the States, within whose boundaries 
they are situated, the mountain forest lands 
everywhere should be held and administrated by 
the States, as such. This is especially manifest in 
relation to the regions which require irrigation. 
No possible system of dams, or of hydraulic engi- 
neering of any kind ean secure, or eontrol, an ade- 
quate supply of water for extensive agriculture if 
forest conditions are destroyed on the mountains 
above the arid region. This timely warning is 
from the pen of Mr. J. B. Harrison, Secretary of 
the New Hampshire Forestry Commission, through 
the medium of the Cosmopolitan for July. 

es - 

The Consumer.—The consumer, as described in 
the July Forum by Mr. Isaac Rice, gets all the 
benefits of stealing, by means of eliminating 
wages, interest, rent and profits. With the dis- 
appearance of slavery, it became necessary to 
keep wages down as low as possible. Laws regu- 
lating wages and fixing the hours of labor were 
supplemented by indirect laws; for instance, those 
against vagrancy. Indeed, what would have been 
the use of making laws vegulating wages and fix- 
ing the hours of labor if the laborer had the option 
of refusing to work ? 

Interest has not been abolished, like slavery, 
because money cannot be whipped into circula- 
tion, as a slave can be whipped into working. It 
can be regulated by usury laws, and you can 
repudiate your debt or enact laws for the free 
coinage of silver. Rent continues to exist, for the 
landlord, who did the legislating, forgot himself 
as consumer and so made the rent laws as to 
recoup for whatever logses he sustained as con- 
sumer. Since, however, that Ricardo discovered 
that rent is not an element of price, the landlord 
has been able to keep on increasing rents without 
serious objection, except in Ireland, while as 
voter he continues to aid in reducing the factors 
of price which embarrass the consumer. Henry 
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George’s argument for eliminating the landlord is 
meeting with constantly increasing favor, and in 
that future civilization in which questions of 
mere elimination of elements of price are of im- 
portance, it will engage serious attention. 

The chief object of resentment to the consumer 
is profits. Philanthropic people are prompted by 
conscience to favor constantly increasing wages, 
but could not think of having them increased at 
their own expense; the profit-taker pays the 
wages, and upon him can be vented their sym- 
pathetic feelings for down-trodden humanity. 
After enacting laws against trusts and all devices 
for increasing profits, competition can be left to 
do the rest, for the profit-taker will eliminate for 
you the items of rent, wages and interest. 

What prosperity awaits us when railroad rates, 
in the progressive lowering effected by the united 
efforts of railroad commissions and unrestrained 
competition, wages, interest, rent and profits, 
which make so large an item of cost to the con- 
sumer, shall have been entirely eliminated! 
Superior to railroad commissions, the laws for 
unrestrained competition, and, indeed, all pre- 
vious statutes, is the federal anti-trust law. 





Government and the Farmer.—In reviewing 
what the government has done and is doing for 
the farmer, in the July Century, A. W. Harris deals 
first with the oleomargarine law and its results. 
He says that while the oleo industry has actually 
increased since the Act of Congress of 1886, impos- 
ing special taxes on dealers and product, it has 
helped to raise the price of butter, especially that 
of good butter. By confining the oleomargarine 
competition to the poorer grades of butter, it has 
doubtless caused improvement in these grades. 
By preventing oleo from masquerading for a more 


expensive article, it has kept the price down, 
greatly to the advantage of consumers. By com- 
pelling oleomargarine to be sold under its own 
name, it has relieved that product from the re- 
proach of being a fraudulent article and has given 
it an honorable position in commerce as a legiti- 
mate means of utilizing waste products and asa 
cheap, wholesome substitnte for an expensive 
necessity. The writer adduces statistics showing 
the growth of the industry. The number of pounds 
produced in the year ending Juue 30, 1888, was 34,- 
325,527; for the year ending June 30, 1891, it has 
44,392,409. The internal revenue receipts increased 
from $864,137 in the year ending June 30, 1887, to 
$1,077,924 in the year ending June 30, 1891. 

The establishment of a new sugar industry, the 
manufacture of sugar from sorghum, may be 
expected as a result of a feature of the agricultu- 
ral appropriation bill of 1891, exempting from in- 
ternal revenue tax the alcohol used in this process. 
The recognition by the government of its duties to 
the farmer is shown in the agricultural schedule 
of the McKinley Act and its reciprocity section. 

ue 

Next to the Bible.—I have been a subscriber to 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for many years, 
and can truly say that next to the Bible T have 
derived more comfort from it than from all other 
literature. 





May It Flourish.—I like the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST betterthan ever. Long may it flourish! 
It should have the support of every householder 
in America. T. H. LEEDER, Ontario. 





e 
Never Stop.—Never stop sending me the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST. There are too many good 
things in it, 7 the longer I read it, the better I 
like it. D. E. FLETCHER, Wright Co., Iowa. 
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‘WRITE for our 
FREE Illustrated 
CATALOGUE. 








(as shown in 

Illustration) 
to any oue who will sell Six Sets for us. Regular 
wee for this Harness 
- < : . is$12.00. Wesellit 


for spot cash with 

order for $5.25 in order tointroduce our goods and 
show Buyers of Harness how to save money. We 
are the largest manufacturers of harness in America, 
and use only the best Oak Tanned Leather in our 


- work. We sell Harness for $5.25 per sct and upward. 


If you wanta SET OF HARWESS FOR Mo HING 
order asample set and sell Sux for us. e money 
paid for sample will be refunded when you order the 
Six Sets (same as sample). Address all orders to 


FOSTER BUGGY AND CART CO., 
16 Pike Bid’g, CINCINNATI, 0. 











THE SCIENTIFIC. ( 


CreatSaving 3 Ga 
Over f 
OldMethods 
Rides on 
Wheels. ! 


Pulls Easy. 
No sudden 
starts or 
jerks. 


THE Foos MANFG. Se E ali OHIO. 











Knives 
BS Protected. 
ts Guards to 
gather down 
Corn. 


at worx. 
Much Easier 
and Better. 
Send for 
Catalogue 











Cotswolds, Southdowns, Oxford 

HEEP Downs and Shropshire Sheep and 
§ Lambs of superior breeding. We are 
booking orders now for lambs of the above 

breeds. We also have a choice lot of yearlings and two- 
} ear-olds to offer. Write at once for prices and particulars. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 


475 N. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. iXten 2% 


Rosy or commission if pF me eferred. Salesmen wanted. 
o or yerience needed. dress, Stating age, 
Cc. L. VAN DUSEN NURSERY CoO., 
Geneva, N. Y. 


FARMERS’ WIVES, fovcsteszom eo 


Write AMERICAN MFG. CO., Waynesboro, Pa. 











When writing to ndvertionte, be sure to men- 
on the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


STRAWBERRIES 


READY JULY tS tGen. pa DUTCH BULBS oct and 


SPECIALTIES for stall yoo FREE 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, MS,Boweasaserter 
SCARLET or CRIMSON CLOVER ~ 


A Boon to Agriculture. Invaluable for the Silo. 


_ have the variety that is tested and ce gene ap BO ng 
oO F pods gree s seed, crop of ’92 nspec ed anc - 
anteed in sealed bags. For the Scarlet Clover Bulletin, No. 
16, of the Delaware Agricultural Experiment Station, cir- 
culars, prices, etc., address the growers 

ELAWARE FRUIT EXCHANGE, 














THE D 
SAM’L H. DERBY, Sec’y., Woodside, Delaware. 
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OUR LIBRARY CORNER, 


Book evens: 

AGRICULTURE OF SOUTH AMERICA, With maps 
and latest statistics of trade. Prepared under 
the direction of the Statistician, by Almont 

Barnes. Washington: Department of Agricul- 

ture; pp. 190. 

The United States pays eight dollars for South 
American farm produce, to every dollar of our 
crops sold to that continent. But South America 
buys largely from Europe. South America’s total 
imports were valued at 376 million dollars in one 
year, and her exports at 371 millions. Of these im- 
ports the United States furnishes only 33 millions 
of dollars, and receives of the exports 118 millions. 
The wonderful expansion of our own industries 
has inereased our demands for agricultural and 
other products not suited to our climate. Justice 
to our farming interests requires that our agricul- 
tural products should be sentin return. But nearly 
three-fourths of our imports and about half of our 
exports are carried under European flags, which 
thus control the distribution of North and South 
American products. The vessels of established 
and usually subsidized European lines carry from 
European ports the products of the Old World to 
non-competing tropical America, their best mar- 
These foreign ships bring from tropical 

a to the United States the 70 per cent. of 
ourimports. This transfer is also non-competing 
and to a best market. These imports are then 
replaced in the European vessels by such articles 
of our exports as Europe requires, and thus our 
surplus products are carried to competing markets, 
which greatly lower the prices. Europe will not 
allow her vessels to reverse the routes and carry 
our exports to South American non-competing 
ports, but there is one American line to Brazil, 
and one to Venezuela, and the Pacific mail line to 
Central America. Under our reciprocity law many 
South American export and import duties have 
been abolished in return for the admission of 
their non-competing farm products practically 
duty free. Statistician J. R. Dodge considers that 
the desirability, if not necessity, of enlarging our 
markets for the surplus of farm production is an 
urgent reason for cultivating this neglected com- 
mercial field, and for the publication of all avail- 
able information covering the products and the 
market needs of South America, toward which this 
report is a good beginning. 


ket. 
Americ 





— A _ Text-Book 
of the Royal 

By W. Fream. 
London: 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE 
Prepared under the authority 
Agricultural Society of England. 
Illustrated, 12mo.; cloth, pp. viii. 450. 
John Murray, 1892. 

This excellent volume is very interesting to the 
general reader, though it was prepared by the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England as a text- 
book for schools and colleges. Lord Moreton and 
Sir John Lawes revised the proof sheets. Thus 
aided, Dr. Fream has produced an authentie trea- 
tise on agriculture. Part First treats of the soil 
and its preparation and improvement. The Sec- 
ond Part describes the plant, farm crops, weeds 
and insects, and plant diseases. Part Third dis- 
cusses the structure and functions of farm animals 
and the feeding and management of the various 
breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs. As agri- 
culture applies many sciences, it very diffi- 
eult to avoid writing a long treatise on each. This 
volume so very happily applies the latest scienti- 
fic knowledge in every chapter that it is a farmers’ 
book from beginning toend. Sold by the Orange 
Judd Co. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Is 





INDIA. As seen by Robert Wallace, Professor of 
Agriculture and Rural Economy in the Universi- 
ty of Edinburgh. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 
363 pp. I1., 8 vo., cloth. 

The Zebu, or humped cattle of India do much of 
the work usually done by horses in America, or 
by camels in Africa and central Asia. The Indian 
eattle are valued for their strength and activity, 
and not for their flesh-producing capabilities. 
Without them, agriculture would be completely 
paralyzed, as no other common source of motor 
power is available to accomplish the work done 
by these cattle. Horses are not to be had and 
even if were possible to secure them, their 
shoulders could not withstand the jerk of the 
rude native plows, and their hoofs would pack the 
wet soil. Only the low caste natives eat beef, the 
slaughter of animals for any purpose being for- 
bidden by the religion. Milk and its products are 
largely used by all classes. The peculiar breeds 











of draught and trotting cattle, and the system of 
agriculture of which they form a conspicuous feat- 
ure are well deseribed in this magnificent volume. 





Sold by the Orange Judd Co. Price, postpaid, $10. 
THE OXFORD DOWN FLOCK Book. Vols. I. II. IIT. 
IV. Rams, 1—1040. Ewes, 1—79. London: Ox- 


ford Down Sheep Breeders’ Association. 116, 84, 

96 pp., 8 vo., Cloth. 

The Oxford Down breeders continue to aim at 
the production of sheep which possess plenty of 
lean meat, and which are distinguished by quali- 
ty, while at the same time they seek to maintain 
the size and fattening propensities of this breed, 
an abundance of excellent mut- 
ton, wool and lambs. These volumes are of 
pecial interest to those breeders who import 
sheep, duty free. Sold by the Orange Judd Co. 
Price, postpaid, $5 per volume. 


whieh produces 
es- 





ELEMENTARY BOTANICAL EXERCISES. For Public 
Schools and Private Study. By Charles E. Bes- 
sey, Ph. D. Lincoln: J. H. Miller, 1892. 52 pp., 16 
mo., paper. 

Many persons are so unfortunate as not to have 
learned anything of the plants and plant life 
which surround them. Dr. Bessey has prepared 
this litthe volume for such persons—as well as for 
class work. The reader is told what plants to 
gather each month of the year, how to experiment 
with them, and what to learn from them. The 
common fungi and water plants are to be studied 
as well as the common trees and plants. Sold by 
the Orange Judd Co. Price, postpaid, 35 cents. 
PRACTICAL FRUIT CULTURE. 

ing, Growing and Storage of Hardy 





A Treatise on Plant- 
Fruits for 


Market and Private Growers. By J. Cheal, F. R. 
H. S. London: George Bell & Sons, 1892. 14 
pp., IL, 16 mo., boards. 

This volume is an attempt to adapt American 


methods of fruit growing to the English climate. 
Directions are given for the selection of the soil 
and location for the orchard; the preparation of 
the ground; planting and pruning; renovating old 
orchards; storing and marketing; the kitchen 
garden; training on walls and fences; and the 
treatment of insect pests and diseases. Sold by 
the Orange Judd Co. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 





INJURIOUS AND OTHER INSECTS OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK.—Seventh Report of the State Ento- 
mologist. By J. A. Lintner, Ph. D., Albany, 1891. 
This volume contains a very readable account of 

many of the important insects of New York and 

other Atlantic States. The occurrence, life history, 
food, plant, or animal, and remedies, are given for 

-ach insect, with a list of publications in which 

each is described. Special attention is paid to the 

Bean Weevil, the Plum Curculio, the Gypsy Moth, 

and the Clover Mite. 





SHEEP RECORD. Vol. 
Edited by Mortimer Lev- 

Indiana. Published by 
stry Association, 
2.50. 


AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
VIL. Nos. 21,173—32,248. 
ering, See’y, LaFayette, 
the Ameriéan Shropshire Reg 
1892. 1166 pp., 8 vo., half Russia, $2 
This superb volume contains a list of members, 

a record of pedigrees, a directory of breeders and 

importers, a list qf owners and an alphabetical 

list of named Shropshire sheep. 








Recent Publications. 
SUNDRY REPORTS. 

COLORADO BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
Frank J. Annis, See’y, Ft. Collins. 
paper. 

EVAPORATION OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. A 
Practical Guide. In Russian. St. Petersburg: V. 
W. Tichernieoff, 1891. 292 pp., LL., 8 vo., paper. 

FORECAST OF FROST. By R. C. Kedzie, Agricul- 
tural College, Michigan. 8 pp., 8 vo., paper. 

NEBRASKA ENTOMOLOGY. Report 1891. By L. 
Bruner, State Entomologist, Lincoln. 240—309 
pp., 8 vo., paper. 

GRASS EXPERIMENT STATIONS, in the West and 
South. By J. A. Sewall, 8S. M. Tracy and others. 
Washington Gov't. 1892. 12 pp., 8 vo., paper. 

PHILADELPHIA BUSINESS DIRECTORY, 1892. Com- 
plied by S. Fred Boyd. Philadelphia: C. E. 
Howe. 1384452 pp., 8 vo., cloth. 

MARYLAND C re MICAL INVESTIGATIONS 
1891. By H. J. Patterson, College Park. 
pp., 8 vo., pi ae. 

ALMOND TREE DISEASE. 
Galloway. Washington: 
8 vo., paper. 

NEW JERSEY 
1891-92. Franklin 
&.vo., cloth. 

WOLVERTON, or The Modern Arena. 
nolds. Chi¢ago and New York: Rand, 
& Co. 391 pp., 12 mo., cloth. 

KANSAS BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Report 1891. 
&8 pp., 8 vo., 


Report 


297—346 


3yv N.F. Pierce and Bf T. 
Gov’t. 1891. 66—78 pp.. 


AGRICULTURE. 
Sec’y, Trenton. 


Report 
619 pp., 


BOARD OF 
Dye, 


By D. A. Rey- 
MeNaliy 


Report to Jan. 





to Mareh 1892. M. 
8 vo., paper. 
MY WATER CURE. 


Mohler, See’y, Topeka. 159 pp., 


By Sebastian Knapp of Wiris- 


hofen, Bavaria. New York: Fr. Pustet & (Co. 
396 pp., Ll., 12 mo., cloth. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORICULTURAL SOCIETY. Re- 
port 1891. Part fe Robert Manning, See’y, Bos- 


ton. 242 pp., ll., 8 vo., paper. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION BULLETINS, 

CALIFORNIA—At Berkeley. 
apricots and peaches (B. 97). 

COLORADO—At Fort Collins. Insects (B. 19). 

FLORIDA—At Lake City. Southern crops (B. 16), 

INDIANA—At La Fayette. Fertilizers (1892). The 
Silo and Silage (B. 40). 

IowA—At Ames. Feeding experiments, 
beets, fungus diseases, insee cts, ergot (B. 17). 

KANSAS—At Manhattan. . ce stuffs, Jap- 
anese beans, land plaster (B. ¢ 

LOUISIANA At Baton anton 
(B. 15). North Louisiana (B. 16). 

MASSACHUSETTS—At Amherst. 
International study of rusts. 
Weather (41 m). 

MICHIGAN—At 
sheep and cattle (C, 1292). 

MINNESOTA—At St. Anthony Park, 
timothy, rape, peas and oats (B. 20). 
sorghum (B. 21). 

NORTH CAROLINA—At_ Raleigh. 
(84). Second crop potatoes (85). 
(86). Weather (86a). 

OKLAHOMA—At Stillwater. Experiments (B. 2). 

OREGON—At Corvallis. Weeds (B. 19). 

SouTH DAKOTA—At Brookings. Forestry and 
fungi (B. 29.) Insects and gophers (B. 30). 

TENNESSEE—At Knox ville. Native grasses de- 
scribed and illustrated (B. 2, V). 

VERMONT—At Burlington. Fertilizers (B. 29). 
Results of the bounty on maple sugar (B. 30). 

VIRGINIA—At Blacksburg. Tobacco analyses (B. 
14.) Grape diseases (B. 15). 

WEsT VIRGINA—At Morgantown. 
trated and deseribed (B. 23) 

AUSTRALIA—At Brisbane. Tobacco in 
land (B. 15). American experiments (B. 16). 

CANADA—At Winnipeg, Manitoba. Crops and 
stock (B. 33). 

ENGLAND—At Lincoln Road, Peterboro’, sum- 
mary of the experiments of the Norfolk Chamber 
of Agriculture, to 1892. At Rothamsted, Harpen- 
den, annual memoranda of Sir John B. Lawes’ 
experiments. 


Analyses of prunes, 


sugar 
Animal Diseases 


State 
Hateh 


Station, 
Station, 
Agricultural College. Rape for 


Fertilizers, 
Sugar beets 


Garden pesis 
Tobacco curing 


Weeds, illus- 


Queen- 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON, 
D. C.—Acreage of wheat and cotton, Condition of 
cereal crops and Freight rates (S. R. 96). Crop 
synopsis (9). Foods and food adulterants—tea, 
coffee and cocoa preparations (C. B. 13). Sugar 
beets in 1891 (C. B. 33). Sorghumin 1891 (C. B. 34). 
Practical work in entomology (E. B. 26). Insect 
life (9, iv. 10, iv). Leetures on the investigations 
at Rothamsted (E. 8S. B. 8). Fermentations of milk 
(E. S. B. 9). Experiment station record (10. iii). 
Contributions from the national herbarium (2, ii). 
Artesian and underflow investigation (Parts 1, 
4). Climate of Death Valley, California (W. B.1 
Weather review for March. Weekly weather-crop 


bulletin-maps. Lard = adulteration—Mushrooms 
(Report Microseopist, 1891). Forestry report, 1891. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, D. C.— 


The vine in Uruguay—English hops—Consular re- 
ports (140). Trade of Great Britain and Ireland 
(141). Stave trade in foreign countries. 


FROM THE TRADE. 

BOOMER & BOSCHERT PREsS Co., Syracuse, N. Y.: 
Illustrated and descriptive catalogue of Cider and 
Wine machinery, giving a clear idea of the great 
excellence and varieties of hand and power mills 
and presses manufactured by this Company. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Descriptive and illustrated catalogue of ** Our Col- 
lies as bred at Fordhook Kennels.” In addition to 
the descriptions and illustrations of these famous 
eollies is published a chapter on the diseases of 
dogs and the remedies for their cure. 

HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa.: ‘+ Mid- 
summer List.” Deseriptive and illustrated eata- 
logue of pot-grown and layer strawberries, veg- 
etable and flower seeds for summer and fall sow- 
ing, ornamental and flowering plants for summer 
planting, fertilizer implements, ete. 

T. J. DWYER, Cornwall, N. Y.: Catalogue of pot- 
grown and layer strawberry plants; also celery. 
cabbage, and cauliflower plants. The leading 
varieties are handsomely illustrated and care- 
fully deseribed. The new E. P. Roe strawberry 2 
specialty. 

JEFF WELBORN, New Boston, Texas: Descriptive 
eirewlar of the Cunningham Cotton Harvester. 

G. H. GRIMM MFG. Co., Hudson, Ohio: Cata- 
logue of the Champion Evaporator, Regulator and 
Siphon, for Maple, Sorghum and Fruit jellies. A 
large number of testimonials from all parts of the 
country testify to the excellence of this machinery. 

UNITED STATES NURSERIES, Short Hills, N. J.: 
A special offer of Imported Orchids, comprising 
many of the best varieties. Orchid Seed & Plant 
Co., San Diego, Cal. Golden Hints for California, 
also Cacti Illustrated. An interesting descriptive 
list of California plants. 
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00 NOT BE DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish i is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or glass package 
with every purchase. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 

















(GHREWSBURY: WEE, 
Sym LW RTOKE Te HUD 


“Were man but constant, he 
were perfect,” in the which regard 
Shrewsbury ‘Tomatoketchup is 
better than man, for it 1s perfect 
in its constant excellence. 


E:C Hazard$G: Ned Yor kya 


MISS BEACH’S 


Curling Fluid. 


Keeps the hair 1n cur! for ra de 
Innocent as cologne. A toilet 
necessity. Not sent on trial. 


30,000 Ladies Have Endorsed It 
At druggists, or prepaid, 50c. 

LADY AGENTS wanted. 
DENISON CHEMICAL CO., 

56 (W) LaSalle St., Chicago. Il. 
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— HIGH SPEED FAMILY KNITTER 

a Will knit a stocking heel and 

toe in ten minutes, Will knit 

household required in the 

household from homespun or 

ry, wool or cotton yarns, 

The oan ractical knitter on the 

market. child can operate it. 

Strong, Durable, Simple, Rapid. 

“ Satisfaction guaranteed or no pay. 
—— wanted, For partic 

d sample work, address, 


. E. GEARHART. Clearfield, Pa. 


eee 


eeeeeeee ee 


— 


LATEST 
“sre (OD) 





Sew > x P 
STEEL FAMILY RANGE. 
Made almost WHOLLY of MALLEABLE 
IRON and WROUCHT STEEL. 


OVER 230,000 NOW IN ACTUAL USE. 


This Range Is SOLD ONLY BY OUR TRAVEL= 
ING SALESMAN from our own wagons 
throughout the country. 


WROUCHT IRON RANCE CO., 
Sole Manufacturers. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Established 1864. Paid up Capital $500,000, 

Write for Cook Book—issued free. 





710 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


— ein your own home. First class Sewing 
/\é)| Machines shipped any where to anyone at 
N()| wholesale prices. All latest improvements 

i Warranted five years. Complete set of 
sattachments FREE. Send for catalogue 
Standard Singer Machines, $9.50 to $15.56 
04850 Aeon Sewing Machine for $19.56 
860 Kenwood Sewing Machine for 223.56 

casH BUYERS’ UNION. 160 W.Van Buren St. B 55 Chicago. 









to de YS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 

YOU DU IT FOR THE MONEY. 

Dati vekaet teleen ——— 
spare piaanines 


yy finely d eeaiolightas hae 


“ B wortswih a ——- ee — of the Jatest improv 
free. Each teed for 5 
gave say ta 











oY BEE-KEEPER! 


Send for a free sample Pet Rr! fEoore handsomely os 
trated, 36-page, 
Semi- Monthly, ih rr a geotty = PntN Wee wierd git nie of 


BEE- KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


REE for your name and address on a postal. His 
A NB & of BEE-CULTUR E. wr) double-column PR price 
$1.25, is ies the book for YOU. Mention this paper. Address 


ROOT, THE BEE-MAN, Medina, Ohio. 











NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Dr. Bben Toure. OF MUSIC, “Bircetor 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature, 
Languages andTuning. A safe and inviting Home 
for 7" pupils. Send for Illustrated Calendar. 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass, 





HOSE ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 
CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 


THE PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT . THEY SAW 


AGRICUL- 








THE AMERICAN 


THE ADVERTISEMENT IN 
TURIST. 





HEPAYS 
De lL en 


The Latest 


LADIES’ 


14 K COLD 328° 

plated. 
Watch, Bow and Swivel 
To be worn on outéide of 
ment.The latestand mest fash. 
ionable design, stem wind and 
\ stem set, guaranteed a perfect 
timekeeper. The cases are 
Genuine Coin Silver beauti- 

fully engraved, and heavil 
double plated with 14K gold, 
= shows back of case) and 
andsome 14 K Gold Plated 
Bow and Swivel. Illustration 
is the exact size of watchand 
bow. No Money required until 
atter full examination. Sent 
fed C. O. D. on sen. |.We pay 
Sa all express charges—if satis- 
Si agg Pe pay express agent 
erwise don’t pay one 
cent. If by mailsend ful ! 























amount and we will send 
watch ‘and Bow registered. 
W. HILL & CO., W hoiesale 





Jewelers, 207 State St., (fo- 
merly 111 Madison, ) Chicago 








* BICYCLES! x 


GREAT AUGUST BARGAIN SALE OF 
STRICTLY FIRST CLASS MACHINES. 


| Mfg. Price. Sale Price. 

| Crescent Puemeete, 2 

(Full Ball fearinss, ) 8100 882.50 

| Crescent Cushien 30 

| ull Ball Bearings, ) 80 67.50 
Juno neces en 

| 8 in., 90 74.50 
Juno Ladies’ Cushion, e8in” 75 66.50 
Rob Roy Boys’, n., 60 50.50 

Send for Catalogue and information. 
| WORTH & STERNER, 595 Madison St., Chicago, TI. 








DO YOU KNOW 
THAT TEE PERFECTION 


FLOUR BIN-SIEVE 


Combines Sack or Barrel. 
Sifter, Pan and Scoop. 
Preserves flour from mould 
and mustiness. 

Keeps out dust, vermin, ete, 
YOU OUGHT TO HAVE ONE 
Ask our agent or yourdealer 
for them, if they cannot 

supply you, write to us. 









—- 
— 
—— 


PERFEGTION 
FLOUR BIN 


AN'D 
SIE WE 


, 25 pounds, #2.50 
Mager } 50 pounds, $3.00 
100 pounds, $4.00 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


<“, SHERMAN & BUTLER. 
z | I 26-28 W. Lake St. B 143 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SUMMER GOODS. 


We call particular attention to: 





MADE CF TIN 





our assortments of Printed India, 
China and Japan Silks; Crepe de 
Chine, Bengalines, Grenadines, Cot- 
ton Crepes, Cotton Bedford Cords, 
Cottons with Broche Figures,Ging. 
hams, Zephyrs, Lawns, Organdies, 
Batistes, Dimity, in more exquisite 
variety and design than ever before 
exhibited. 


JAMES McGREERY & CO,, 


Broadway and IlIth St., 
NEW YORK. 





‘** 4 dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 

This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
U.S., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for PL” ae 
Equals every way the ‘boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 

We make this boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guaranteethe fit, style and wear 
and ifany one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
es Common Sense 
and Sars Toe, widths C, D, 

E, sizes 1 to 8, in 
half sizes. Send your 
size; we will fit you. 


We deliver 
F 















DEXTER SHOE CO., 143 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 





BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 








=: a SS rey SEWING 
NEED. eak sighted or 





spring steel. One style threads on end 
other on side. Sample paper by mail 
10 cts.,2for pe lags O=— ,12for 60c. either 
kind or assorted ‘one; easily made in ~ 
them. Address C a8. > Manger Lockport, N 
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tate, County and Other Fairs in 1892. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST. 


[Copyright by the Orange Judd Co.—Other periodicals will give credit when copying this list.] 


To Our Readers. 


If your County or District Fair does not 
appear in the list below, kindly request 
the Secretary of the Society to forward to 
us the name of the place where, and the 
date when, it is to be held. We desire a 
complete list of fairs in the United States 
and Canada to appear in the September 


number of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. 
STATE AND PROVINCIAL 


FAIRS. 


Birmingham ...Noy. 9-19 


Alabama.......... 
American Insti- —__ . 

PRES coc ncncae OW ROM 
Oct. 10 Dee. 10 









California......... Sacramento....! Sept 
Canada.. ernto...... .- 80 
Canada‘ “Central” Ottawa. “Se vt, 22 
Canada.. ..Montre al. paoukee Sept. 15 23 
Connectic Bcc ee Me apenas pt. 20 23 
Delaware . .. Dover. ~ ee t. 19 24 
GOOTMIB. ....4 020. Macon..... Oct Nov. 4 
eee Peoria... Sept. 26 30 
Illinois “ Chicago 

Fat Stock”’..... Chicago ......Nov. 16-26 
Indiana — 19-24 















Towa.............es Moines 
Aug. 2 opt. 

eee _—— ree 2 3 
Kentucky.... Lexington Aug. 30-Se pt. 3 
Louisiana...... .-Shreve port Oct. 31-Nov.5 
Manitoba... .W oo aad coke July 25-30 
Maine....... "Lewiston. ...Sept. 6-9 
Mic higan.. fcbebeneie Lansing...... Sept. 12-16 
Michigan * Inter- 

national” ....... Detroit...Aug. 23- ~~. 3 
Minnesota......... Hamline é i” 
Missouri.......... ae Oct. "3 8 
Missouri.. Sedalia 
Montana. elena. . 
Nebraska. “Line oln.. 





M: ass 
oe. 30-Sept. 2 
.. Sept. 13-15 


New Eng ‘land... . Worce ster, 


New Hampshire... Tilton. . 





New Jersey ....... 

a steed oe Se - Sept. 20-24 
New York.. -Syracuse....... sSe pt. 5-15 
New York, “  But- 

falo Exposition” Buffalo........ Aug. 17-27 
New York ‘ Inter- : 

state’”’. .-Elmira....Aug. 29-Sent.7 
North Carolina. -Raleigh 
Ohio.. : < olumbus. 
Ohio* Interstate” Toledo. 
Rar Salem. ‘ 
*Rhode Island... .* Narragansett Park” 
“Cranston ...... Sept. 19-23 
South Carolina ...Columbia....... Novy. 7-11 
South Dakota..... Sioux Falls...Sept. 12-16 
Tennessee......... 
NIE Sos ot dhs oe, Dallas.........Oct. 17-30 
Vermont...... .. White River Junction 
Sept. 13-16 
WORE. 5.00005055 ceieens saels ae Oct. 6-26 
Washington...... Walla V 
"het: 6-Oct. 1 
West Virginia..... Wheeling...... Sept. 5-9 
Wisconsin......... Milwaukee....Sept. 12-16 
*Prince Edward 
| Charlottetown 
Sept. 23-30 


ALABAMA. 










OEE. hn a6350 Greenville...... Oct. 25-29 
ARKANSAS. 
Bradley .. .. Warren........Oct. 19-21 
Ouachita... ..Camden... Oct. 25-29 
St. Francis......... Forrest City,..... Oct. 4-6 
ARKANSAS DISTRICT. 
Hempstead. Seiten SOG. ..ccccene Oct. 18-22 
Phillips . soc ecKOION 2.020000 Oct. 18-21 
CALIFORNIA. 
ARERBOF ...00202-00 ree Sept. 27-30 
Fresno......--++ Fresno....Sept. 26-Oct. 1 
Inyo.......-..--.-Independence Sept.27-30 
ee ee Susanville....... Det. 367 
Napa.. eee apa........4 Aug. 22-27 
Nevada...........- ""Nevada C ity...Aug. 2 28 
Plumas.. o os - SOCITOVGle........— Oct 
San Joaquin see “"Stockton. . Sept. 19- Oct. i 


. San Luis Obispo 
Sept. 27-Oct. 1 
Santa Barbara Aug. 23-27 


San Luis Obispo. 


Santa Barbara.... 


Santa — -sebien San Jose..Sept. 26-Oct. 5 
Santa Cruz. . Santa Cruz...... Oct. 15 
Stanislaus....... Modesto. .Sept. 28-Oct. 1 
Tehama........... Red Bluff.....4 Aug. 16-2 
COLORADO 
Gunnison.........- Gunnison...... Sept. 27-30 
CONNECTICUT. 
Hartford.........Collinsville...Sept. 28-29 


.Néw Milford....Sept. 7-9 


Litchfield.... 





New London. ....Norwich..... Sept. 27-29 
New Haven...... pee seat PR ... Sept. 23 
lland......... Stafford Springs 
we Oct. 11-13 
Windham......... Willimantic... ..Oct. 4-6 
Windham......... Danielsonville Sept. 20-22 
CONNECTICUT DISTRICT. 
Fairfield........... Huntington...Sept. 20-22 
Litehfield........ Watertown ...Sept. 13-15 
DELAWARE. 

KOnt. ..s.00s0c20008 Dover . Sept. 19-24 
ILLINOIS. 
eS eew-.- .Aug. + Sept. 2 
Alexander.........Cairo .........-. Sept. 6-9 
OS eee Bay idere Aug. 30-§ = 2 
Brown. . ..Mt. Sterling... Aug. 15-19 
Bureau.... ..-Princeton...... Sept. 6-9 
ae = Cc — Lovee Sept. 6-9 

Champaign ...... ampa gn 
anes : Aug. _e Sept. 2 
Champaign.......- PRIMER, «.-.-2555 Aug. 9-12 









Christian........../ A ster = pt. 6-10 
Coles. . <a harleston.....Sept. 6-10 
3 ee Sandwich... Sept. 5-9 
De Witt. .-Clinton . . Aug. 8-12 








De Witt Varmer C ity 

Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Ly” ef) eee Sept. 6-9 
RS: eee Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
Edwards .........0/ Albion.........$ sept. 27-7 
Effingham ....... Watson = 2s 
LO Sea Vandalia . 6- 
Franklin.......... Benton . 20-24 
Sear Canton,......Sept. 20-23 
2 Se | en Sept. 13-16 


Shawneetown 


| ee 
Aug. 30-Sept. : 


GTOOMS 2c ccccsccess Carrolton......4 Aug. 23- 26 
Hancoek. ‘6 - Harpe..Aug. 29-Sept. 2 

Hancock. -Carthage........ Sept. 55 

Elizabethtown . Aug. 9-13 

Kewanee...... Sept. 12-16 

. Milford.......Aug. 23-26 





Newton....... Sept. 13-16 


WORSEN G ccubexsccned Jerseyville..... Oct. 11-14 
Jo Daviess.......Galena. ....Oct. 47 
Johnson.........- i ae Sept. 13-16 
Kankakee... ..... Kankakee..... Sept. 13-16 
MORGAN . ..00s.<600 Yorkville Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
eer es ee Sept. 5-9 


“eet 20-23 
Sept. 59 


Libertyville.. 
. Fairbury. 












L ogan. - ooo Atlanta ........- Sept. 6-9 
MEAG <0 00k | ea ‘7 Aug. 16-19 
Macoupin......... Carlinville.....Aug. 30-31 
McDonough .... .. Macomb.......4 Aug. 22-26 
MICHONTY.......6.0200 Woodstock 

Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
ES eres Bloomington. oy 3-16 
McLean ........ Saybrook.. Aug. 23-26 
eee Petersburgh 


Aug. Scam gg ote 2 


Mercer. ......:..:..Aleao...... 










Morgan. Jacksonville... 
Moultrie -Sullivan. . / ig 
| | RS Ae tochelle.. a“ 316 
a a Dunlap...... Sept. 14-16 
ol ree Pinckneyville. ..Oct. 4-7 
Piatt . Monticello. . . Aug. 15-19 
Pike. .- Griggsville... .Aug. 8-12 
Richland. . :... Olney - Oct. 17-21 
Saline.. nae ‘Harrisburg. . — “July 26-29 
Sangamon | 2+ + oes SPrangneld.....» Sept. 5-9 
Schuyier.........kushville.....5- Aug. 8-12 
Shelby ...........Shelbyville....Aug. 23-27 


Toulon. 28 
Ww yoming. .Aug. 30-Se »t. 2 
3- 16 
; AN. 23-26 


RR 
EE eS 
Stephenson .......Freeport 
Tazewell.........Delavan..... 
Tazewell......... Mackinaw 

Aug. Sone ta 2 





Seer Jonesboro.....Sept 3-23 
LO ae | ee Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Vermillion........ Catlin... Aug. 1 
Vermillion........ Danville.........Sept. 5-8 
Vermillion........ Hoopeston 

Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
a ee Mt. Carmel....Sept. 13- 16 


- Sept. 12-16 
.. Sept. 6-10 





Monmouth. 
oS 


WL a 
ch Ee: 



























Winnebago...... Rockford......Sept. 5-9 
Woodford....... -El Paso.......Sept. 12-16 
ILLINOIS DISTRICT. 

Christian. .....ssss2 Assuimption..... Sept. 5-9 
Christian, .....00-- Pana.....Aug. 30-Sept. 3 
La Salle.. . Mendota..Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
MeDonoug oo** -Aug. 16-19 
ACE Ty Belleville......Sept. 6-9 
Saline. OP errr es - Aug. 1-5 
WwW hiteside.... -o--e MOFrison.... 2. Sl) o 6-9 

INDIANA. : 

BONtON. .«..0.052% Boswell....... Sept. 5-9 
SSS Aug. 15-19 
DeEroll,.....<.0s00c0sCRMGCN. ....052 Sept. 5-9 
Clark............-Charlestown....Sept. 5-9 
Clinton... ...b...... Frankfort... .Aug. 22-26 
re Washington...Sept. 15- 24 
Dearborn ........ Law renceburg Aug. 23-27 
Decatur... .....++. Greensburgh 

Aug. 2 ag 2 
Delaware.........- Muncie. ..:..5-. Aug 5-19 
Dubois. ....Huntingburgh Sept. 12-17 
Floyd... ...New Albany...Sept. 12-16 
Fountain.. .Covington.... are 12-16 
Fulton..... ... Rochester Aug 31-Sept. 3 
GiIDSOD.......20000- Princeton...... Sept. 5-10 
Grant 2. serecees Marion... .... Sept. 27. -30 
Grant ........ ...-Fairmount....Sept. 12-17 
Greene..........Bloomfield....Sept. 12-17 
GEOCHE.......02> Linton.. . Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
Hancock........0 Greenfield. .... Aug. 22-26 
Harrison ..........Corydon..Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
TRORET <cks0ee ‘New Castle..... Aug. 9-13 
HIONry .....-50 ...-Middletown....Aug. 9-12 
J eae Poplar Grove’ ‘Sept. 26-30 
Huntington Huntington ...Sept. 13-17 
Huntington. . .Warren.......Sept. 6-10 
ee Evansville 

Sept. 26-Oct. 1 
Jay Seer: Re. Sept. 26-30 
Season nee ..-Madison..... . Aug. 16-19 
Jennings....... vorth Vernon..Aug. 9-12 
Jobnson........... Franklin ...... Sept. 13-17 
DE cpeeerensesoun Vincennes...... Oct. 10-15 
Koscinsko.......-. Warsaw.........Oct.58 
Oe re Point..Sept. 27-30 
La Porte........- La Porte..... Sept. 27-30 
Lawrence . .- Bedford.........OCt. 38 
Marshall.. - Bourbon. -Oct. 4-7 
CS aa Bremen......Sept. 27-30 
Marshall........sMarmont... . Sept. 13-16 
Marshall . .--Plymouth..... Sept. 20-23 
re ere Sept. 7-10 
eS eee ee 
PEONNOC....<'.cscccsee Bloomington 

Sept. 26-Oct. 1 

OE wonveeck year Scottsburgh 


g- 30-Sept. 2 
a oe Shelbyville. .. Sept. 6-10 
Spencer.. .. Rockport Sept. 19-24 
Steuben. .-Angola........Sept. 20-23 


Sullivan..........Sullivan..... a . Sept .5-10 








Switzerland......East Enterprise 






Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Tippecanoe...... Lafayette Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
DEMEMD nds sxee case i ee Aug. S13 
ae ... Evansviile.Se —. 26-Oct.1 
Vermillion. . ae ayuga.. Sept. 19-23 
Vermillion. , Newport.. <astethe 
Tigo . Terre Hat Aug. 22 26 


WwW eae ‘North Manchester 
Sept. 27-30 












PR viscccedene Wabash City. .Sept. 20-23 
Co ry West Lebanon Sept. 27-4 
Wachington.. MAIO: 5.500% 00d Aug. 
i ee SPRITOR . 20000008 Aug. 5 
a ere. Hagerstown... Aug. 16-19 
Whitley ..........Columbia City...Oct. 47 

INDIANA DISTRICT. 
DIOR .i5.0:0000060 Auburn......Sept. 12- 16 
LS | Oe Waterloo... .....0ct. 37 
MARMOL E. 03005000 -Goshen...........Oct. af 
Gibson . ..Oa sland City. “Aug. 22-27 
Hendricks . {lNorth Saleni .... Aug 1-5 
ne ees Knightstown 

Aug. 30. Sept. 3 

Montgomery...... Crawfordsville..Sept.59 
Montgomery...... New Ross....... a 8 I2 2 


...Kentland. 
Moroeco. 
Kendally ille. 


Newton ....... 
FOOTER .asccccens 
OS See 







LU rs Ct. ae 
DWE .cccccccccccos Spencer. 
a: 5 ee ere Oct. 3-8 
5 eae epee poor Petersburg 

Aug, 29-Sep*. 3 
Porter Valparaiso... Sept. 20-23 
Posey..... . New Harmony 





Sept. 12-16 

ek EEE Tee Francesville...Sept. 13-16 

eo Winamac .....Sept.27-30 
Putnam .........Bainbridge 

Aug. 29-Sept. 3 
















Randolph........ Winchester 
Aug. 30- iy ret 

Rush....:..00..+-eeushville.. a hi 7 
SE, A OBBDD: 0200055 Mishawaka....Se ft. 12-16 
St. Joseph South Bend...Sept. 12- 16 
Michigan.......... Detroit. . . Aug. 23- oat 
I ae Dowagiac ivGakiwse 
Michigan.... ‘Hillsdale... 
Parke. - Bridgeton 
OR Osgood... 7. 
Washington...... PORID: .0i5s20s5:3 ; 

IOWA. 
eee 6 ee Sept. 19-23 
Allamakee ........ Waukon ..... Sept. 12-16 
Appanoose........ Centerville... Sept. 20-23 
Audubon.........Audubon...... Sept. 12-15 
ul, arr Sept. 13-16 
BOORE. . 0.000% 5 SP cab <scunwent Sept. 69 
Buchanan...... ... Independence — hag! 6 
Buena Vista..... Alta 7-9 
Calhoun........:; Rockwell ‘City Se M9 ‘iat 17 
| rr ee ees 
Cass.... -Atlantic. 






; ‘Aug. 3 30- Sept 2 








Cedar.. . Tipton. 

| ee . West Branch..Aug 
Cerro a eee Mason City...Sept. 2 
Cherokee.........Marcus.. age 

Chic kasaw | invadrniet New Hampt ron. Sept. 7- y 
ee OSCOCER.....200. Se pt. 6-9 
Clayton bcyupne sees Nationa'.......Sept. 6-9 
To Garnaviue. ...Sept. 69 
eee Co ae Sept. 13-16 
Crawford ........Denison...... Sept. 15-17 
TOAMAS...... sos 0000cOl....055 2. > Sept. Was 
Davis............- Bloomfield. ...Sept. 20-23 





aaa Leon.........Sept. 19-23 
Delaware ........Manchester...Sept. 13-16 
Des Moines .- Burlington. ..Sept, 12-17 
PAVOUC: 2086 <00% West Union 

Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
oo ee ere Charles City..Sept. 13- 15 
PESRKIN.... 2.50.32 Hampton......Sept. 13-16 
GOENO . 00. 60.000s00e Jefferson... ..+ Aug. 16-20 


Grundy Center 


RIRMOEE sosSascved Sept. 13-16 
Sept. 13- 


Mamilton:..3.<3..< Webster City..Sept. 13-16 
Hancock........ =). | es Sept. 20 22 
BAMPOIN. . 65, 000s Eldora. Sept. 6-9 


Missouri Valley 
_ Sept. 27 30 


PAMKTIBON., 6. scones 






















Howard.. . ~ ee. ss . Aug. 23 26 
Humboldt.. ‘Humboldt.....Se pt. 

SSR IRE. 5 = Battle Creek. .Sept. § 
Iowa............South Amana...Sepf. 6-9 
PACKSOD..2.2000000 Maquoketa... . Sept. 20 23 
JASPCT...0escceccee Newton........ Sept. 20-23 
Jeflerson.......... Fairfielc a 5 
Johnson .......- Iowa City.....Sept. 12-15 
Jones...........-. Monticello...... Sept. 5-9 
So eae Sigourney..... Sept. 6-9 
ee Algona....... Sept. 20-23 
BIO joss ovnsnayestee Donnellson...... Sept. 6-9 
Louisa.. .. Wapello........Sept. 69 
Lucas..... . Chariton Sept. 69 
Madison.... soo WVameerset. ..... Oct. 3-6 
Mahaska ...-Oskaloosa...... Sept.58 
PEOTIOR 6 cv 05002000 Knoxville..... Sept. 20-23 
Pica sane eee ae Sept. 20-23 
Mitchell.. --.. Osage........ Sept. 14-16 
Montgomery.. seen Red Oak.. . Sept. 12-16 
Muscatine......... Muscatine..... Sept. 13-16 
es Sibley....... -Sept. 22.23 
er Clarinda. Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
Palo Alto. . oe .Emmettsburg Sept. 4-16 
Pocahontas........ BORED... 2006s Sept. 13-16 
Poweshiek... Malcolm... Aug. 23-26 
Poweshiek... Grinne Sept. 5-8 
Ringgold..... Mount Ayr ept. 13-16 
Ss Sac City....... Sept. 20-22 
...Davenport..... Sept. 5-9 
So eee Aug. 23-26 
DOIBED v200502. Sept. 27-30 
Bedford......... Sept. 6-9 
Afton.......-Sept. 27-30 
Keosauqua....Aug. 23-26 
Wapello..... . Ottumwa...... Aug. 15-19 
Warren. . .-.-»-Indianola..... Sept. 13-16 
Ww ashington. 2 sie Baa Washington. ..Sept. 22-23 
Wa a. . Corydon..... Sept. 12-16 
Webster..........Ft. Dodge... ....Oct. 47 








Winnebago........ Forest City....Sept. 13-17 
ee: o MCCOTEN: 5.605505 Sept 69 
Worth..... -Northwood ...Sept 14-16 
W right...... -Clarion........ Sept. 13-15 
low A DISTRICT. 

Appanoose..... ee ae aires Sept 27-30 
Boone... .... ..-Boone.. . Aug. 22-25 
fo | ee ‘Manning . Raya Sept. 6-8 
on! ee Mechanicsville 

Sept. 27-30 
RAAF UOI ss cio. c505 Strawberry Point 

Sept. 20-23 
POMP, « s:c8cnaeeuey Perry .. . Sept. 13- rf 
MAVOILC. i565 ss0s008 Brush Creek. ... Sept. 6-8 
Henry . Winfield. Aug. 30-Sept. 2 


WICDOR sissies Sept. 12-14 

+o osa.. Aug. 30- Sept.2 2 

- What Cheer. re oT 27-30) 
> 





‘]Keokuk.......... 
West Point.. “Sept 27- 
Fairfax .... --., Sept. 6-9 





Central City...Seprt. : 
..New Sharon... Sept. 1: 
.. Pella. aon =< SE ae 29 





Marion... 














BOOEROR 660024550506 Tracy. - Sept. 13- 15 
ee Mapleton. . Sept. 21-24 
Muscatine......... West Liberty. Sept. 4 
Page. +... Shenandoah, ‘Sept. : 27-3¢ 
Pow eshiek . iehasone Brooklyn...... Sept. 14- 16 
CCRT ee, ee Sept. 27-29 
Shelby ..- Shelby -Sept. 27-30 
Seott - Mt. a . Aug. 30- Sept. 2 
een ic: eee . 
SSR cs cnbean wane Lenox..... Sept 
WNION . ..« «050000 MTeStOn 
Van Buren.. Milton 
Wapello... Agency 
Wapello....... . Eldon 
Wayne ...........Sey mour. 
WUMNG ne ccawccves Eagle Grove. 

KANSAS, 
Anderson ........Garnett...Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
OAS vend essence Hiawatha....... Sept. 7- 9 
Coffey............Burlingion....Sept. 19-23 
COWIECY... 0.08 .».. Winfield... Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
CLAWIOMN....0..0.< Girard....Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Dickinson......... Herington....... Sept. 3-9 
NAS. sc... cscs 6 = SRLS COLUM << cue Sept. 22-24 
Jefferson.........OsKaloosa..... Sept. 13-16 
Linn.... -Mound Cuity..... Sept. 6-9 
Marion .. eK CRDOGY 6000055 Aug. 17-19 
_ | ear ll rere Oct. 4-7 
Montgomery..... Andependene e Pg 13- 16 
TIDINBMA. 5i555c%008 —: a0 7am — 7-30 
ee ee Erie. : Oct. 47 r 
Pottowatomie... 23 
RRND os cesendies se] 3- 
Sedgwick ....... “Wie hita . ee 26-Oct. 2 
WETS cs6csescainse Fredonia. . .. Sept. 6-9 

KENTUCKY. 

| SEO eT Columbia .. . Aug. 9-12 





- Lawrenceburg. -Aug. 9-11 
.Glasgow .. Sept. 27-30 
-- Aug. 9-12 















Campbell ....... ‘alexandria 
Aug. 30-Sept. 3 
Christian.. - Hopkinsville. ..Oct. 12-15 
TEE cancesvasr vats Winchester ...Sept. 13- oe 
J Sa Owensboro....... Oct. 4-8 
PRG CMC. . .5 c.s050 en 
: g. 30-Sept. 3 
Le eae ep Elizabethiow n 
; Sept. 13-16 
Harrison ....:. .. Cynthiana ....Sept. 21-24 
_ 5 Sete - Horse Cave...Sept. oo 
Henderson.......Henderson ....Au 
BIONTY.....0.0 «0 5.000. ReMINONCe,,.... Sus 19 19. 3 
Hopkins..... .....Madisonville 
Aug. 31-Sept. 3 
JeMferson.....0.00 Fern Creek.... Aug. 16-18 
Jessamine........ Nicholasville. “Aus. 16-20 
Laurel. . Teer. Aug. 24-26 
po ere Lebanon....... Aug. 23-26 
ere Germantown 
Sept. 28-Oct. 1 
Mason Maysville...... Aug. 23-27 
Mercer .. Harrodsburg. .July 26-29 
Montgomery...... Mt. Sterling 
Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
— ...Greenville ese. Oct. 12-15 
Nelson. .....-Bardstown..... Sept. 6-10 
ROD. os csc ana ce sane Hartford..Sept. 28-Oct. 1 
Oldham oy Grange Manis Aug. 30-31 
ROVER... 0. a c0ssabwen Owentown ....... ct. 4-8 
USS ee Shelbyville.... Aug. 23-27 
BiMmneOn.<.04n5 5 Franklin. Aug. 30-Sept. 3 
DAVIE os scct5escses Campbelisville 
‘ Aug. 16-19 
Onion.......6.0 0602 Uniontown..., Aug. 16-20 
WaEQOR: 65.5550. 508%0 Bowling Green.. Bept. 6 
MAINE. 
Aroostook......... Houlton...... Sept. 28-29 
2 ER Between villages of 
Norway and So. Paris 
Sept. 13-15 
Sagadahoe....... Topsham..:.... Oct. 11-13 
MARYLAND. 
Baltimore......... Timonium 
Aug. . ert 
0) | re PARTON, o'casc50 4 6-9 
Prederick ......0<s Pisaeniak City he § it v4 
Or Easton ........Sept. 13-16 
Washington ..... Hagerstown....Oct. 11-14 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Berkshire........Great Barr moe 93.30 
ept. 28-: 
Berkshire........ 7 Adams Sept, 20-22 
Berkshire........ SY Sept. 13-16 
Bristol..... suis ‘Seaeaee ise ace Sept. 28-30 
eee Lawrence .....Sept. 27-28 
Franklin. . ...Charlemont. . -Sept. 15-16 
Hampden... ceecbakae PUNE. 6200006 Sept. 20-21 
Hampshire........ Northampton.Sept. 20-21 
Middlesex......... South Framingham 
oe. 3-14 
Nantucket....... Nantucket ...... Sept. 7-8 
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Plymouth........Bridgewater Rockingham ..... .South Hampton,.Oct. 5-6 Fulton.............Ottokee. .. Sept. 20-23 TENNESSEE. 
Plymouth ....-- Hingham. Stratford ....+0<00s Rochester..... Sepr. 27-30 Gallia.. .Gallipolis...... Aug. 8-12 Anderson Clinton Sept. 6-9 
kere nel ‘Sept. 29-30 NEW JERSEY. Guerns ‘Washington ..Sept. 27-30 | DeKalb........... Alexandria... Sept. 22-24 
Wo _— weseseeers ertced Rent. 30.21 | Atlantic........... Egg Harbor City aad ee: . gs DBE bao. o-0:<:009.0 GF CRRDIIN sx Oct. 11-15 
+ ste “10 Sturbridge,“!Sept. 15-16 Sept. 24-26 | Hardi “6H yr = -Be De ace | EBYCtte........000. Somerville. ...Sept. 28-30 
Worcester........-Glurbridge, | Bet ate | Burlington ........ Mt Holly...... Sept. 12 16 Hardin i =o ug. 30-Sept.2 | Gibson............. TrODlON 30:5 <0. 2000 Oct. 1k 
cmniauaean Cumberland ..... Bridgeton.....Aug. 23-25 oo laa oo onaggala Ser a — a. GIES... ee — teteeees Sept. 27-30 
MICHIGAN. Malbec er ete Waddsto wii 3 Harrison .......... Cadiz..... Aug. 30-Sept. ONE oa a 55. <p SP AEEN sac n a ne Sept. 14-17 
Pen ey siiceen. Sept, o7- Oct. | ‘Aug. 30-Sept. 1 went teseeee eee oleon. ..... Sept. 69 LL rr oo reticviile.” Oct. 11-15 
Antrim. . is bs Bellaire .. ..§ Sept. : Somerset......s006 Somerville....Sept. 13-16 ~ eg Vigan No il ‘ “— ee Madison...... nos« PRCREOR. «202035 Oct. 18-22 
Barry... ....+++++-Hasting Sept NEW YORK Jeffer 01 Te titicid... Sept 23.39 | arshall........... Lewisburg....... Oct. 4-8 
Reuets. cc osccaeed *“Coldw ate : ept. 2 on peiome . er — | <--> Se .. Sept. 23-30 Maury Seeaicieevaiteks Columbia aeee Sept. 20-24 
‘alhhoull.... « .Marshall... .. Sept. 27 Albany ............Albany........ } : seniee.cisisies ; m ’ WOECON 6.04 .0:<=0 ivingston...... Oct. 6-8 
eee "*" "Rast Jordan ..Sept. { Allegany .... ats .-.- Angelica vereeee SOP GB | 5 tides —_—7 Aug et yt Rutherford ....... Murfreesboro Sept. 13-17 
(GENESEO. 0 eosin “lFlint.........Sept. 20-23 | Allegany.......... Cuba........... Sept. oe) goes at ne OSE da | Shelby... eee. Memphis........ Oct. 8-15 
Hillsdale...... +. Hillsdale. ......... aE - Sacoeenaae Wilner'cPointhepres | Lorain.......-.-- ee TEXAS 
rng ve . ) Bets epecceses ay ’s ‘ 4 cece cee we ce ced V EIA. ce eeeree * ° 
soa psstetiisie Lag — oS yor BroOMe........000 Windsor....... Sept. 13-16 OAD Ss o.'cc. ss, 0(0- CR EMO nas cots Sept. 5-10 PIR Ces ccccicesass Brownwood 
Kalamazoo 1 TiKalamazoo....Sept. 27 Cattarangus...... Little Valley ...Sept. 5-8 Madison.......... = Bees ier - Sept. 6-9 Sept. 26-Oct. 1 
Kent .....+0+ 22+ Cedar Springs Sept. oe aiden ag penta : ag Malioning.. seseeeees . ae gt e eo ns neh reteeees Comanche -...S¢ a. 
see MIIOG 5. co cct t. 4-6 BYULS . <2 226506600 al ACS ee Sept. 6-9 | Mahoning.........Canfield.......Sept. 27-29 | tom Green........5 yele..:... 
nee kiagenineaae "ow iia Sept. Cayuga. ‘)Weedsport..!./Sept 2930 | Marion.. - Ai UTAH. 
eee cote * 2S eGiet Sept. 26 Cc hautanqua Jamestown. ..Sept. 20-23 Mercer...........+- Galina deenaecue Aug. 23-26 z : 
Lenawee. ..+.+ ++ = — Ra vsisiee pe 26 Chemung. . Titre COREE | | MEU <iars acess: ee 7 FUAD.. . ooo oeccceee NEOPM... 6000cccc0ee Oct. 1 
bei selenite “eae Sout. Chenango... ‘Greene... Sept, 13-16 | Monroe............ WwW oodstield noes VERMONT. 
= hae ee tay peat hha ot. Chenango.........2 OFWiely, ..... Sept. 13-16 ug. 0-sep Caledonia .........St. Johns! { 
i -- Big Rapids..... . .Oc CUIGI. «.<0%<55<e000 Plattsburgh.. Sat. 13-16 | Montgomery...... Dayton ept. 5-9 | Franklin...........5 Selden 2 seoed = ‘ints 
Midland 06.46 DEMING s v'c.c'c'tie Sept. . S) lon Junction 
aad” ....... Meas. .t. «: Sept. 27 Columbia ........Chatham........ Sept. 6-9 | Morgan........... MeConnéisvitic.. “Sept. 68 Sept. 7-9 
LEBER ck eee Hart......--..Sept. Columbia.......... Hudson...Aug. 30-Sept.1 | Morrow. -++-Mt. Gilead ....... Oct. 4-7 | Washington...... Waitsfield Aug. 31-Sept.1 
ee, . 1 ons Sept. 2: Delaware .......... WOM .. 23.0 Sept. 20-22 Muskingum... ... on Aug, 30-5 Sept.2 Windham .....:: Brattleboro. ..Sept. 28-29 
StJoseph.... ...Centreville....Oct 11-14 Erie..............Hamburgh. ... Sept. 20-23 pee aes ae ee mag t Windsor - Sept. 27-29 
Tuscola Caro Sept. 27-30 | EsseX....-.eeeeceee Westport........ Sept. 5-8 | Perry.. Somerset .....5 é Rutland Sept. 13-15 
Wa htenaw.......Ann Arbor....Se it. 27.30 | Franklin.........Malone.......Sept. 20-22 Portage . --Ravenna Rutland Sept. 27-30 
egy neees = ae ‘Sept. 27-30) —-.. eed eee Johnstown... Beers Sept. 5-8 Putnati . Soo ottawa ye 
ca aie Le recradaaad ‘ FENICSEE....... 0000. atavia .. Sept. 19- u veer eeeee-SUAWA..........- 2 
MINNESOTA. Greene eee Bite I Cairo..... Aug. so Septet Richland. + oe> res Augusta.. .. Staunton......./ Aug. 23-26 
Fillmore.........Preston......Sept. 13-16 | Herkimer......... Herkimer..... Sept. 27-29 | Ross ...........-++- Chillicothe..... . oS Henrico .. shinond...... Oct. 6-26 
Houston..........Caledonia...:..Sept. 22-25 | Jefferson.........Watertown....Sept. 20-23 | Sandusky.......... Fremont...... - 27- Loudoun ’ ; Aug. 23-25 
TRACK EON s «01s oii 5s Jackson...... Sept. 29-30 | Lewis.......... Lowville ...... Sept. 13-16 | Scioto ............. Portsmouth e Northampton Cape Charles City 
Martin.......-...Fairmont....Sept. 15-17 | Livingston........ Dansville..... .Sept.6-9 | Seneca...........+. Fostoria. res 30-5 Sept. 2 ; Aug. 23-25 
Mower ..........-Aust n........Sept. 13-15 | Livingston.......Hemlock Lake...Oct. 5-6 Shelby........-..+. Sidney. . +. Sept. 20-23 | Shenandoah....... Woodstock....... Oct. 47 
RANISCY.. os00c0c0s. Hamline...... Sept. 5-10 | Livingston.......Geneseo.... ..... Oct. 2-4 | Stark....... ...€ anton........ Sept. 26-30 | Spotsylvania...... Fredericksburg | 
=) ore. Long Prairie..Sept. 20-22 | Madison........ Brookfield....Sept. 20-22 Summit . vee AKON 2.0... ees Oct. 4-7 ., ,. Aug. 30-Sept. 1 
Wilkin. «224 <2 20 Breckenrid.e.Sept. 26-28 | Monroe... ........ Rochester.....Sept. 21-21 Trumbull . .-- Warren...... Sept. 13- . "RAAOWOIE <0 soca ce Virginia..... . Sept. 20-23 
MISSOURI Monroe :.! Brockport Sept. 29-Oct,1 | ‘Tuscarawas...... Canal Dover. .Sept. 20-23 WASHINGTON. 
: oy ta RAE ae . 2 Montgomery...... et eee Sept. 12-15 | Union. “ -++-- Marysville; ... Sept 21-23 4 7 
Adair..ceccceeeeeee Kirksville ..... Sept. 5-9 | Niagara.......-..-- Lockport...... Sept. 15-17 Van Wert.. .- Van Wert Aug. 29-Sept. 2 Walla Walla...... Walla Walla é 
Andrain... +s. .-Mexico..........Aug. 16 Oneida. Ronie.....:....; Sept. 19-23 | Warren........... Lebanon..Aug. —. 2 2 ¥ Sept. 26-Oct. 1 
: GAWEM.....0s00ee Hamilton Aug. 30-Sept.2 | Ontario -Canandaigua..Sept. 20-22 | Wayne......... . Wooster. ......... Oct. 4-6 WEST VIRGINIA. 
Cae fic eape pines Beb els | QM alee eRe BF | pandok sc -ccOpper Saag P= | QaeeRerlen ~~ Lamang Ane a Sept 
Ce rité a - Ue wit U. di-2e rleans yion.. yt. 26 se eeeee ‘ S A arrison. ....Clarksbur; 
Clark........ .Hahoka. wag aged Oswego....... ----Oswego.. Aug. “a0 Sept Sept. 27-30 dug. 30-Sept. 1 
Dade .. en "Toca wooc Re Sept. a WIBEORO) <n ois s2003 014 Cooperstown. Sept. ep? 21 PENNSYLVANIA. Jackson..........Jackson C. H....Sept. 5-8 
Gase ona Co Oe ee gp | Putialt......---. +++ Carmel::...... Aug. 23-26 i Mason.. ........Point Pleasant Aug. 23-26 
pent niece “s — ¢ oo 3.16 ates ETL ne sas .. Sept. 27-30 —— ° — Aug. 30- Sept. 2 2 poe nan cet ‘ sda — Z........ Sept. 5-9 
arundy. . eee os , + bo- ockland........Spring Valley Sept. 2 27-30 rmstrong -.- Dayton S itchie. -Pennsboro . Sept. 13-15 
Harrison ... __ way eo S | St Lawrence Canton...... . Sept. 131 16 Beaver ... .. Beaver. < 27-5 yler.. -Middlebourne Aug. 23-25 
Jackson ......- +++. Hole ty “4 > 93. 3g | «Saratoga .........Ballston......... Sept. Hookstown....Aug. 17-19 | Wetzel...........New oe ille 
JONSON. oes veers Bold € aie i? 3427 Schoharie .........Cobleskill..... Sept. 5629 -.Kutztown........ Oct. 4-8 : Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Lafayette ..... +--+ 7 igginsville...Aug 242), Schoharie... .....Schoharie..... Sept. 21-23 Reading .......Sept.6-9 , Wood.............Parkersburg 
Peers trees “hillicothe....8 -Sep t 6. } , Sehuyler.........Watkins.... ..Sept. 14-17 .-Hollidaysburg Sept.13-16 Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Livingston. ......Chillicothe... Sept. PU | SONOCH: «0 0cc8tees Waterloo...... Sept. 27-29 Towanda...... Sept. 27-30 WISCONSIN. 
Macon... ss++e-s + Lap lata.. rt Sept.2 | Steuben........... ath .........Sept. 27-30 Butler. ----Sept.69 | Adams. Friendship....Sept. 21-23 
Marion ....+++++0+5 Palmyra..... ept. 27-30 | Steuben........... Hornellsville..Aug. 22-26 | Cambria........... Carrolitown. ..Sept. 27-30 | Barron... 21.7. 30.22 
Maniteau.......00 C alifornia.. . Sept. 20-23 suffolk Ri > | Carb Leict Oc a nuainicieieio serie Chetek... .... Sept. 20-22 
Monroe... .... +s PENIS ccc ensci oe | eles eee I ont.eo | Centre ...- 2... wee i seectoht | Brown. ... ....-+. Green Bay... -. Sept. 69 
Platte Platte City Aug. 30-Sept3 | ultivan --Monticello.....Sept. 6-9 | Centre.......... ENGNG se ease Sept. 12-17 | Calumet........ Chiltan <:...<<; Sept. 20-23 
P —“ sete eee eens Bali € ad mae ay gg | Tioga... sees eeeee Newark Valley Chester...........Oxford.......Sept. 28-30 | Columbia.......... Portage........Sept. 6-9 
Rendciph......ccMoberly-----Aug-313 | ‘Tioga Owego... me eSept 2 | Gatton. <--------Clarton, 5 Sept 181g | Dane... .-.... “Madison... ag 4 
St Charles. ......26 St Charles... / Sept 14-15 Tompkins .........Ithaca........Sept. 13-16 | Columbia......../.Berwick ..... .. Sept. 7-10 cease a ae 
MISSISSIPPI. Tompkins -Dryden.. . Sept. 27-29 | Columbia.......... Bloomsburg....Oct. 12-15 Sept. 28-Oct. 1 
Grenada.......+ Grenada. . »- Oot. 26-28 —* .. Trumansurg Sept. 27-29 | Crawford. -----Kitusville....... Sept_69 | Fon du Lac........ Fon du Lac..... Sept. 6-9 
Noxubee......-- Macon....... et. 4-7 Ulster .. es ++ s+++Ellenville beac Sent. 13-15 Cumberland....... Carlisle Peaie sae Sept. 27-30 .. Bloomington....Sept.7-9 
NEBRASKA. Warren.. .....-Glen Falls......Sept. 6-9 | Dauphin..........Gratz...........Sept. 23 .Dodgeville.... Aug. 24-26 
iain sDint Washington Bapaces io ao ogy .Sept. eo oo EE enaeie ws ‘Coney eee ae Mee, 4 
elope... . shington........Cambridge...... ops. 60 SR ee ct. 3-7 : 
Butler..... . Wayne...... Lyons.....Sept. 28-Oct.1 | Juniata............ Port Royal....Sept. 21-23 2 !Darlington Sept. 7-9 
BTOW A saosls' su isencel . Newark ....... Sept. 14-17 | Lackawanna.....Scranton...... Sept. 6-9 | La Crosse........ La Crosse Aug. 29-Sept. 3 
Cheyenne........Si y .. Sept. Westchester.....White Plains Lawrence .........New Castle.... Aug. 23-26 | NS occess Manitowoc... .Sept. 6-9 
i es Ae in gag is Ret : 16 Wyoming Warsaw Sere, mrs oh 2g ‘ ’ ‘Dalian Sei rite eaetin aa Hortonville..... Sept. 7.9 
OO ae Schuyler..... § . 14- yoming..........Warsaw...... ep --Dallas..... ‘ ec 292 
— pres tie eine Bonea aos — ae Yates.............Penn Yan..... Sept. 20-23 : jes —— aa Bere es 
IXON oe ee.seeeeee ONCA.......+- Sept. 13-16 **Jonesville..... Sept. 6-9 
MIGUCO 5 «00ccen deus Fremont. eve 19-23 NORTH CAROLINA. 2 Shahan. ! 
Fillmore one ++++sGeneva “ie ' a Sel Dt 12.16 ROWAN <<+.<.-...:Saeburys.:....20 Oct. ¢¢ | Sorseamees : ‘N aret Sheboygan . acecens -..- Sheboygan see oP ines 
all..............Grand Island. Sept. 27- orthampton..... ethlehem...Sept. 20-24 | Waukesha.......Waukesha... _ 
Hamilton ........Aurora. Sept. 13-16 — Northumberland .Milton......... Sept. 27-30 be ca = ee $F “Aut: oo 
Hitchcock... »-.-.Culbertson....Sept. 27-30 | Adams..........++ West Union...Sept. 13-16 | Northumberland .Shamokin..... Sept. 20-23 menses sae 
Holt ssossssvesseoes O'NeIll «sso. Oct, 47 Allen... Lima... i Sep 16 Susquehanna... .Harford..... Sept. 20-22 CANADA. 
Johnson..........Tecumseh.....Sept : . f usquehanna......Montrose.... Sept. 27-28 ONTARIO. 
Kearney....--.-.--Minden...... Sept. 13-16 Ashtabula. ........Jefferson...... aoe 27-30 | Warren...........+ Warren ....... Se ot. 13-16 | Frontenac.... ..- Kingston baisewinns Fe 1-9 
Keith.............Ogallala...... Sept. 14-16 pO ee Athens........ ept. “a Washington....... Burgettstown....Oct. 4-6 jn no ~ sO Odks's's «22 t. 17-19 
Lincoln.....-.....North Platte. .Sept. 20-23 | Auglaize.......... Wapakoneta ..... “O08 4-7 | Washington...... . Washington OER Soo sis.0.4:s Whitby...... Se ~~ 20-22 
Nemaha Pa onene Auburn Teer Sept. 2-30 Auglaize .........New wer ee an em Aug. 29-Sept. 2 — : oe arrer ye Stratford....Sept. 29-30 
Oiiec cicaseseaeaats yracuse...... ept. 13-16 % - estmoreland. assim eterboroug 
Perkins ie ccened Madrid Pacis Se pt. 21. 2 Gheetten steeeees ‘Seemenioaase ug. 23-26 Wyomt t. 26-Oct. 1 pie St). «++ -Norwood =o Oct. 11-12 
atte ............Columbus..... Sept. nee OMING........66 Tunkhanr § eterboro 
Rolie ace paetene Osceola...Aug. 30. Sept.2 | Garroll Aug. 16-19 | Yo : rk . ap Seals *"Hanov or nook Sept ite (Central)... ae Peterborough. Sept. 27-29 
Sarp} Papi lion...... ‘Sex ot. 13-16 pe ooh seneccnrscese Carrollton neces si Oct. 47 York . Ae ee as Oct. 4-7 Renfrew . ‘ - alae Sept. 20-21 
Seward Seward........ Sept. 27-30 MEEK son s0+deoes ... Springfield sour 2 Stormont ........Cornwall...... Sept. 16-17 
Thaye «+ BIOUFON...... ~ Sept. 27-30 | ¢y Aug. 30-Sept. 2 H CAROLINA. South Grenv ille.. “Prescot Giecn 20-: 
Valley OPO. “Sept. 20-23 | Clermont.......... Boston ...Aug. 29 Sept.2 | Fairfield.........Winnsboro.....Oct. 27-28 | Waterloo. Ee 3 
bs ne ec -Bed. ‘Cloud: Oct ot 47 vs ae Oa en o> —_— ce Richland.........Columbia.......Nov. 15 " QUEBEC 
OPK...) soecesaeen York.......00¢ Sept. 20-23 | Columbiana....... sees 2 C. t Cookshi 
is Columbiana....... Wellsville. .....Aug. 23-26 SOUTH DAKOTA. nda ina 5 SECOEEEE ee 
NEW AME SHIRE. Coshocton........Coshocton .....Oct. 11-14 | Deuel oC eer a oi en: 
Belknap. een, Tilton ........ Sept. 13- 15 Darke............ Greenville ...... Sept. 5-9 Minnchiaiia Ss 2- PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
Cheshire “ Eri 4 pt a Sioux Falls...Sept. 12-16 
. € : lire le ponies Secien ept. sh sesosececeess SANGdUSKY.....Sept. 20-23 | Clay. --». Vermillion ...... Sept.25 | Prince..........Summerside..... Sept. 21 
iwafton . ae eee Sept 20- 3 Fairfield...........Lancaster......Oct. 11-14 Unions: 6266550 ee Point. Sept. 28-Oct. 1 TINGS... 0:0 ceseciaces Georgetown......Oct. 45 

























Walking Canes, 


f you want to get a good outfit of 


CANES AND RINCS 
at cheapest manufacturers’ prices, write 
or a price list. All goods delivered 
promptly, C. O. D. by express, on receipt 
ofa deposit with order. 

LARGE VARIETY OF CAMPAIGN 
CANES. Address 


Schlichting & Rendsburg Mfg. Co., 


12 Vesey Street, New York. 





The Perfection Hammock Chair. 


Complete and in Perfect Readiness for Hanging. 


Given for two new subscribers at the club rate of $1 per year. 


“ PERFECTION” 


HAMMOCK 
CHAIR 






The excellent features of the Perfection Hammock are so well-known that 
when it is stated that the Perfection Hammock Chair combines all the desirable 
qualities of the hammock in addition to its own unique and unequalled features, 
the reader will easily concede that init genuine perfection has been reached. 
It is at once a hammock, swing, and chair. It is complete and in perfect readi- 
ness for hanging when reeeived by our subscribers. Ropes, hooks and slips are 
sent with it. It is packed ina very small and compact bundle. It affords very 
enjoyable recreation and comfort on‘a hot summer day if hung ina shady spot 
on a veranda or in the branches of trees. 

Price 75 cents, postpaid. 

With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.60. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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The Abundance or Scarcity of Labor. 
: ————— 

In the interest of farmers, Secretary Rusk has 
been investigating the labor question, the result 
being a valuable report, full of interest, from the 
Department of Agriculture. In New England 
there is a scarcity of farm labor, due to the prefer- 
ence for work in cities at higher wages and, possi- 
bly, with higher expenses, and to the lumbering 
and ship building interests, the result being that 
much dependence is placed upon foreign labor, 
which is lacking in intelligent efficacy. In New 
York, labor is not so searce, especially in the north- 
ern and western counties, but nearer the cities 
intelligent labor is lacking. In New Jersey much 
of the labor is Italian, and most of it is procured 
from Castle Garden, while in Pennsylvania labor 
is absorbed by the railroads, mines, factories, lum- 
ber, milling and oil industries, causing a searcity 
of good farm help in two-thirds of the State. In 
Delaware and Maryland the same causes exist, 
more or less, with fishing and canning industries 
to absorb the supply, while in Virginia and West 
Virginia the extension of public works and manu- 
facturing improvements are drawing many labor- 
ers away from the farms. In the cotton region 
there has been but little change in the situation 
for several years, except along the lines of rail- 
roads, where factories and improvements demand 
acertain proportion of help. In Mississippi there 
is a movement to the river counties, but labor is 
generally abundant, though not always satisfac- 
tory, and the same may be said of Louisiana. 

A decrease in stock raising and enlargement of 
cultivated area are causing a shortage in the labor 
supply of Texas, where many Swedes and Germans 
are also acquiring their own lands. In Arkansas, 
generally, there is ample labor, while it is in less 
demand in some parts of Tennessee, because more 
attention is paid to grain and grass, and less to 
cotton raising. In Kentucky, generally, the sup- 
ply is good, but the quality not of the best, but in 
Ohio and Indiana, owing to the growth of towns 
and manufactures, the supply is short in about 
half of each State. Owing to heavy crops there 
has been a greater demand in Illinois, and many 
farm laborers have gone further West, or sought 
employment in connection withthe Exposition at 
Chicago. Lumbering and mining pay better than 
farm wages in Michigan and Wisconsin, where 
there is a searcity, which has also been experi- 
enced in Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri and Nebraska, 
owing, to a great extent, to the heavy crops of 
last year, and to the fact that the young men are 
still going further west. In the Dakotas, crop fail- 
ures, the lack of steady work, and the taking up 
of land on their own account, resulted in a consid- 
erable shortage of help during the recent prolific 
season. Further west, the supply is generally 
ample or near at hand, except in a few counties 
on the Pacific coast. An interesting comparison 
of the rates of wages ruling in different sections 
of the country, at stated periods, is here given, 
both with and without board: 








1 Se Gln." | 1875. | 1866. 
States. with with | with! yr.,, with 
Ww ith out. | With meer | L ith out. Wi ith out. 
Eastern . $17.50 26.46;16.70 25.3018.59 29.00 20.82 33.31 
Middle..| 15.78 23.83/15.24 23.19|16.98 26.99 19.01 29.83 
Southe’n! 10.02 14.86) 9.90 14.27) 9.94 15.28 10.75 16.63 
Western.| 15.36 22.61/15.20 22.27)15.44 23.25 18.48 27.84 
M’t’n....| 21.28 32.16/19.74 30.24)..... ...+. 17.61 27.23 
Pacific ..| 24.25 36.15 24.37 37.78'28.13 43.50 29.48 44.60 
Average.| 12.54 18.60,12.34 18.06)12.72 19.49.17.45 26.87 





Cannot Farm Without It.—Do not discontinue 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST so long as I live. I 
cannot farm without it, and do not wish to lose an 
esteemed friend. D. BERGEY, Ontario. 





High Water Mark.—I would not take a year’s 
subscription for a single copy of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. It is up to high water mark. 

ABNER GRIFFITH, Marion Co., Fla. 





The Improved 
RELIABLE PUMP. 
All working parts now made of brass There 
should be one in every house for use in case of 
Fire. No farmer or gardener should 
be without one for spraying trees, 
washing windows, washing buggies, 
Sas etc. Fruit Growers can a their 
—er fruit. sueh as_ Cherries, pelen. 

Peaches. Plums, Currants, or ten 
To any kind, where Insects will destroy 
MI it. Each Pump has two nozzles, one 
for solid stream and the other for 
onmten. This Pump is the best for the money in the 
market, is double acting, will throw a stream_50 to 60 feet 
horizontally, or 25 to 3! feet high, and is the echeanest 
umn on the market. Price only $3.50 each. THE GEO. 
ORTHINGTON CO., 95 and 97 St. Clair St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Jack and Jill 


wouldn’t have had to 
carry so much water 
if they had used 


Gold Dust 
Washing 


and their work would _—~ 
have been sooner 
done, for nothing else 
that 


Cleans So Well, 
So Quickly, or 
Costs So Little 


has been discovered. 














N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
remee | ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
LTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME. PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 








Honest Goods at Honest Prices! 


HARNESS 


| BUGGIES |Road Carts 


$5.50 and upward. | $55.00 and upward. | $40. SO andupwart 






Say 








We are selling direct to i amie at the very lowest cash ae that it is sonsible to 
make and sell HONEST GOODS. A trial will convince you that we are offering goods of 
2 QUALITY, DURABILITY and ELECANCE NEVER BEFORE PRODUCED. 
Write for free Illustrated Catalogue, containing all information, and prices that will please. 


KEMPER MANUFACTURINC CO., CINCINNATI, 


OHIO- 











HA 


CARTS 


BARELEY 
$10.00 ROAD CARTS 
and upwards. 







~ 








We also manufacture a complete line 
of GOAT and DOG HARNESS from 
$1.50 to 812.50 per 
set. GOAT or DOG 
CARTS from $4.00 
to #7.00. Write for 
GoAT CATALOGUE. 


*etan not ve surpassed. and BUGGIES a *. 
. >= 2 








dealer’s profit. Write fe 


BARKLEY 
$70. PHAETON 





RNESS 


FROM $5.00 UPWARDS. 


This cut shows our 5.50 Harness 
2B Ama which we makea specialty of and 


manufactured and sold to dealers, BUT NOW we are selling 
—- to consumers, one you the trav eling man’s expenses 
or illustrated catalogue and prices. BARKLEY 


aera “BARKLEY MFG. 60. 
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BARKLEY 
$55.00 BUGGIES 
a Specialty. We guar- 


DEFY COMPETITION | Specials. Wee 


Read our book of voluntary Testi- 
monials from our customers and see 
what they think 
of Barkley Goods 
and Business 
Methods. It will 
pay you to do so, 
























282 e 284 Main St. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





_ 8152. CABRIOLET 








POTATO DIGGER 


A 16-page pampLletfree 
Mention this paper. 





HOOVER & PROUT, ny ‘Ohio. 





The African Kola Plant, dis- 
covered in Congo, West Africa, is 


Asth m a Nature’s Own Cure for Asthma. 


Cure Guaranteed or No Pay. Export Office, 1164 Broad- 
rial Case, FREE by Mai 


way, NewYork. For La T . E y 
address, KOLA IMPORTING CO., 132 Vine St. ,Cincinnati,O. 





PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE. 





SHALL A MAN PLANT HEDGE? 


To save walking he buys a sucking colt, and having fed 


and eared for it three years he rides, but still must feed 
and care for it. A bicycle would have saved time and 
feed. Not even pedals are needed for the Coiled Spring 
Fence. It ‘coasts’ all the time. 

CO. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE 
Adrian, Mich. 


FENCE 


— 
3EKCHAM’S PILLS act like magic. 





—Reason? 








1892. | 








THE CROPS OF 








THE UNITED STATES. 


THE MIDSUMMER CONDITION AND THE ACREACE OF THE STAPLE 


5138 








CROPS. 


(Compiled by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST from the returns of the United States Department of Agriculture.] 


The main facts about the crops of 1892 are given by States and for the country at large in the table below. “The condition of each 
crop on the first of July is given on the basis of 100, representing a full stand in every respect. The acreage of each crop is also returned, 


100 in this case representing the breadth devoted to the crop last year (1891). 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for January, 1892, 


our Anniversary Number. 


Just what this breadth was last year is fully stated in the 
That number with the crop report data published in each issue 


since, the table in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for October, 1891, similar to the one below, and the information presented herewith, give 


all the data for judging present crop prospects. 


Every subscriber can thus draw his own conclusions, and need not be unduly influenced 


by Produce Exchange reports that are notoriously manipulated in the interests of speculators rather than of producers and consumers. 
Such comprehensive method of presenting these data is unique in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and alone makes the magazine indispensable. 
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A Serious Shortage in Corn. 


The Area Under Corn is five per cent less than 
last year, but the reduction is not equally distrib- 
uted. It has mainly been confined to the great 
corn-producing regions of the Ohio, Upper Missis- 
sippi, and Missouri valleys. In these districts the 
falling off is much heavier than above stated, 
Ohio having only 90 per cent. as much land in corn 
as last year, Indiana 84, Illinois 84, Iowa 87, Mis- 
souri 86, Kansas 99 and Nebraska 97. The average 
of these seven great corn surplus States is 89, a re- 
duction of 11 per cent. 

This decrease has been in a measure offset by an 
increased acreage in the South, where a portion of 
last year’s cotton breadth has been given to corn: 
In the eleven cotton States the present corn acre- 
age, compared with that of last year, is 107.5. This 
makes a large increase in the aggregate area of 
that section, but the yield per acre in the surplus 
States, where the area is reduced, was 32.8 bushels 
iast year, against only 16.8 bushels per acre in the 
South where the acreage this year is increased. 

The Condition of Corn was returned on July 1st 
at an average for the whole United States of 81.1. 
This is the lowest July average ever reported by 
the Department of Agricufture. As in the case of 
acreage, the figures are lowest in the States of 
large production. The poor condition is the result , 
of excessive rainfall, which delayed planting, pre- 
vented proper cultivation, and resulted in floods 
and overflows over large areas of bottom lands. 


In the surplus States already referred to the aver- 
age is only 76.0. For purpose of extended compar- 
ison, the present July returns of condition in the 
principal corn States, together with the returns for 
the same States in other recent years, are given: 


























States. |1883| 1884) 1885) 1886 1887|1888/1889)}1890) 1891 |1892 
Texas... | 96 | 89 |103 | 82 | 90 | 95 | 98 | 90 | 95 | 95 
Tenn’se | 92 | 95 102 88 | 98 | 98 | 92 | 90 | 96 | 92 
Kente’y.| 91 | 90 |103 | 92 | 95 | 97 | 90 | 87 | 95 | 93 
Ohio.....| 83 | 93 | 97 | 93 | 96 | 96 | 81 | 85 | 93 | 80 
Indiana. | 92 | 97 |/106 | 95 | 98 | 95 | 81 | 94 | 95 | 72 
Tlinois .| 85 | 97 | 90 | 97 | 98 | 93 | 82 | 97 | 96 | 70 
Iowa.... | 80 |102 | 92 | 99 | 99 | 89 | 95 | 95 | 94 | 7. 
Missouri 82 | 98 | 87 /101 | 99 | 91 | 92 | 93 | 88 |; 75 
Kansas..! 98 | 94 | 83 |102 |100 | 99 | 97 | 93 | 82} 81 
Neb’ska ! 87 | 99 | 97 | 95 |100 | 91 | 98 | 91 | 90 | 84 

U.S...) 88 ' 96 | 94 '95.2! 97.7) 93.0! 90.3’ 93.1] 92.8! 81.1 





Exports of Corn.—During the past year the De- 
partment of Agriculture has been represented ina 
number of European countries by a special agent 
charged with the duty of urging the use abroad of 
Indian corn as human food. A statement from 
German official sources shows the heavy increase 
in our shipments to that country as the result of 
this effort. The trade returns of the fiscal year 
just ended, also bear witness to the effective work, 
which has been done upon this line. During the 
twelve months ending June 30, 1892, we shipped 
73,768,672 bushels of corn, valued at $40,623,517, 
against 30,768,213 bushels, valued at $17,652,687, dur- 
ing the preceding year. 

A comparison of the trade of the past six months, 
however, will show more forcibly the results 





which have been accomplished. From January 1, 
to June 30, 1892, we sold 55,554,173 bushels, valued 
at $29,058,552, against 11,699,193 bushels, valued at 
$7,791,825, for the same period of the previous year. 
Heretofore when our shipments of corn abroad 
have been large it has been sold at alow price. 
Thus in 1890, the only year in which exports were 
as large as those of the past season, the average 
price was only 41.7, while the average price re- 
ceived for the shipments of 1892 was 55.1 cents per 
bushel. 

Exports of corn meal for the year were 28,250 
barrels, against 25,756 in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1891. 

The Total Crop for 1892 depends so much on the 
weather in July and August, and the crop on July 
ist was so backward that any estimate as to the 
final product is useless at this date. We grew 
2,060 million bushels last year and 1,490 millions in 
1890, an average for the two past years of 1,775 mil- 
lions compared with 1,703 million bushels as the 
ten year average. If the ’92 erop exceeds the lat- 
ter quantity the season must be extraordinarily 


favorable and the fall very late. 
= ae 


The Wheat Prospect. 


The Condition of all Wheat on July 1st is re- 
turned at an average of 90 against 95.5 at the same 
time last year. With a total acreage slightly less 
than last year (see Page 450 of our July number), 
and condition not materially improved during 
June, we see nothing to change the AMERICAN 
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AGRICULTURIST’S Opinion that the indications 
point te a total crop of about 550,000,000 bushels. 
If anything, this is over, rather than under, July 
prospects. The 1892 crop was officially estimated 
at 612,000,000 bushels, but is generally believed to 
have been more; against 400,000,000 in 1890 and 
505,521,000 as the average for the two past crops, 
and 450,000,000 as the ten years average. 
Winter Wheat makes a July ist average of 
again of 1.3 points during June. This is much 
above its July condition in 1890, of 76.2, when the 
crop was so short, but is 6.6 points below the re- 
markably high condition one year ago. June was 
mainly favorable to the wheat crop. Condition is 
quite high in all sections where the crop is grown, 
except in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin and 
Missouri, and, as given in the large table, may be 
compared with the June report (Page 450) and the 
first reports Page 576, October, 1891,and in our 


S8Y.6, 


January issue. 

Spring Wheat declined during the month from 
92.3 on June Ist to 90.9 on July ist. The average in 
July, 1891, was 941.1, and 94.4 in July, 1890. 

The principal decline was in Wisconsin, on ac- 
count of excessive rain; in Nebraska the result of 
hot, dry weather in June, following an unusually 
wet spring, and in Washington and Oregon, where 
it was injured by hot, dry weather during the 
closing days of the month. 

The Export Movement of Wheat for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1891, reaches the grand total 
of 216,163,000 bushels, valued at $250,137,000. Flour 
was exported to the amount of 14,760,000 barrels at 
$4.88, equivalent to 64,360,000 bushels of wheat, and 
152,803,000 bushels when shipped in the grain, at an 
average value of $1.06. The nearest approach to 
this enormous total was the 154 million bushels ex- 
ported in the year ended 1887, valued at $142,666,000 
or 89 ceuts per bushel. against 93 cents last year. 

- > 
Other Cereals. 

A Large Decrease in Oats is Certain. The low 
condition of oats reported in June, 88.5, has been 
further reduced during the month, and the pres- 
ent return, 87.2, is the lowest July condition ever 
reported with one exception. The averages are 
lowest in the States of large production, generally 
the result of an unfavorable season for seeding, 
and too much rain during the period of growth. 
With 2,500,000 acres less than last year, the crop 
must be between the 524 million bushels grown in 
1890 and 738 millions last year, but probably ex- 
ceeding the average of the past two years—631,000,- 
600 bushels. Oats have also participated in the 
extraordinary foreign demand, exports (including 
meal at 17 pounds to the bushel of grain) having 
been 10,247,000 bushels valued at $4,234,000, or 41 
cents per bushel, or several times as much as the 
previous year, when the export price averaged 45 
eents. 

An Average Rye Crop is being harvested. The 
acreage is about as last year and condition very 
nearly the same. The country is very bare of rye, 
and prices must rule fair for the new crop. We 
exported 11,827,000 bushels of rye in the fiscal year 
just ended, valued at $11,264,000, or 95 cents per 
bushel, against only 333,000 bushels shipped abroad 
the previous year at 63 cents. 

Barley Will be a Large Crop, as condition ay- 
erages 92 against 90.9, 88.3 and 91.9 during the three 
preceding years on a considerably increased area. 
Barley exports were 2,800,000 bushels, value §$1,- 
751,000, against 966,000 bushels in the fiscal year 1891. 


ee 
Cotton in a Strong Position. 

Cotton Exports for the ten months ending June 
30th, of the present crop year, show an increase of 
only 20,000 bales or 2,000,000 Ibs. as compared with 
the corresponding period of last season, but a 
decrease in value of $33,500,000. The figures are as 
follows: 


10mos.ending Bales. Pounds. Value. 
June 30, 1891, - 5,687,522 2,$42,319,359 283,566,813 
June 30, 1892, 5,707,806 2,844,404,178 250,035,398 


The Crop Improved its Condition just one per 
eent. during June, standing at 86.9 on July Ist. 
Last year the average improvement was three 
points. The plant is late, the stand somewhat im- 
perfect, and cultivation not up to the usual stand- 
ard. Improvement was manifested during June 
in the Atlantic and in the Western Gulf States, 
but there was a further decline in the Eastern 
Gulf States. Planters should note again the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S statement of the 
1892 acreage, on Page 448 of our July issue, and the 
details of previous crops given ip our January is- 
sue, and judge for themselves the brighter pros- 
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pects for prices. Compare also July Ist condition 
as follows: 


States. 1892. 1891. 1890. : 1889. ; 1888. 
ile: re ene 85 8v 92 83 81 
North Carolina..... vl 77 95 RD 85 
South Carolina..... 94 80 =| OD S4 86 
SOE bos cneduscsas SS 8) 95 86 90 
DRONES wiisccacuancucen| SB 4 91 90 90 
BAADAIRA «650 2.025056 a0 87 95 ST 92 
Mississippi. .......... 85 91 so 91 92 
LOUISIANA .....5.<...2] BF 90 86 92 91 
MINES 655, <o5055 sccah! abe 9 89 90 76 
Pl 7 93 89 &3 90 
Tennessee.... eS ef 82 93 82 90 

Average ..........| 86.9 | 88.6 | 91.4 | 87.6 | 86.7 


Two Great Money Crops. 

Tobaceo.—The aggregate acreage of tobacco is 
smaller than last year, the returns showing 97.3 
per cent. of that area. The falling off is entirely 
in the shipping districts, the seed-leaf districts 
showing an increased acreage except in Wisconsin 
and Pennsylvania, which have about the same 
acreage as Jast year. The average condition of 
the crop is reported at 92.7, a figure somewhat bet- 
ter than the July return of recent years. The De- 
partment underestimates the increased breadth 
of tobacco in the Connecticut Valley district, where 
the 791 crop sold at 20 to 30 cents per pound and 
contracts for ’92 leaf have already been made at 
25 to 30 cents—tbree times the values current pre- 
vious to last year. 





Potatoes.—The acreage is returned at 94.2 per 
eent. of the large area of last year. In the South, 
where the breadth of cotton las been shortened, 
a considerable increase in the area devoted to this 
erop has been made; but in the New England and 
Western States, where the largest yield is obtain- 
ed and the bulk of the crop is grown, there is a 
considerable decrease. The condition of this evop 
is almost invariably high in July, as the vic. ssi- 
tudes incident to its growth are met with later. 
The present return, 90.0, however, is low. This 
poor condition is the result of too much rainfall 
in the districts where the great portion of the crop 
is grown. With a July condition last year of 95.3 
on an area 2.3 per cent. greater than the previous 
year and an October condition of 91.3, the crop was 
some 230,000,000 bushels, or 94 bushels per acre. In 
1890, July condition was the lowest ever reported 
91.7, which fell to 61.7 in October, making a crop of 
only 57.5 bushels per acre, or about 135,000,000 bush- 
els. The average crop for the previous five years 
had been about 175,000,000 bushels. If nothing un- 
usual intervenes the outlook for 1892 is for a crop 
between this average and the great yield of last 
year. 

Imports of Potatoes show a very material fall- 
ing off during the fiscal year just ended, as will be 
seen from the figures below. Canada, Great Brit- 
ain, British West Indies, Germany and Cuba used 
to supply us largely, in the order named, and 
these importations continued, after the duty was 
advanced to 25 cents per bushel, owing to our 
short crop in 1890. But, for the year just ended, 
they have dwindled down to aimost nothing. Im- 
ports, for the periods named, were: 


Year ending Bushels. Value. Duty. 
bd ®. 5 Of + e 99 
June 30, 90, 3,415,920 $1,365,910 $512,388a 
oe 137,793 55,789 20,6694 
* "1, 5,225,914 2,742,256 1,306,479b 
May 31, ’92¢, 180,512 183,029 45,757 


a Duty 15 cents per bushel, b duty 25 cents per 
bushel, ¢ 11 months. 
— > 
Market Notes. 


High Prices for Dried Fruit.—The market is in 
avery bare condition. There has been an excellent 
demand for the last pack, and a larger quantity 
than usual has been shipped abroad. From Cal- 
ifornia, word comes that there are not ten cars of 
dried fruit left in the State, and growers are in 
good spirits over the outlook for the new pack. 
The more dried fruit is pushed into consumption, 
both at home and abroad, the greater will be the 
demand another season, because it is pure, of 
excellent quality, and fully retains its flavor. 
With any surplus of fresh fruits this season, it 
would not be amiss for growers to put up some 
dried fruit for market, but the work must be care- 
fully, cleanly, and well done, and the fruit shipped, 
later on, in neat and attractive packages. This 
will pay better than allowing the fruit to waste. 





_ American Fruit in India.—No trade has yet 
been established with India for fresh fruits, yet it 
is a fact that a considerable quantity of our canned 
fruit finds its way to that market. Shipments are 
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not made direct, but through the English houses 
that handle our goods, thus increasing the cost to 
the consumer. Doubtless the time will come, in 
the natural expansion of our trade, when we shal 
be able to make direct shipments in this connec. 
tion. The market is certainly there, both a large 
and a wealthy market, and, if we can decrease the 
cost of our canned fruits by shipping direct, theyre 
should be a very largely increased trade. In troy. 
ical India the luscious American fruits are highly 
relished and appreciated, and we must look to jy 
to further develop this inviting and new field. 





The Cuban Market Ours.— The statement jias 
again appeared in the daily press to the effect 
that Spain had just concluded negotiations with 
Great Britain, whereby British produce and manu- 
factures were to be, hereafter, admitted into the 
Spanish West Indies on the same terms as were 
secured for the United States by our reciprocity 
treaty. The Department of State answers the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S inquiries by the 
Secretary, Hon. John W. Foster, as follows: «In 
May last, the negotiations then in progress be- 
tween the two countries, terminated without any 
action, The Department is not in possession of the 
exact duties imposed by Spain, only the general 
fact that no reciprocity arrangement concedes the 
exemptions of tariff to any other nation, such as 
are extended to the United States.” This does not 
look as if United States produce would have to 
meet the competition of Canadian produce in the 
Cuban market for the present. 





Our Food Exports are phenomenal.  Bread- 
stuffs exports amounted to the enormous total of 
$289,000,000 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1892, 
compared with $123,000,000 for the previous year. 
During the six months ended June 30, °92, bread- 
stuffs exports were $133,000,000 against $68,350,000 
in the corresponding period a year ago. The de- 
tails of this immense gain appear in our summary 
of the various food staples. Cattle are being 
shipped far more Jiberally than last year, and the 
value of beef and hog exports for Jnne was s10,- 
520,000 against $6,950,000 in June last year. Beet 
and hog exports for eight months to July Ist 
Were $85,000,000, or some seven million dollars in- 
crease over the like period of last year. Daipy 
‘produce is also meeting a more active foreign de- 
mand. May and June butter exports were 2,300,000 
pounds, and cheese 13,797,000 pounds, a gain over 
the same time last year of abou t20 and 30 per cent. 
in quantity. The export price of butter was 15.5 
cents against 15.8 cents in May and June last year, 
and cheese 9.6 cents compared with 9.4 cents. 








The Production of Hemp.—Outside of the 
State of Kentucky, hemp is but little cultivated in 
the United States. Not only is this industry cen- 
tralized in one State, but also in ten counties of 
that State, four counties producing 59 per cent. of 
the total crop of the country, while six more pro- 
duce 32 per cent., out of the total of 94 per cent. 
grown in Kentucky. The total area planted to 
hemp in 1889 was 25,054 acres, yielding 11,511 tons 
of fiber, valued at $1,100,602 to the producers. In 
1879 the yield was 5,025 tons, in ’69 was 12,746 tons, 
and 74,493 tons in ’59, showing that the yield in ’89 
was less than 20 years previously, and only 
slightly more than one-seventh of the product of 
30 years ago. This decline is attributed to for- 
eign competition and to the lack of improved 
machinery for properly breaking and cleaning the 
fiber. The average yield of hemp per acre was 
1,029 pounds, and the average value $96 per ton to 
the producer, or $44 per acre. There were 1,374 
hemp growers in the census year, with an average 
of 18 acres, and an average product of 8.38 tons, 
worth $802 to the producer. 





The Fruit Crop—Upward of 5000 reports from 
the fruit- growing regions of United States and 
Canada appeared in the NEW ENGLAND HOME- 
STEAD for July 14th. The general outlook was not 
promising either for large or small fruits, due to 
the effects of late frosts in the South, cold and wet 
weather during blossoming in the central and 
northern fruit belts, drouth in the Delaware pen- 
insula, the prolific yield of last year and the in- 
crease in ravages caused by blight and insects. 
Blackberries are the best crop of small fruits, 
huckleberries are good only in Cape Cod, in New 


- Jersey and Pennsylvania, currants are only fair, 


while red rasperries, blackcaps and gooseberries 
are three-fourths of a crop. Peaches are 40 per 
cent of a crop in New York and the Delaware 
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peninsula, good in Georgia, poor in North Carolina. 
Michigan reports average 75 per cent, Ontario or- 
urds are comparatively bare, but California has 
a full peach crop, California wlso has a fill yield 
of oranges, lemons, olives and limes; nectérines 
“) per cent. figs 75, pomegranates 75, Japanese per- 
simmons 50, prunes 70, almonds 86, guavas 60 and 
English walnuts 90. Cherries, apricots, plums and 
pears are generally reported as half aerop. quinces 
about 65 per cent, grapes range from 80 to 95, being 
poorest in Ohio, melons are a full crop in the 
south, while cranberries promise only atair yield. 
In Florida the condition of pineapples is 100, 
oranges and lemons 33, figs, nectarines, olives each 


Japanese 


che 


0, pomegranates 100, persimmons 25. 

The Apple Crop appears to be only half as good 
as a year ago when the yield was most prolific. 
Novi and Maine have the best outlook, New 
England poorer while New York and Ontario have 
ibout 33 per cent of a crop. 


1 scotia 


From Ohio, Mich- 


only i 
igan, Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas reports are 
exceedingly unfavorable for apples; the central 


while 
Apples 
both for 


and inter-mountain States are also short, 
California has a fairly good average erop. 
should sell well and find a ready matket, 
home use and for export, as the European crop is 
not likely to be a full one, according to THE HOME- 
STEAD reports. 





Tobacco Analyses.—E. S. Mather, Amelia Co., 
Va.: Tobaeeo grown in Virginia has been analyz- 
ed by R. J. Davidson of your experiment station, 
vho states (B. 14) that 1,000 pounds of leaf tobacco, 
218 pounds of stalks on which it 
vrew, remove from the 58.90 pounds of nitro- 
ven, 7.72 pounds of phosphoric acid, 77.86 pounds 
of potash, 63.46 pounds of lime and 12.00 pounds of 
magnesia. One-fourth of the nitiogen, one-third 
of the phosphoric acid and one-fourth of the pot- 
ash are removed by the stalks, 


together with the 
soil 


ane 

More Than Raising Pubens ona Cabbages.— 

1 would miss the face of a dear friend if the visits 

of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST were to stop. 

rhere is in its pages a good deal more than how to 
raise potatoes and ¢ abbages. 

J. K. MENDENTRALL, 


Venango Co., Pa. 
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THE printing of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in the 
Universal Edition shows the great achievements 
of the press at the present day. To print 
160,000 copies of a velume of this sort clearly, on 
good paper, bind it strongly in artistic covers, 
and place it before the public for the sum of 
25 cents, is an effort which might task a philan- 
thropic society, not to mention a firm whose 
business is the making and selling of books. 
This, however, is precisely what has been done 


E 


| 








in the Universal Edition of “Unele Tom’s 
Cabin ;”’ and the extraordinary sale of the book, 
which, in spite of the many years that it has 
been before the public, shows no signs of 
| diminution, will be, it is believed, doubled and 
quadrupled by its appearance in this form. 

Looking back at the system of which “Unele 
Tom’s Cabin” was at picture and 
chief means of overthrowing, Northern and 
Southern writers recognize the truthfulness of 
the book, and vie with each other in praising 
it, While its fame abroad is scarcely less than 
that which it possesses in the United States. 
There have been thirty-five English editions of 
the original work, eight abridgments and 
adaptations. 

The publishers have called this Edition the 
““Universal”’ in the belief that as the book is 
universal in its fame, this Edition may become 
universal in its circulation. It is sold in a 
striking paper cover for 25 cents; in a strong 
and attractive cloth cover for 50 cents, postpaid. 


once a 


A Book for Twenty-Five Cents so famous 
that it has been translated into 
TWENTY LANGUAGES ! 


The Paper Edition is given for 1 new Sub- 
seriber; the Cloth Edition for 2 new Subscrip- 
tions at the Club Rate of $1.00 per year. Or, 
we will furnish the 


CLOTH EDITION 


And extend a present Subscriber’s subscription 
one year for expiration for $1.60, postpaid. 


—ADDRESS— 


American Agriculturist, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 





Highly Finished, Durable, 


PRICE ONLY $15.00, 


Reliable and Accurate. 


INCLUDING AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ONE 


DOUBLE-BARREL BREECH-LOADING SHOT GUNS 


FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE 


Each Gun 


thoroughly examined. 


YEAR, OR GIVEN FOR 25 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS AT $1.00 EACH OR 12 NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS AND $6.00 ADDITIONAL. 
ivwew Tep Smap Action Gun. 





This admirable, 
Wwhicl 
Simple 
It has 
leature makes it a much more desirable gun to handle. 
opens the gun to reload. 
vithout springs which are unnecessary. 


accurate, double-barrel, breech-loading Shot Gun is a handsome weapon. 
1 the gun can be readily taken apart for carrying or for convenience in shipping, thus doing away with all screws and pegs, saving time, labor and patience. 

invention necessitates only the lifting of the fore-end from the barrel to enable you to take it apart, as seen by cut, which shows the exact style of gun on a reduced scale 
Top snap extension Rib, English walnut stock with Pistol Grip, finely checkered, making the gun come up better and lessening the recoil. 
It has rebounding locks which come back to the half-cock notch after discharging the cartridge, 


This is the best and most durable style of lock for guns that is made. It also has solid plungers which penetrate the cap in cartridge, working in grooves, 


This gun has an ornamental rubber butt-plate which adds much to its appearance. 


The above cut shows Our New Top Snap Gun. 


it, and if not found as represented can be returned and money will be cheerfully refunded. 


We 


cun is $20, but we are enabled, through special arratigenent, to send it for only #15.00, including the AMERIC AN AGRICULTURIST one year. 
Please mention gauge and length of barrel desired, when ordering. 


vox and sent by express or freight at receiver’s expense. 


can furnish it in 10 gauge, weighing from 844 to 10 pounds, and 12 gauge, weighing from 714 to 9 pounds, either one supplied in 30 or 32 inch barrel. 


It has laminated steel barrels, shell ejecter, latest improvement, patent fore-end, by 


This durable and 


Sportsmen can readily see that this 


and, by moving, the action 


Each gun is guaranteed to be of good material through- 
The regular price of this 


Each gun is carefully packed in a strong 
Address 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 52 and 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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AMERIGAN AGRICULTURIST FRENCH ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE 


Given for 6 New Subscribers, or for 4 New Subscribers and $1 Extra. 


FOR ONLY $3.0 


we will send one of these telescopes postpaid to any postoffice in the United States, and in addition wi!) 
include with each instrument A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPT10N FREE TO THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


FOR $4 WE WILL SEND THE TELESCOPE POSTPAID AND THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST FOR TWO YEarRs 
THE TELESCOPE AND SUBSCRIPTION SENT TO SEPARATE ADDRESSES IF DESIRED. 


This telescope is first-class in every respect and our subscribers testify that it is equal to other instruments that cost from $5 to $15 each. 
High power achromatic telescopes have heretofore sold at prices placing them almost beyond reach of persons of moderate means. 


The telescope we 


aow offer is just what the people want, a real philosophical instrument at a low cost. Farmers, Herdsmen, Hunters, Prospectors, Travelers, Tourists, and, in 


fact, everybody wiil find this instrument invaluable. 





FULL SIZE WHEN CLOSED. 


DESORIETriIoOnMN oF 


DIMENSIONS: The length of the telescope, when extended, is 1644 inches; 
when closed, 6 inches; diameter, 114 inches. 
FIVE LENSE This useful and beautiful instrument has five lenses, of 
ob Swe: the best French manufacture. The object lenses are 
achromatic, that is, convex and concave, having different refractive and dis- 
persive powers, with the curvatures so adjusted that the chromatic aberra- 
tion produced by the one is corrected by the other, and light.emerges from 
the compound lens undecomposed, or free from color, objects at a long dis- 
tence appearing clear and natural. 





TSB LS LeEsSsSCorTr=. 
BR AS SLIDES The slides and mountings are made of brass, highly 
2 polished, the telescope tubes fitting closely into each 
other. 
Safety caps of polished brass cover the ex- 


BRASS SAFETY CAP * posed ends of the instrument, keeping out 


dampness and dust when not in use. 
The main tube or body of the tele- 


MOROCCO COVERED TUBE S scope is covered with handsome 


French morocco, making it altogether a most excellent instrument. 


EACH TELESCOPE is furnished in a strong cloth-covered case. It is strongly made and cannot get out of order, but will last a lifetime. 


HOW FAR YOU CAN SEE WITH IT. 


recognized at a distance of three or four miles. The moons of Jupiter can be seen with it. 


face of the moon can be seen plainly with the glass. 


If the atmosphere is clear you can see the time on a tower clock at a distance of five miles. A man who 
is one mile away will appear to be fifteen rods from you, and persons with whom 


ou are familiar can be 
What are supposed to be mountains or extinct craters on the sur- 


There is not 2 man, woman, or child that cannot find use for such a glass almost every day of their lives. Many of our customers write us that they ncver 
had 80 much pleasure and enjoyment from a small investment as this telescope afforded them. 


Full Directions how to use the TELESCOPE accompany each Instrument. 





«ICE CREAM IN 30 SECONDS! « 
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The JACK FROST FREEZER is constructed on an entirely new principle. 
cream is on the outside and the ice and salt are inside. 


It makes the best, quickest and cheapest dessert. 
as in the cold woodshed or cellar. 
get out of order, and no iron hoops to get loose. 

Positive freedom from danger of metallic poisoning, there being no metal bearings. The only bearings 
are on the sides of the wooden box. 

The machine is an ornament in the dining room, and you can make and serve ice cream or sherbert as 
quickly as you can pour a cup of tea. ‘ 

It is impossible for the salt water or ice to leak or come id contact with the cream, as the opening of the 
eylinder is outside of the box and the machine is not mussy or sloppy. 

It is a scientific machine, made on a scientific principle which stores and uses every particle of cold 
produced by the chemical action of the salt on the ice; whereas in the old style freezer ninety per cent. of the coli 
is lost, radiating away from the eylinder, only ten per cent going to freeze the cream. 


A FEW OF THE MANY ADVANTAGES THE 


OS Nat ee ae De dn 


HAS OVER THE OLD STYLE FREEZER. 


of Ice--Economy of Salt--Economy of Time--Economy of Labor. 


A child can operate It. 


E No. 1.—Capacity 1 Pint to 2 Quarts, %3.75. Given for 5 new yearly subscriptions at %1.00 each. 
6 2, 6 1 7 4 oe 4.30. “ 6 “se v7 “ “ “ 
ee ae 6 5.50. “ 7 
ir 4. . 1 iad 8 6.50. od 8 * ord cd 


You can freeze your cream in the warm kitchen as quickly 
Simplicity of construction, there being no cog wheels or gearing to break or 


Instead of having the ice and salt outside of the can containing the cream—tlic 


TO MAKE ICE CREAM—First fill the cylinder with ice 4nd salt and pound the wooden stopper in tight, as in a milk can, pour the prepared cream into 


the flat pan which is in place in the back part of the box, then lay the cylinder in the sockets cut for it in the sides of the box. 
of the cylinder in contact with the cream in the pan, and, when the receiving pan has bee 
cylinder revolved slowly through the cream, the ice cream is deposited on the eylinder. 


cylinder is turned, and then repacked in any form desired. 


This brings. the under side 
n put in place next to the cylinder, the crank attached, and the 
If desired it can be made to serape off into the front pan as the 


hi, “VJ OIN DERE’ Ua, OPE Er. 


We include the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year to each purchaser of the Jack Frost Freezer, charging only the regular selling price of the 
machine. You may order any size desired. We will also furnish the Freezers as premiums to any present subscriber sending us the required number of new 
subscriptions at the club rate of $1 per year as given above, the receiver to pay express charges whether purchased or taken as a premium. 


Address all orders to 


The American Agriculturist, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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“STANDARI 


Mushrooms. How to Grow Them. 
For home use fresh Mushrooms are a delicious, highly nutriti- 
ous and wholesome delicacy; and for market they are less 
bulky than eggs, and, when properly handled, no crop is more 
remunerative. Anyone who has an ordinary house cellar, wood- 
shed, or barn can grow Mushrooms. This is the most practical 
work on the subject ever written, and the only book on growing 
Mushrooms ever published in America. The whole subject is 
treated in detail, minutely and plainly, as only a practical man, 
actively engaged in Mushroom growing, can handle it. The 
author deseribes how he himself grows Mushrooms,and how 
they are grown for profit by the leading market gardeners, and 
for home use by the most successful private growers. The book 
is amply and pointedly illustrated, with engravings drawn from 
nature expressly for this work. By Wm. Falconer. Is nicely 
printed and bound in cloth. Price, postpaid................ 1.50 


Allen’s New American Farm Book. 
The very best work on the subject ; comprising all that can be 
condensed into an available volume. Originally by Richard L. 
Allen. Revised and greatly enlarged by Lewis F. Allen. Cloth, 
12mo 2.50 


Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. 
By Peter Henderson. New edition. Entirely rewritten and 
greatly enlarged. The standard work on Market and Family 
Gardening. The successful experience of the author for more 
than thirty years, and his willingness to tell, as he does in this 
work, the secret of his success for the benefit of others, 
enables him to give most valuable information. The book is 
profusely illustrated. Cloth, 12mo0................sscesccesee 2.00 


Fuller’s Practical Forestry. 
A treatise on the Propagation, Planting, and Cultivation, with 
a description and the botanical and proper names of all the 
indigenous trees of the United States, both Evergreen and 
Deciduous, with Notes on a large number of the most valuable 
Exotic Species. By Andrew S. Fuller, author of “Grape 
Culturist,” “Small Fruit Culturist,” etc................0.000e- 1.50 


The Dairyman’s Manual. 
By Henry Stewart, author of ‘“‘The Shepherd’s Manual,” “Irriga- 
tion,” ete. A useful and practical work by a writer who is well 
known as thoroughly familiar with the subject on which he 
WEIS NOPOME BORO osc ioG a vanes bate sed seca seceiesoesle paeGaien 2.00 


Truck Farming at the South. 
A work giving the experience of a successful grower of vege- 
tables or “grain truck” for Northern markets. Essential to an 
one who contemplates entering this promising field of Agri- 
culture. By A.Oemler, of Georgia. Illustrated. Cloth, eo 


Harris on the Pig. 
New edition. Revised and enlarged by the author. The points 
of the various English and American breeds are beneresoen, soon | 
discussed, and the great advantage of using thoroughbred 
males clearly shown. The work is equally valuable to the 
farmer who keeps but few pigs, and to the breeder on an 
extensive scale. By Joseph Harris. Illustrated. Cloth, ce 
Coco ee chee CORO OOO OOOO SEE SESH SESE EEE LESS CHO eee eceereerseceseoe 3) 


Henderson’s Practical Floriculture. 
By Peter Henderson. A guide to the successful propagation 
and cultivation of florists’ plants. The work is not one for 
florists and gardeners only, but the amateur’s wants are con- 
stantly kept in mind, and we have a very complete treatise on 
the cultivation of flowers under glass or in the open air, 
suited to those who grow flowers for pleasure as well as those 
who make them a matter of trade. The work is characterized 
by the same radical common sense that marked the author’s 
“Gardening for Profit,’’ and it holds a high place in the estima- 
tion of lovers of agriculture. Beautifully illustrated. New 
and enlarged edition. Cloth, 12mo..........................1.50 


Harris’s Talks on Manures. 
By Joseph Harris, M. S., author of “Walks and Talks on the 
Farm,” “Harris on the Pig,” ete. Revised and enlarged by the 
author. A series of familiar and practical talks between the 
author and the deacon, the doctor, and other neighbors, on the 
whole subject of manures and fertilizers; including a chapter 
specially written for it by Sir John Bennet Lawes, of Rotham- 
Sted: Mngianas: Cloth; TSM sig. «6 665 see 25050 wines cas sete on .75 


Waring’s Draining for Profit and Draining for Heaith. 


This book is a very complete and practical treatise, the direc- 
tions in which are plain, and easily followed. The subject of 
thorough farm drainage is discussed in all its bearings, and also 
that more extensive land drainage by which the sanitary con- 
dition of any district may be greatly improved, even to the 
banishment of fever and ague, typhoid and malarious fever. 
By Geo. E. Waring, Jr. [llustrated, Cloth, 12mo............. 1.50 


The Practical Rabbit-Keeper. 
By Cuniculus. Illustrated. A comprehensive work on keeping 
and raising Rabbits for pleasure as well as for profit. The 
book is abundantly illustrated with all the varions Courts, 
Warrens, Hutches, Feneing, ete., and also with excellent 
portraits of the most important species of rabbits throughout 
the world. 12mo. 1.50 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. ; 
The Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained. Combining the 
results of Fifty Years’ Experience, with the latest discoveries 
and inventions, and presenting the most approved methods, 
forming acomplete work. Cloth, 12mo0..................+.++ 1.50 


Profits in Poultry. 
Useful and Ornamental Breeds and their Profitable Manage- 
ment. This excellent work contains the combined experience 
of a number of practical men in all departments of poultry 
raising. It is profusely illustrated and forms an unique and 
important addition to our poultry literature.. Cloth, 12mo. 


1.00 
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Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual. 
A Valuable Practical Treatise on the Sheep, for American 
farmers and sheep growers. Itis so plain that_a farmer, or a 
farmer’s son, who has never kept a sheep, may learn from its 
pages how to manage a flock successfully, and yet so complete 
that even the experienced shepherd may gather many sugges- 
tions from it. The results of personal experience of some 
years with the characters of the various modern breeds of 
sheep, and the sheep-raising capabilities of many portions of 
our extensive territory and that of Canada—and the careful 
study of the diseases to which our sheep are chiefly subject, 
with those by which they may eventually be afflicted through 
unforeseen accidents—as well as the methods of management 
called for under our circumstances, are here gathered. By 
Henry Stewart. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo................... 1.50 


Allen’s American Cattle. 
Their History, Breeding and Management. By Lewis F. Allen. 
This Book will be considered indispensable by every breeder of 
live stock. The large experience of the author in improving 
the character of American herds adds to the weight of his 
observations, and has enabled him to produce a work which 
will at once make good his claims as a standard authority on 
bs subject. New and revised edition. Illustrated. Cloth, 
Dean red fins soins eal oases tins ee mg Ga angele kala cieare Woes «OE 


Fuller’s Grape Culturist. 


By A.S. Fuller. This is one of the very best of works on the 
culture of the hardy grapes, with full directions for all depart- 
ments of propagation, culture, ete., with 150 excellent engray- 
ings, illustrating planting, training, grafting, ete. Cloth, 
WIRES lec ne sole nisi ne Gane pean sda scnm acVicde arena oe al aeeeee eeu wa eae 1.50 


White’s Cranberry Culture. 
CONTENTS :—Natural History.—History of Cultivation.—Choice 
of Location.—Preparing the Ground.—Planting the Vines. 
—Management of Meadows.—Flooding.—Enemies and Diffi- 
culties Ovyercome.—Picking.—_Keeping.—Profit and Loss.—Let- 
ters from Practical Growers.—Insects Injurious to the 
Cranberry. By Joseph J..White. A practical grower. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. New and revised edition............. 1.25 


Herbert’s Hints to Horse-Keepers. 


This is one of the best and most popular works on the Horse 
in;this country. A Complete Manual for Horsemen, embracing: 
How to Breed a Horse; How to Buy a Horse; How to Break a 
Horse; How to Use a Horse; How to Feed a Horse; How to 
Physic a Horse (Allopathy or Homcepathy); How to Groom a 
Horse; How to Drive a Horse; How to Ride a Horse, ete. By 
the late ae William Herbert (Frank Forester). Beautifully 
Sittistwaceds Clothes Pie. 5 nce cous cswencereceaccacscncsgae’ 1.75 


Barry’s Fruit Garden. 


By P. Barry. A standard work on fruit and fruit trees; the 
author having had over thirty years’ practical experience at 
the head of one of the largest nurseries in this country. New 
edition, revised up to date. Invaluable to all fruit growers. 
BNNUONEINOEs “COGIC EDEN cc0.0 cet s sins ccceccccmccsios sestccine 2.00 


The Propagation of Plants. 
By Andrew S. Fuller. [Illustrated with numerous engravings. 
An eminently practical and useful work. Describing the pro- 
cess of hybridizing and crossing species and varieties, and also 
the many different modes by which cultivated plants may be 
propagated and multiplied. Cloth, 12mo................... 1.50 


Keeping one Cow. 
A collection of Prize Essays, and selections from a number of 
other Essays, with editorial notes, suggestions, etc. This book 
gives the latest information, and in a clear and condensed 
form, upon the management of asingle Milch Cow. Illustrated 
with full-page engravings of the most famous dairy cows. 
Reeentiy published. Clotli, 12M. «0... 05 .cccscecwevcessrcaee 1.00 


Law’s Veterinary Adviser. 
A Guide to the Prevention and Treatment of Diseases in 
Domestic Animals. This is one of the best works on this sub- 
ject, and is especially designed to supply the need of the busy 
American Farmer, who can rarely avail himself of the advice 
of a Scientific Veterinarian. It is brought up to date and treats 
of the Prevention of Disease, as well as of the Remedies. By 
Prot. Jas. Taw: Cloth, Crow Sy wine... icc indesnccscsccaecces 3.00 


Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows. 
A Treatise on the Bovine Species in General. An entirely new 
translation of the last edition of this popular and instructive 
book. By Thos. J. Hand, Secretary of the American Jersey 
Cattle Club. With over 100 illustrations, especially engraved 
for this work. Cloth, 12M... 0... ceec cece ecceedeeteescees -1.00 


The Cider Maker’s Handbook. 
A complete guide for making and keeping pure cider, By J. M. 
Trowbridge. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo....... ........1.00 
Long’s Ornamental Gardening for Americans. 
A treatise on Beautifying Homes, Rural Districts, and 
Cemeteries. A plain and practical work at a moderate price, 
with numerous illustrations, and instructions so plain that 


R 


they may be readily followed. By Elias A. Long. Landscape 

Architect. Tiustrated: Cloth, 22m0.s..:.......- Jo00....0055 2.00 

The Dogs of Great Britian, America and other 
Countries. 


New, enlarged and revised edition. Their breeding, training 
and management, in health and disease; comprising all the 
essential parts of the two standard works on the dog, by 
“Stonehenge,” thereby furnishing for $2 what once cost 


$11.25. Contains Lists of all Premiums given at the last Dog 
Shows. It Describes the Best Game and Hunting Grounds in 


America. Contains over One Hundred Beautiful Engravings, 
embracing most noted Dogs in both Continents, making 
together, with Chapters by American Writers, the most Com- 
plete Dog Book ever published. Cloth, 12mo................2.00 
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Canning and Preserving. 
By Mrs. S. T. Rorer. This work is the result of careful practice in 
teaching beginners how to can and preserve fruits and vegetables; 
also the best method of making marmalades, fruit butter and jellies, 
drying fruits and making sy — and eatsups, pickling, flavored vine- 
gars, dry CNS 1 SSG SAEs ies See Sea any eer a ey eae yee a 40 


The New Onion Culture. 


By P. T. Greiner. This new work is written by one of our most suc- 
cessful agric ulturists and is full of new, original, and highly valuable 
matter of material interest to every one who raises onions in the fam- 
ily garden, or by the acre for mar ket. By the process here described a 
crop of 2000 bushels per acre can as easily be raised as 500 or 600 bushels 
in the old way. 12mo. paper Peiene Laces .30 


Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure. 


New Edition, rewritten and greatly enlarged. A guide to the amateur 
in the fruit, vegetable, and flower garden. With full deseriptions for 
the greenhouse, conservatory and window garden. It meets the 
wants of all classes, in country, city, and village who keep a garden 
for their own enjoyment rather than for the sale of — ts. By 
Peter Henderson. Finely Illustrated. Cloth, l2mo...... Ree see 


Celery Growing and Marketing a Success. 
With a portrait of the author; also illustrated with thirteen plates 
showing new tools and appliances in celery culture and the care of 
the crop. By Homer L. Stewart, Tecumseh, Mich. 134 o wes. Cloth, 
eo ee eke ber caste een ee sem OP ECE EN REPT EET TREO. 5 a isoenn RO 


Trees and Tree Planting. 
By Gen. James 8. Brisbin, U.S. A. Each family of trees is carefully 
described by the author, and the relative values of the several varie- 
ties of each are specified. Cloth, 121m0.... .... 2.0.2.6 sees ceeescees socked 50 


How to Make the Garden Pay. 
By T. G. Greiner, one of the most experienced and skillful horticultu- 
rists in the country. About one-half of the volume is devoted to 
cultural directions of the various garden crops; how to grow them 
most easily and profitably, and descriptions of the leading varieties, 
accompanied by many illustration |...................0...0-000- eet) 


Agriculture—In some of Its Relations With Chemistry. 


By F. H. Storer, S. B., A. M. The work is comprehensive in scope and 
exhaustive in its treatment of a great variety of subjects. Professor 
Storer discusses agriculture in all those important relations into 
which chemistry enters in any degree—the general relations of soil 
and air, the atmosphere as a source of plant food, the relations of 
water to the soil, movements of water in t] 1e soil, tillage, — ments 
and operations of tillage. Two large 8vo. vols............ maine AUO 


a for Young and Old. 


3y Joseph Harris. A work intended to interest farmers’ boys in farm 
we Bete which means a better and more profitable form of agri- 
culture. The teac hings are given in the familiar manner so well 
known in the author’s “Walks and Talks on the Farm.” enn: 
ce ee ee Ie eee eee 


How the Farm Pays. 
The experience of 40 years of su@écessful Farming and Gardening 
Wm. Crozier and Peter Henderson. Cloth, 12mo................ oe 2.50 


Quinn’s Money in the Garden. 


By P. T. Quinn. The author gives in a plain, practical style, instrue- 
tions on three distinct, although closely connected, branches of gar- 
dening—the kitchen garden, market garden, and field culture. from 
suceessful practical experience for a term of years. Illustrated. 
ee ee erste shukictep etna kha penukbnhbadce dupseise Sees 


Roe’s Play and Profit in My Garden. 


The author takes us to his garden on the rocky hillsides in the vicin- 

ity of West Point, and shows us how out of ii, after four years’ expe- 

rience, he evoked a profit of $1,000, and this while carrying on 

pastoral and literary labor. It is very rare that so much literary 

taste and skill are mated to so much agricultural ee and 

good sense. Cloth, DMN Letiess sick Cece he Lok ea oa bao oko neu kaan : -1.50 
: 


Quince Culture. 


By W. W. Meech. An illustrated handbook for the propagation and 
cultivation of the quinee, with dese oc omega of varieties, insect ene- 
mies, diseases and their remedies. Cloth, 12mo............. ere 


Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit. 


Teaching how to raise pears intelligently, and with the best results: 
how to find out the character of the soil; the best methods of prepar- 
ing it; the best varieties to select under existing conditions; the best 
mode of planting, pruning, fertilizing, grafting, and utilizing the 
ground before the trees come into bearing, and finally of gathe ring 
and packing for market. Illustrated. By P. T. Quinn, practical hor- 
SUPRRNEIENUOE.. MONDE IND coe 6 i Sede Su suinw eo caswikeunuaed oss <a déecuceee eu 1.00 


Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. 


A complete work on all Diseases of Cattle, Sheep. and Swine, inelud- 
ing every Disease peculiar to America, and embracing all the latest 
information on the Cattle Plague and Trichina: containing also a 
Guide to Symptoms, a Table of Weights and Measures, and a list of 
Valuable Medicines. By George H. Dadd, V. S., twenty-five years a 
leading Veterinary Surgeon in England and the United States, and 
author of the ‘‘American Reformed Horse Book.’ Illustrated. 
SIRE UL Sea tetas torin ss sapae ences aia ceewaseknke cc ceen neck ee 


Cattle Breeding. 


Cook’s Manual of the Apiary. 


It Comprises a full Delineation of the Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Honey-bee. 250 Illustrations. By Prof. A.J. Cook. Cloth, 12mo...1.00 


Bailey’s Field Notes on Apple Culture. 
By Prof. L. H. Bailey, Jr. A most useful and thoroughly practical book, 
written by one who understands the subject of which it treats. Cloth, 
RED cee ne eee a oe een ae tee Pees the ay Tae 75 


Cattle and their Diseases. 


By A. J. Murray, M. R. C. Breeding and Management of Cattle- 
This is one of the very fe ‘ ‘pose devoted exclusively to cattle dis 
eases, and will be particularly valuable to cattlemen, for that reason: 
It is written in plain, simple language, easily understood by any farm- 
er, While it is learned and technical e hough to satisfy any veterinary 
surgeon. Cloth, 12mo.. EA ae se mee ty ats © hae Oe ee eter 2.00 


Strawberry Culturist. 


By Andrew S. Fuller. Containing the history, sexuality, field and 
garden ¢ ulture of str: wwberries; forcingor pot culture; how to grow 
from seed; hybridizing, and all information neeessary to enable 
everybody to raise their own strawberries, together with a descrip- 
tion of new varieties and a list of the best of the old sorts. Fully 
/MUSIERIOE. “SUCKIDICS CLOU, IAMO. «5. .2cscc case cee kes cans oss 5 oo 


Florida Fruits and How to Raise Them. 


Revised and enlarged edition. A practical treatise on the eultivation, 
management and marketing of all fruits adapted to the semi-tropical 
regions of the United States, with chapters on evaporating, and how 
to use Florida fruits. By Helen Harcourt. 12mo........ ais Bate deca Mee 


Orange Culture. 


In Florida, Louisiana and Califorina. A complete treatise on orange 
growing, including the lemon and lime: also the insects damaging to 
the orange tree and the remedies to be applied; diseases to which the 
orange tree and fruit are liable, and tueir remedies; gathering, pack- 
ing and shipping the orange; crops that may be grown among the 
orange trees; oils, perfumes, extracts. ete., from the citrus. By T. W. 
PURORES TEDL’ ORIDEID MOMEDID ov sou eden cuce sSaus sab eeezalesahoa.ccesenesrcrd OO 


| American Fruit Culturist. 


By Wm. Warfield. This work is by common consent the most valu- | 


able and preéminently practical treatise on cattle-breeding ever 
published in America, be wd the actual experience and observance of 
RE DUA SOMROR UID. 656 0.505 vend ohn nees cule badsaelicewsasavede 2.00 


Containing practical directions for the propagation and culture of all 
fruits adapted to the United States. Inthe present (nineteenth) edi- 
tion of the American Fruit Culturist, a general revision of the work is 
made throughout, and among the added portions are descriptions = 
the newer strawberries, raspberries, peaches and grapes. By John J. 
RDNA INEE RSID PEND is ssi bie os dos vn beds Cmts «5 Oss acne SEN aalse earn osu s 2.00 


Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. 


On their culture, propagation and management. With descriptions 
of the finest varieties, native and foreign, cultivated in this country. 
By A.J. Downing. Second revision and corrections, with large add.- 
tions. It contains the names and synonyms of over 10,000 varieties. 
By Charles Downing. Over 1 1100 page s, With several hundred outline 
engravings, including supplements........ 5.00 


California Fruits and How to Grow Them. 


A manual of methods which have yielded greatest success, with lists 
of varieties best adi: ipted to the different districts of the State. By 
Seared 1. SURE. MOMENI s BVO s <n on oc ood osc yaa sass acswcpacse en sc OOO 


Vick’s Home Floriculture. 


By Eben E. Rexford; on the treatment of flowering and other orna- 
mental plants in the house and garden. Mr. Rexford gives the result 
of his own wide and personal experience as a florist and amateur, 
and every page of the whole work indicates the thorough practical 
character of all his instructions. Any beginner in plant culture who 
has been puzzled or unsuccessful in the treatment of any case, will be 
sure to be relieved from his trouble by consulting these clear and 
SRBUTUCTAVE PABOS. TORO. oie 205 oi5cc cies a sess vee n.550n ces via de cs aeeere 1.50 


The Rose—Its Cultivation, Varieties, etc. 


Directions for Cultivation—for Planting, Pruning, Propagation, the 
treatment of Diseases and Insect Enemies—particularly valuable for 
its classification. Alphabetical and descriptive list of nine hundred 
and fifty-six varieties. By H. B. Ellwanger. Cloth, 1l6vo............1.25 


The Soil of the Farm. 


A Handbook of the processes includedin the management and culti- 
vation of the soil. By John Scott and J. C. Morton. Cloth, 12mo...1.00 


Waring’s Elements of Agriculture. 


A book for young farmers. Contents: The Plant, the Soil, Man~ 
Mechanical Cultivation, Analysis. By Geo. E. Waring, Jr. Clowt, 
ON NR eet eee ey Pee ee ee Soe 1.00 


Plant Life on the Farm. 


A Sketch of the Physiology or Life History of Plants; of the way in 
which they exist, and how they in turn react upon other living 
beings, and upon natural forces. By . Masters, M. D., F.C. S..1.00 


Manual of Agriculture. 


For the School, the Farm, and the Fireside. By Geo. B. Emerson and 
Charles L. Flint. A New Edition, revised by Dr. Charles A. Goessman, 
Professor of Chemistry, Massachusetts Agricultural College. C —— 
ROAR ci Sse x aea nase cheer ser sowie ss se as ls cea h aes Ahem Gee sles 25s see es bee et eReN 


Harris’s Insects Injurious to Vegetation. 


By the late Thaddeus William Harris, M. D. Octavo, 640 pages. 
Enlarged and improved with additions from the author’s manuscripts 
and original notes Illustrated by engravings drawn from Nature 
under the supervision ot Prof. Agassiz, edited by Charles L. Flint, 
late Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture. The 
work is fully illustrated with two hundred and seventy-eight fine 
_ woodcuts and eight beautiful steel plates, full page size, containing 
ninety-five figures. Cloth, plain, $4.00; Colored.............. 6.50 


(Continued on next page.) 
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Willard’s Practical Butter Book. 
A complete treatise on Butter Making at Factories and Farm Dairies, 
including the Selection, feeding and Management of Stock for But- 
ter Dairying, with plans for Dairy Rooms and Creameries, Dairy 
Fixtures, Utensils, etc. By X. A. Willard. Cloth, 12mo...........1.00 


The American Standard of Perfection. 


The recognized standard work on Poultry in this country, adopted by 
the American Poultry Association. It contains a complete descrip- 
tion of all the recognized varieties of fowls, including turkeys, ducks 
and geese; gives instructions to judges; glossary of technical terms 
and nomenclature. It contains 244 pages, handsomely bound in 
cloth, embellished with title in gold on front Cover................ 1.00 


Practical Pigeon Keeper. 
By Lewis Wright, author of “ Practical Poultry Keeper,” etc. Crown 
12mo, 232 pages, fully illustrated. Cloth.............0ccccscecscos 1.50 


Wright’s Practical Poultry-Keeper. 


By L. Wright. A complete and standard guide to the management of 
poultry for domestic use, the markets or exhibition. It suits at once 
the plain poulterer, who must make the business pay, and the 
chicken fancier whose taste is for gay plumage and strange bright 


. 
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Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book. 


A Treatise on the Causes, Symptoms and Cure of every Disease inci- 
dent to the Horse, including all Diseases peculiar to America, and 
which are not treated of in the works based upon the English works 
of Youatt, Mason, and others. Embracing also full details of Breed- 
ing, Rearing and Management on the Reformed System of Practice. 
By Prof. Geo. H. Dadd, Veterinary Surgeon. Author of “Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Horse,” and late Professor of Anatomy and_ Physi- 
ology in the Veterinary Institute of Chicago, and for over 25 years 
a Regular Practicing Veterinarian. Cloth, 8vo....................-2. 50 


Art of Taming and Educating the Horse. 
By D. Magner. Thisis a great book, the result of years of labor and 
research. The book contains upwards of 1000 pages, is illustrated 
with 900 engravings expressly prepared for the book. Cloth, 
BAe cis ieieta $5.0 s tis G65 ais Harreleialet wets onal Welaaininrsial sailed B:-s.s-<leb.aiarsieleep oes Sees ss 5.00 


Randall’s Practical Shepherd. 
Acomplete Treatise on the Breeding, Management, and Diseases of 
Sheep. By Henry 8S. Randall, LL.D. Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo....2.00 


Waring’s Book of the Farm. 
Practical information in regard to Buying or Leasing a Farm, Fences, 
and Farm Buildings, Farming Implements, Drainage, Plowing, Sub- 
soiling Manuring, Rotation of Crops, ete. By Geo. E. Waring, Jr. 
With 220 ttlustrations. Cloth, E2AMOG..< 2... 6. cece cisewersiccsswess 2.00 


Brill’s Farm Gardening and Seed Growing. 
A book useful for every farmer, gardener, and tiller of the soil. By 
MEGAN SE MOO UR ok INNO 5 5 cine 5505.6 6: c05 010: ine 9:0'910% o:5:0 1s siege olelaisre aiasg'e 1.00 


Farming for Profit. 
A Handbook for the American Farmer. A practical work. Edited 
by John E. Read. Illustrated. Cloth, 8v0...............seeeeee ones 3.00. 


Animal Castration. 
A concise and practical Treatise on the Castration of the Domestic 
Animals. By A. Liautard, V. S. Illustrated with 44 cuts. Cloth, 
a oo ee anes 2d gsa alan wiate o18 diol Fed Dain outlet Bilate io ate olde olathe eee oe 2.00 


Howden’s The Horse; How to Buy and Sell. 


Giving the points which distinguish a Sound from an Unsound Horse. 
By Peter Howden. This Volume abounds in General Information, 
stated in soclear and simple.a manner as to enable every one to 
Intelligently buy and sell a Horse. It explains the meaning of Horse 
Warranty, and its use, ana shows the value of knowledge on this sub- 
ject. Extra cloth, 12m0..............-0.-secesccecccsccsescerceccceecs 1.00 


Youatt and Spooner on the Horse. 


The Structure and Diseases of the Horse, Remedies, Rules to Buyers, 
Breakers, Shoers, ete. Youatt’s work somewhat simplified and 
brought down by W. C. Spooner, M.R.C.V.S8., to which is prefixed 
an account of the Breeds in the United States and Canada. By Hon. 
Henry S. Randall. Illustrated by humerous engravings. 12mo. 1.50 


The Horse Doctor. 


An accurate account, with prescriptions and modes of treatment of 
all equine diseases. 7 Edward Mayhew, M.R.C.V.S. To which is 
appended ‘“ Practical Horseshoeing,” by George Fleming. With 400 
MITER PURIGREIG: UN, ONG. oc ciscos souses ccs eves cscisinsigete Cavs tonviesecaes 3.00 


Ths Saddle Horse. 
A Complete Guide for Riding and Training. Illustrated. This is a 
complete and reliable Guide Book for all who desire to acquire the 
accomplishment of horsemanship, and who wish to teach their ani- 
mals how to perform various feats under the saddle. Cloth, 
ONT RES Saha oe wee ertcecey ern aries ee eS Pe ee eee ee et une ee 1.00 


Willard’s Practical Dairy Husbandry. 
A Complete Treatise on — Farms and wacrowmg= Milk, its Manage- 
ment and Manufacture into Butter and Cheese; History and Mode of 
Organization of Factories; Dairy Utensils, etc. By 
Cloth, SVO....scccrecceccesccce acececesvesces Wea Dekalb Wasieiels eats Semele 
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Henderson’s Handbook of Plants. 


A concise and comprehensive dictionary of plants, with instructions 
on propagation and culture. Cloth, large 8v0...................00- 4.00 


Domesticated Trout—How to Breed and Grow Them. 


By Livingston Stone, United States Deputy Fish Commissioner. The 
subject is treated in an exhaustive manner, leaving no detail of 
interest to the reader untouched, and presenting a great amount of 
novel information in an explicit form. ‘To all breeders of trout this 
book is indispensable. Llustrated, 16m10.............. 6.6. e eee ee eens 2.50 


Roosevelt’s Florida und the Game Water Birds. 


Of the Atlantic Coast and the Lakes of the United States. With a 
full account of the sporting along our seashores and inland waters, 
and remarks on breech loaders and hammerless guns. By Robert 
Barnwell Roosevelt. Dlustrated, and with a portrait of the author. 
ORC ARMM Ss care 29 a so Sais alan 5 id esi eia cielo a at alpisle. acu wre rota) dis Taveetn ens nears wees 2.00 


Roosevelt’s Superior Fishing. 


Or, the Striped Bass, Trout, Black Bass and Blue Fish of the Northern 
States. Embracing full directions for Dressing Artificial Flies with 
the Feathers of American Birds; an account of a Sporting Trip to 
Lake Superior, ete. By Robert Barnwell Roosevelt. Illustrated. 
EIR BOs acs, (oho 5 So 6b atrainle Kohn eG Re eed a eect ds. Cake bade aceon eunen 2.00 


Murphy’s American Game Bird Shooting. 


This work on Game Birds is written entirely from a sportsman’s 
standpoint, being intended not only to describe their haunts and 
habits, but also the various methods employed in this country and 
Europe for bagging them, the best dogs for field and covert work, the 
proper charges for guns, the devices used for luring turkeys and wild 
fowl within range, camp cooking, life in the wilderness, the pains 
and pleasures of a sportsman’s existence, the unique characters, half 
hunter and half stock raiser or farmer, to be met with on the borders 
of civilization, and the majestic and wonderful scenery of the Far 
West. By John Mortimer Murphy. Handsomely Illustrated. Cloth, 
GN eis Solace taaln as Sm Sectors aw eaems aaneladelenis bd0es endcie ceteoea eee shoes 2.00 


Training the Trotting Horse. 
A Natural and Improved Method of Educating Trotting Colts and 
Horses, based on twenty years’ experience. By Chas. Marvin....3.50 
Black’s Cultivation of the Peach and the Pear on the Dela- 


ware and the Chesapeake Peninsula. 


By John J. Black, M.D. With a chapteron quince culture, and the 
culture of some of the nut-bearing trees. With plates. Cloth, large 
Dass Sa chr wiasialatecciniel S cre twia tiene iihndis coed Dna wae dsidee das aeeaaeadewues 1.50 


Johnson’s Winter Greeneries at Home. 


A very valuable and practical work, differing from most other works 
on winter gardening in giving the results of actual practice. By Rev. 


E. A. Johnson, D. D. Finely illustrated. Cloth, 12mo............. 1.00 
Palliser’s American Architecture, or, Every Man a Complete 
Bnilder. 


This book contains 104 pages 11x14 inches in size, and consists of 
large 9x12 plate pages giving detailed plans and instructions How 
to Build 70 Cottages, Vilas, Double Houses, Brick Block Houses, suit- 
able for all sections of the country, and costing from $300 to $6,500; 
also Barns, Stables, Schoolhouse, Town Hall, Churches, and other 
public buildings, together with specifications, form of contract, and 
a large amount of information on the erection of buildings, selection 
of site, employment of architects, et... ....0....0.cccccccccccecsccce 1.00 


Palliser’s New Cottage Homes and Details. 


Containing One Hundred and Sixty new and Original Designs for 
Cottages and Villas, costing from $75 to $7,500, giving all the com- 
forts and conveniences, and suited to every taste, location, want, ete. 
Fifty New Designs for City Brick Block Houses. Twelve New Designs 
for Stable and Carriage Houses. 1,500 Detail Drawings, covering the 
whole range of interior finishing and exterior construction and orna- 
mentation of the plans in this work, and all to a uniform scale, 
Cabinet work of every description, mantels, sideboards, book cases- 
cabinets, dressers, etc., etc., stairs, hand railings, newels and balus- 
ters. Details will be found to cover every question that can arise in 
constructing and finishing dwellings of every kind. Fences, Sum- 
mer Houses, Pavilions, Conservatories, Arbors, Well Curbs, Outbuild. 
ings, etec., etc. Ithas a complete Library of Modern Architectural 
Plans and Details, all of new and original design. It is issued in 
superior style. One large volume 11x14 inches, printed on hea 
cream plate paper, handsomely bound with leather back.......... 4.0 


Reed’s Cottage Houses. 


By S. B. Reed, author of “House Plans for Everybody,” ete. For vil- 
lage and cottage homes. Together with complete plans and specifi- 
eations. With over 100 illustrations. General description and 
detailed estimate of materials, construction, and costs are given with 
each plan—by which any intelligent person may readily compre- 
hend the character of the buildings, and which will enable any 
builder of ordinary experience to prepare his estimates, corrected 
by the varying circumstances of locality and prices, and proceed to 
Ulneie CroCttads CIOUN, PAMO so6 5. cecccthi cise cacececeescvicetceesceds 1.25 


Homes for Home Builders. 


Edited and arranged by D. W. aoe Architect, of New York. Farm 
and Village House Plans; also Plans of Barns, Stables, Poul 
Houses, etc., in great variety, Cloth, 12m0............cececeeees wales 





SENT FREE New Edition of Illustrated Rural Book_Catalogue, containing 116 pages, and fully describing upwards of 600 valuable works on 
« Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, Horses, Cattle, Game, etc. 
’ 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Address 
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Ass Breeding in America (John M. Stahl) 
Barn Basements (D. Yates)........... 20.0000 
Barn, Beginner’s, A (S. Hollister) 2 Jllustrations....... 


Barn Buildings, Locating... .....,.....-seeeeeee eee eee 
SD TUNE ooo npn cine boeninn bap tp ve gbincecdecsopeceds 
Beet Sugar Industry, The.................. (Editorial).. 
BOYS AND GIRLS: 

Ninety-Five in the Shade (Agnes Carr Sage)..... ;: 


paket bpebathsccdesenchceeeessctcshine ses atenes Illustrated... 
A Florida Mocking Bird (Jeanette N. Phillips)........ 
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498 
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491 


A Word With the Coming Blacksmith (V. C. Melville)492 


A Haying Incident (George E. Newell).............--492 

The Intelligent Horse (George A. Stockwell) .......... 492 

Burial Rites:of Central American Indians (Dinah 
ONY Fon 5 ao icin Ki wecce soci uves aXe fesd CASTOR. AOR 

A Mosquito Legend (Lucy E. Keeler)................-493 

Our Pussle Column ....... 2 2. cccsccscdocsisececccceceses 493 
Broilers, Raising (J. W. Caughey)................6-.--473 
Butter Making in the City (Fannie C. Duncan)....... . 482 
Buttermilk as a Summer Drink............... 6 -.eseeees 479 
Cactus Rockery (H. M. Phelps)............. Llustrated. .477 
Celery, Bacterial Disease of (Dr. B. D. Halsted)....... 

Seat SES bans ok's4 pick © ...3 Ldlustrations. 475 
Cellar, House, The... .........0 0c cccscc sees ced cesecee AG 
Corn, Late Cultivation of (Henry Stewart)..... -467 
Crops of the United States, The..................-...513 
Dairying, Empire State (George E. Newell)........... 480 
Dairy Clubs, Their Benefit (G. Johns)................--- 468 
Eaves, Troughs and Hangers (L. D. Snook).........--- 

I RS EE SR ER POE, Fo Re 
Elders, How to Deal With (E. L. Vincent)............. . 480 
Farming in Foreign Lands............---..+- :soceee 
Fence, My Orchard (Sarah Rodney)......... .....+.+++++ 480 
Fences, Rustic (John DeWolf)........-..- 4 Jlustrations. AT 
Fowls, Asiatic (Franklane L. Sewall)....1 /WJustration.. .473 
FROM NEAR AND FAR: 

Snake River Basin, Idaho... .. .. 2.22... ccc ccceesss 494 

Dairy Farming in Victoria. .............. 2-0 0+2-002—-494 

Agricultural Conditions of West Canada............494 

Farming Conditions in Queensland...............-- 494 

The Abandoned Farms of Vermont...........-...-- 494 
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The Range Cattle Industry............... Illustrated. .495 

Oklahoma and the Indian Territory................- 495 

Agriculture at Trinidad. ....... 2... .ceeseee ee ee eee ADD 
Grasses, Northwestern (Richard Waugh)..... ....... -467 
Hares, Belgian........... .....-Jllustrated. 469 


House, How to Beautify Plain (Darwin Comings)... .. 


-e-- «J llustrated. 485 








HOUSEHOLD, THE: 
A Housekeeper’s Complaint (S. Jennie Smith)........ 486 
How to Drink Milk (D. Webb) ............. . 486 
Inexpensive Furnishings (Alice Chittenden) .......... 486 
Care of Canary Birds (Marion Seabrook)............... 186 
Corn Grater...... LO Rind Ot ee etna AE: Illustrated. 487 
Something New in Lamp Shades.........JUlustrated. .487 
Wild Bose Design .....6.cccccevcsscrccces Illustrated. .487 
A Convenient Music Rest................Zllustrated. . 487 
About Rugs (Palmetta Montclair).......... cpbwhee 487 
Novel Tidy (Jewel Alstead)...........-... 487 
Two Wren Houses (Gertrude Crenshaw)..........-- 
cheb anpauahedewine nes pobes es sro chases s 2 Illustrations. .487 
A Useful Kitchen Cabinet................Zllustrated . . 488 
Miss Pollie’s Popcorn Balls (Mrs. E. M. Lucas)........ 488 
Dresses for a Boy (Constance B. White)............ 
wthiu as bah bce bngees bes» pauneew eee 3 Illustrations. .488 
A Capable Southern Woman............-Jilustrated. .489 
Crochet Lace, Chain Pattern (Frances H. Perry)... .. 
ecoyncale vip hbbdbus 0s skeet nee bes . eet lustrated. 489 
NE TRUER, vic, ovisvsck stn ccvacnncwcsscdébsisootsssevione 490 
August in the Kitchen............--.-+-eeeeeeee ..- 490 
Hay Shed, Portable ............ ...2 Jllustrations. .470 
Hothouse, How to Build an Inexpensive (Prof. L. R. 
TNE Si nnchosh sed + 0p vemeivhatier eines SW qs eter -477 
Horse Stall, Improved (W. V. Farmer).............--+0+ 472 
Honey, Grading (W. Z. Hutchinson)..............+e.++0+- 468 
Havana Markets (James K. Reeves)....... Frontispiece. .466 
Hens’ Delight (Hollister Sage)........ .. 2 Jilustrations. .474 
Ladder for Apple Picking (R. C. Egbert).. Zllustrated.. .475 
Labor, Abundance or Scarcity of, The.................512 
Library Corner.....-.... .++ee- Sulocactenspesbesh ts woenee 
Matters of Business............cccseececsccee ce ooo e SOF 
Moore, D. D. T......... TP es ee A Tllustrated. . 
Milk, To Keep Sweet in Warm Weather ................. 469 
Milking in Fly Time. ........cc2cescscccccscrccesdcoccces - 468 
Milk, Improved Machine for Pasteurizing (Prof. H. W. 
Notable Features, Two...............-.-«e(Editorial). .502 
MD inst ausstcaberbhesSeeesesbara nee 2 Illustrations. .483 
QMutlook, The. .... 00.5 20s cccevis oewes-.00-s (Editorial). .502 
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The records show this Threshing -mrchine to be the 
easiest running and the greatest grain saver of all. 
Requires only about 1% miles travel per hour. For full 
description, and for the best Straw-preserving Rye 
threshers, Clover-hullers, Fanning-mills, Feed-mills, Cir- 
cular-saw Machines, Land-rollers and Dog-powers, send 
for Fearless Catalogue, For Fodder-cutters, Car 
riersand Drag-saw Machines, and for information show 
‘ng “ Why Ensilage Pays,’’ send for Ensilage Catas 
logue.” Address, MINARD HARDLR, Cobleskill, N, Y. 





Chicago Lots 


For $175. 
Best Possible Location. 


There’s no better, safer investment 
than real-estate, if the location and 
price are right. 

LOCATION: CHICAGO HEIGHTS, the 
centre of Chicago’s manufacturing 
district. Four railroads: $170.000 
macadamized streets; perfect drainage; 
11 factories—more coming; growing 
very fast. 

PRICE: $175 Upwards. Terms to suit any- 
one. Pick out your lots before the 
World’s Fair. Chicago property will 
treble in value. 

“Chicago's Beaten Path" is our free book- 
let, sent anywhere, telling the full story truly. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS LAND ASSOCIATION, 
(Get Our Rating) 
Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO. 
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CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 





THE PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 
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PUBLISHED BY THE— 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


A CORPORATION ORGANIZED UNDER THE LAWS OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Main Offices, 52 and 54 Lafayette 
Place, New York, N. Y. 


WESTERN OFFICE, 504 THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO, ILL, 





_The Western Office is for the accommodation of adver. 
tisers and subscribers in that section. all communica- 
tions should be sent to the Main Office, New York. 


Terms of Subscription in the United States 
and British Provinces. 


The American Agriculturist is 
and is mailed in time to reach subscr 
the first of each month. 

Terms.—Single subscriptions $1.50 per year or 75 cents 
for six months, payable in advance. dinbs of five or = 
5100 per pe or 50 cents for six months. 

A FREE copy for every club of five for either term. 

Remittances.— Money for subscriptions can be sent by 

,ostal note, express or post-office money order, registered 
etter, check or draft; postage stamps accepted for frac- 
tional parts of a dollar. 

Expiration of Subscriptions.—The date (us y 
abbreviated) following each subscriber’s name ally 
appears on the magazine or wrapper shows to what time 
your subscription has been paid. Thus: Jan. 793, means 
that subscription is paid up to January 1, 1893; Feb. ’93, to 
February 1, 1893, and so on. 

Renewals.—Six weeks are required after sending 
money before the date which shows to what time sub. 
scription is paid, and which answers fora receipt can be 
changed. No other receipt is sent unless requested. If at 
the end of six weeks date is unchanged or any error is 
noticed subscribers will confer a favor by notifying us. 


Discontinuances.—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this magazine until the publishers are 
notified by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be = f gl we not wish = pee continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, y 
should then notify us to discontinue it. a 

Change of address.—When a change of address is 
desired Both the old and the new address should be given. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year and with any number desired. 

_Canvassers wanted in every town to solicit subscrip- 
tions. Terms sent on application. 

Entered at New York Post office as mail matter of 
second class. 


ublished monthly 
ers on or before 


Rates to Foreign Countries 


The yearly subscription of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST in shillings and pence to subscribers in foreign 


countries is as follows: s. d. U.S cur. 
Africa except Egypt, Liberia and Congo..10 3 $2.46 
BER vio <onenses 00s poneesesatine Ah Te 541.3 2.70 
Madagascar....... ose seerceccdecvcdascodens 12 3 2.94 
ee Tr ree 090cdep see 2.46 
RI rod 5k o0durnnnaced seeseseasadesin <s 11 3 2.70 


Countries m the Universal Postal Union, including New- 
foundland, Egypt. Liberia, Congo, and all otbers 1ot men- 
tioned above, 7s 94; United States currency, $1.86. 

In clubs of five or more a discount of 50 cents, or two 
shillings one penny, is allowed on each subscription. 

Remit by post-office money colee, payable to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, at. New York General Post Office, and 
inclose the money order with your letter to avoid delay 
and possible loss. Drafts on New York are acceptable in 
the absence of any other form of remittance. 





Foreign Agencies. 


The following Agents are authorized to accept subscrip- 
tions and advertising orders: 

KEGAN PAUL TRENOH, TRUBNER & Co., 57 Ludgate 
Hit, London, England. 

JOHN IRELAND. Pietermaritzburg, Nata!, South Africa. 

JOHN H. EvERY, Dunedin, Otago. New Zealand. 

WM. MADDOCK, 381 George street, Sydney, New South 
Wales, South Australia. 

Wm. HOPKINS, Rockhampton, Queensland, Australia. 





Advertising Rates. 


Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line (agate). each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third “over Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page, $1.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last ‘Cover Page, $2 00 per 


line. 
No advertisement taken for less than #3.00 each inser- 
tion. Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


Discounts, 


On ten (10) lines and upwards, 3 months, five per cent.; 
6 months, ten per cent.; 9 months, fifteen per cent.; 12 
months, one are twenty per cent. 

_On forty (40) lines and upwards, 3 months, ten per cent.; 
6 months. fifteen per cent.; 9 months, twenty per cent.; 
12 months, one year, twenty-five per cent 

Discount on 8 ontracts.—100 lines, ten per 
cent.; 250 lines, fifteen per cent.; 500 lines, twenty-five per 
cent ; 1,000 lines, thirty per cent. 

On 


Direct all Business Communications pertaining to Sub- 
scriptions and Advertising to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 





